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“The French Revolution is one of the great epochs in his- 
tory because it dealt the death blow to special privilege 
and furthered the cause of freedom and democracy.” 

The Sun and New York Herald. 


“The great drama of the French Revolution.” 
The Tribune, New York. 


“Anarchy is the most deadly peril which threatens the 
human race to-day—as deadly to plebeians as to patri- 


cians.” Hon. WeEsLey O. Howarp, 
Fustice of the Supreme Court of New York. 


“The appalling thing in the French Revolution is not the 
tumult but the design.” Lorp AcTON. 


“T define the Revolution as the coming of Law, the resur- 
rection of Right, and the reaction of Justice.” MUICHELET. 


“As to a real history of the French Revolution, no such 
thing exists in the English language, for Carlyle, besides 
being often very inaccurate and prejudiced, produced 
merely a philosophical rhapsody. It is well worth read- 
ing but is not history.” Lorp CROMER. 


“Why is Carlyle’s French Revolution considered a great 
work? ‘This famous book is hardly more than an end- 
less series of disconnected ejaculations, emitted by the 
dyspeptic philosopher who was the greatest bore in all 
Christendom.” J. SALWIN SHAPIRO. 


“Will the next steps be taken by evolution or by revo- 
lution ?” The New Republic. 


“TI know of no way of judging the future but by the past.” 
PaTrRIcK HENRY. 


“Never in the course of history has history itself been so 
generally popular as it is to-day.” The New York Herald. 


OPINIONS ON Dr. ALLEN’S WoRK IN THE GREAT WAR 


“Thoroughly accurate and well balanced.” 
Annals of the American Academy. 
“Eminently fair and judicial.” The American Historical Review. 
“Scholarly and convincing.” American Political Science Review. 
“The most ambitious history of the European war thus far 
in evidence. . . . Unusually non-partisan in spirit.” 
The New York Times. 
“A monumental work. Likely to become the most service- 
able popular-scholarly history of the war in all its phases 
that we shall have.” The New York Tribune. 
“The most ambitious project that has appeared so far... . 
a handsome specimen of typography.” The New York Sun. 
“Tt will be difficult to name another that attempts to do just 
what this one does and does it so well. Its impartiality 
is evident on every page.” The New York Post. 
“Dignity and care are manifest in this elaborate book.” 
The New York World. 
“Unquestionably the most noteworthy book about the 
European war which has yet been published.” 
The Providence Journal. 
“A difficult task achieved with credit.” The Chicago Tribune. 
“Tt cannot fail to meet with utmost favor.” 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
“A standardinthe future.” The Philadelphia North American. 
“Tt will stand as the authority on the war.” 
The Richmond Times- Despatch. 
“Very valuable not only for to-day, but of great value in 
future years.” The Atlanta Constitution. 
“Will prove indispensable.” The New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
“A great work on the greatest event in 2000 years.” 
The San Francisco Chronicle. 


“The French Revolution is one of the great epochs in history because 
it dealt the death blow to special privilege and furthered the cause 
of freedom and democracy.’? The Sun and New York Herald. 


““The great drama of the French Revolution.”? The Tribune, New York. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


The French Revolution still lives: the noble wish for 
liberty and equality for all and the evil desire for license 
and pillage that gave birth to it are forces still active. The 
fact that we are to-day again in the cycle of revolution, 
with the impulse to revolt against order and ownership 
constantly increasing, and that many of the great questions 
that then arose are still unsolved, makes the study of this, 
the most astonishing period of all history, of the greatest 
importance. 

The French Revolution was the supreme experiment 
in social democracy. Everyone was to have a voice in the 
government, a cottage, a field, and a plough. It was the 
one and only time in history that these theories were actu- 
ally tried on a large scale. It was the source from which 
all present communist, socialist, and anarchist theories are 
descended. The Russians might have saved themselves 
many sorrows if they had been able to study the results 
of this disastrous experiment and exploded theory, for 
modern socialism has been absolutely unable to add to or 
improve on the ideas then tried and found impracticable. 
And they would have learned that any attempt to establish 
socialism in any country by means of revolution must 
inevitably be accompanied by a reign of terror. 

In this new story of the French Revolution we find a 
gigantic and tremendous drama, the most tragic and soul- 
stirring, the most astounding in incidents, and the most 
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momentous in results the world has ever seen. In it we 
will see displayed before our eyes the rush of events during 
the six crowded years that has fascinated mankind and per- 
plexed historians. | 

We will see a gilded age end and an epoch of blood and 
iron begin. We will see men and women at their worst 
and at their best, for never before or since has human 
nature been so pitilessly cruel or so sublimely heroic. 
The imagination will be thrilled by the vivid portrayal of 
noble examples of devotion, chivalry, proud courage, and 
self-sacrifice. We will marvel at the confused political 
movements and the unreasoning violence of it all, be 
appalled by the hideous waste of life, amazed by the 
tumult of the mobs and at the pointless crimes, revolted 
by the excesses and vices of the time, horrified by the 
Reign of Terror, dismayed by the immense chaos, and 
astounded at the sight of civilization overwhelmed by a 
bloody flood of anarchy. 

We will learn what were the spiritual, social, political, 
and economic causes which brought into being the desire 
for liberty and justice, that started the dynamic forces 
which brought about the great revolt and made men mad, 
or turned them into heroes, hypocrites, or devils. 

In this drama of many scenes, played by hundreds of 
principals who, with a million* other actors, saw the cur- 
fain rise but never saw it set, we will see the greatest 
absolute monarch of all time, Louis XIV, a despot who 
believed to his last breath that he was the representative of 
God on earth, who with good cause exclaimed The State, 
wis I! 

We will see the handsome, shrewd, and witty young 
Louis XV, the Well Beloved, in more senses than one, 
whose After me the Deluge! personified his whole rule of 


*Prodhomme’s estimate. 
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conduct, who became an old satyr, preying upon fair, frail 
women in his Parc au Cerfs, and died a festering and mal- 
odorous mass, leaving to his grandson a heritage of woe. 

We will see the scarlet women of his court who were 
his tyrants. Among them the beautiful and talented 
Madame de Pompadour, mistress of a king and of a nation, 
who, lashed to fury by the gibes of Frederick the Great 
and flattered perhaps by the advances of a queen of ancient 
lineage and spotless reputation, induced the king to reverse 
the traditional policy of France, sacrifice the true interests 
of the country, lavish its resources and prepare the way 
for the humiliation of France, and so undermine the 
prestige of the monarchy as to make revolution possible. 

And we will see the pretty head of the last of these queens 
of the left hand, that of the impudent madcap Madame du 
Barry, who meddled less with politics, but who scandalized 
the court because she did not paint her face or powder her 
hair, fall into the basket beneath the guillotine. 

We will see those new prophets, the philosophers, 
brilliant intellects who wielded pens that proved mightier 
than the scepter. First among them, Voltaire, hater of 
tyranny and social injustice, expounder of the principles of 
liberty and democracy, the master mind who put a mad- 
ness for theoretical liberty into the minds of the people, 
who brought about a revolution he did not live to see, and 
whose revolutionary theories in the end destroyed the grim 
Bastille that had twice held him prisoner. 

Next, Diderot, the editor of the Encyclopédie which 
under his guidance was the organ of the new philosophy. 
Few literary works in the history of the world have had 
- such far-reaching effects, for in the hands of this genius it 
was one of the chief causes of the revolution. With him we 
will see his fellow-worker D’Alembert, austere, reverent, 
restrained, and full of pity for the sufferings of humanity. 
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Then last, but greatest of them all, the immortal Rous- 
seau, who in spite of his exaggerated egotism and moral 
weaknesses, if judged by his influence upon the modern 
world, may be considered as an inspired being. This 
teacher of natural laws thought that distinctions of society 
and wealth were crimes against the rights of man; that the 
tyranny of class, the cruelty of caste, and all the other 
inequalities of life should be done away with; that the 
squalor of the poor, the fetters of social servitude, and 
the whole hideous nightmare of oppression should by the 
establishing of an ideal society be ended. 

In his Social Contract he was the first to proclaim the 
doctrine of liberty, equality, and fraternity which stirred 
the hearts of the people. With broad humanity and ad- 
mirable simplicity, yet in most eloquent and passionate 
language, he taught the gospel of the rights of man and 
the common weal. He converted men against their 
wills, for he made liberals out of aristocrats, but he also 
made dangerous politicians out of the common people 
and started a movement that shook the kingdom to its 
foundation. 

Following these we will find the honest reformers mak- 
ing sincere efforts to abolish abuses, but also many sham 
intellectuals, forerunners of the modern parlor Bolsheviki, 
who, intoxicated with a theoretical love of classic republi- 
canism, inspired by the teachings of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the other philosophers, posed as patroits, prated glibly 
of political ideals, playing with revolution like children with 
dynamite, ignorant of its deadly forces, arnazed and hor- 
rified when the guillotine made these stern realities—and 
among the first to leave the country when these ideas 
were put into practical effect. 

We will see Louis XVI, good natured, patient, anxious 
to do right; who tried to serve his people faithfully as a 
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king, but who would have been more successful as a lock- 
smith and happier as a huntsman; courageous in a re- 
strained way, and noble in face of misfortune and death. 
We will see Marie Antoinette, charming, winsome, beauti- 
ful, fond of laughter and merriment, glad to escape the 
discipline and decorum of the court and play at shepherdess 
in the little hamlet at Versailles; giddy perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not dissolute, sobered by fear in the mysterious 
affair of the necklace and splattered with the slime of 
calumny; aged by the shadows of care and sorrows of 
later years, accept her fate with calm resignation. 

We will see the beautiful body of her friend, the Prin- 
cess de Lamballe, typical of the best of the women of the 
old nobility, who was noble in mind and character, lying 
naked and desecrated in the streets, her freshly severed 
head taken to a barber to be curled and powdered, and 
then carried through the streets on the point of a pike. 

We will see this head carried to the dining room window 
of Philippe, Duc d’Orléans, typical of the worst of the old 
nobility, traitor and conspirator, instigator of mobs paid 
with his gold, who voted for the death of his cousin, the 
king; who, in the effort to save his skin, became a rene- 
gade and took the name Ega/#, but who in the end also 
lost his head. 

We will see Cardinal de Rohan, a loose-living church- 
man who scandalized the pious and amused the impious, too 
openly vile and profligate to be tolerated at court even in 
an age when looseness of morals was not condemned, like 
a Satan in red stockings, dupe of Cagliostro and of forged 
letters, entangled, in a plot suggestive of evil, with an 
infamous adventuress and her companions, wherein the 
queen is impersonated by an attractive young milliner, and 
old Boehmer, the jeweler, is swindled out of a diamond 
necklace. 
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of thousands to death. And we will see him writhing in 
agony during the few short hours between his downfall 
and decapitation. 

We will see feverish women and frenzied men dancing 
to the Carmagnole in the streets as Foullon’s head, the mouth 
stuffed with hay because he had been credited with saying 
that if the people really were starving they could eat hay, 
is carried aloft on a pike. We will see Berthier disem- 
boweled because he had been accused of deliberately pro- 
ducing famine. We will see virtue sacrificed to save a 
husband, and an aristocrat drink a cup of human blood to 
save her father. 

We will hear wild alarms and the tocsin sounding; hear 
decent citizens in their homes devoutly singing the hymn 
of the Marseillaise; hear the Ca zra shouted in low taverns, 
hear a father answering his son’s name called in the death 
roll, hear the jeers and insults of the mob as their fallen 
idols pass in the tumbrils, hear the ribald shrieks of the 
crowds about the guillotine; and we will hear Madame 
Roland, on the scaffold, cry “O /sberté, comme on t’a jouée!’’ 
and not Oh! Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name! 
as the old histories tell us. 

We will share sinister secrets; we will see tangled threads 
of history unsnarled, we will know what really happened 
in many mysterious matters, such as, for example, the 
affair of the necklace. We will see a /ettre de cachet send a 
man, without trial or sentence, to rot forgotten in a prison 
for years; we will see a subterranean organization of false 
freemasons working in the dark; and brigands imported 
for political purposes as gun-men are to-day. Little known 
details about strange things that have baffled historians for 
years will be dragged into the light; and we will see opened 
the fateful iron vault, which the king secretly had built 
into the Tuilleries, and know what it held. 
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We will see how the disorders begun in a labor riot, 
fomented by paid agitators, grew into open revolt against 
authority and a mob of men and women, armed with pikes 
and pitchforks and crying for bread, march to Versailles | 
and invade the palace and threaten the National Assembly. | 
We will see the Bastille captured and destroyed; see the 
attempt of the royal family to escape fail on what has 
been called the fullest night in history; see men in rags 
swarming in the Tuilleries and the slaughter of the Swiss 
Guards; see a people panic stricken and hysterical with 
fear hiding in their houses while their spiritual advisors 
and many innocent respectable citizens are slaughtered 
in cold blood; see how 4 debtor could get rid of his 
creditor by sending him to the guillotine through the 
simple expedient of falsely accusing him of being an aris- 
tocrat; see the privileges of the nobles ended, their chateaux 
sacked and burned, and their lands devastated and confis- 
cated; see justice give way to suspicion and hatred, and a 
king and queen and thousands of others beheaded, and see 
the gutters run with blood and even Red Sanson of the guil- 
lotine weary of his work and long for the quiet country. 

We will see feudal rights disappear and conscription 
replace them; the pomp and pagentry of courts give place 
to courts of prejudice that knew neither law nor mercy; 
order ended and authority disowned. We will see a nation 
bankrupt and the presses busy printing worthless money, 
forced loans and income taxes imposed; we will see mar- 
riage forbidden, Christianity abolished, the churches pro- 
faned, and a semi-nude opera dancer posing as the Goddess 
of Reason take the place of the Virgin in Notre Dame. 
We will see attempts to benefit the poor by cutting off the 
heads of the rich, to supersede the natural law of supply 
and demand, to accomplish the impossible by legislation, 
fail as they always must. We will see mass meetings and 
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secret plots of the political clubs take the place of the 
philosopher’s study and discussion in the salons; hear the 
citizens complaining of the demands of the workmen, and 
the workmen bitter against the farmers. We will see a 
nightmare of strikes and unrest take the place of prosperity, 
revolution in the factories, industry dead, idleness in its 
place, and the workman disillusioned. And we will see 
property holders plundered, but the inevitable inequalities 
of wealth and station return, and a new-rich arise more 
ostentatious and overbearing than the old aristocracy. 

We will see France, dripping with blood but crowned 
with laurels, as she first defended and then sought to im- 
pose her revolutionary ideas on all Europe. And finally, 
we will see the tumult quelled, order restored, and the 
Republic born, when a slim young artillery officer, one 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who was to become the greatest 
figure in all history, ordered his men to fire the famous 
whiff of grape-shot that ended the futile anarchy. 

We will see how, although the nation was bankrupt and 
tax-ridden and the people discontented, the revolt did not 
start in the cottages of the peasants or even spontaneously 
among the poor workmen, but that the movement as a 
whole was the result of a propaganda of liberal ideals and 
radical ideas spread about by philosophical pamphlets teach- 
ing political freedom and civil liberty and through theo- 
retical discussions in the salons of the doctrine of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, which, added to the wish of the 
lazy or unfortunate to share or appropriate the goods of 
the thrifty or fortunate and the ever present lust of the 
criminal for rapine and loot, grew into a force the desper- 
ate violence of which stirred a nation to its depths and 
started a wave of free thought which eventually en- 
rele all Europe and to-day reaches every quarter of the 
globe. 
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We will see the amazing parallel between the French 
Revolution and the Russian Revolution of to-day; see the 
similarity between the causes of the two and see how the 
two great revolutions were inspired by books: the French by 
the Soczal Contract and the Russian by Capital of Carl Marx. 

We will see how in France in the progress of this move- 
ment there was little or no pretense of consulting the people; 
how a very small minority led by skilful demagogues trium- 
phed overand oppressed twenty-five million people; how this 
autocracy of irresponsible radicals became more pitiless abso- 
lute than the monarchy had ever been; and how this most 
frightful tyranny the world has ever suffered deprived the 
people of liberty of speech, liberty of conscience, liberty 
of person, and even of life, without due process of law. 

Speculation as to whether the revolution was necessary 
has absorbed the thoughts of the learned for over a century. 
Perhaps Turgot and his followers if given power might 
have reformed France without a social upheaval, but the 
weight of expert opinion seems to favor the conclusion 
that if considered scientifically and free of all humane 
emotions, it must be admitted that in spite of the terrific 
barbarism of it all, the gross injustice to many individuals, 
and the violence and excesses to which it gave opportunity, 
the revolution was on the whole a movement, possibly not 
yet at an end, which brought the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Certainly the results were admirable, for 
it awoke humanity from an age-long sleep, brought about a 
renaissance of thought and learning, established the princi- 
ple of democracy on a firm footing, and was a progressive 
and beneficial step towards liberty and social justice. 

The fascination of that amazing epoch is so extraordinary 
that few subjects can compare with it. The interest is 
inexhaustible. Unfortunately none of the existing histories 
of it intended for general reading are satisfactory. None 
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give us a living image of it as a whole; none enable us to 
realize with any vividness what really happened or what 
it all meant. Over eighty years ago Carlyle wrote the 
rhapsody on the French Revolution which he miscalled 
on the title page a history. It is a great book, but we now 
know that it is not history. 

In Dr. Allen’s work, written from an American and 
modern view-point, the story, unique in the annals of man- 
kind, is told faithfully in a straightforward way; French 
and English bias is avoided, the fog of partisanship that has 
hitherto often concealed the truth has been cleared away, 
many myths have been exploded, and some conspiracies of 
history exposed. 

The volumes are elaborately illustrated with a wealth of 
material from French national, municipal, and private col- 
lections. Documents of incontestable authenticity, sketches 
by eye-witnesses, contemporary engravings, placards, por- 
traits, paintings, etc., etc., act as a mirror faithfully reflect- 
ing the aspect of the revolution. No collection equal to 
these can be found in any one other work on the subject. 
They form a veritable museum of history of the epoch of 
great interest and value; some are very curious, and many 
are certain to be a surprise even to those who know some- 
thing of the subject. 
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French Ambassador to the United States. 


March 30, 1921. 
Dear Dr. Allen: 

You pay me a great compliment indeed in offering to dedicate to me 
the general account of the French Revolution which you prepare. It is, 
of course, always rather delicate for one fulfilling public functions to 
accept in advance the dedication of a work the text of which is unknown 
to him; but I doubt not I can trust you not to put in it anything which 
could cause me embarrassment, by which I do not mean that you should 
renounce your freedom of judgment and of speech, but that the general 
tone of the work will be, in accordance, as I take it, with your own dis- 
positions, one of sympathy for my country and for her efforts towards 
liberty and for a better fate in favor of the mass of her people, and indeed 
for mankind at large. 

It is ail, of course, a question of measure, and while I am and all of 
us are in favor of liberal ideas and of real freedom, we detest, as you do 
here, the Bolshevists’ cruel dream which can only bring, under a different 
name, more servitude and more misery. 

Believe me, with sincere thanks, 
Very truly yours, 
JUSSERAND. 
Dr. George H. Allen. 
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PREFACE 


Humanity is still in the throes of a great crisis. It has 
often been noted that critical periods arouse interest in the 
past. To nations history is like the memory in individuals. 
It is the collective recollection of past experience. In 
times of trial the individual finds strength and guidance in 
the memory of past difficulties overcome, past hardships 
endured. And so, in periods that test the fortitude of 
nations, the imagination of the peoples turns to other 
- crises in the past; humanity gathers confidence from the 
thought of suffering that has been borne, instruction from 
consideration of perils that have been met and vanquished. 
Between different historical crises there are often strik- 
ing analogies. Problems repeat themselves though with 
changed conditions. The solution is not always the same; 
but the same qualities of self-possession, prudence, and 
courage are needed to face them, and these are nourished 
by contemplation of heroism whenever or wherever ex- 
hibited. 

The present agony inevitably suggests the last great 
period of general turmoil, not much more than a hundred 
years ago, unprecedented in its intensity and scope, when 
a series of stupendous conflicts involving all Europe grew 
out of the great upheaval in France, which was a revolution 
in the fullest meaning of the term, more complete and 
more universal in its effects than any other revolution of 


modern times. 
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The English revolutions of the seventeenth century had 
been quarrels between the crown and parliament. They 
were struggles in defense of constitutional rights, not 
attacks upon the constitution. The issues were primarily 
political, incidentally ecclesiastical; but they did not touch 
the organization of society. At their close the social 
classes of England remained essentially as before. There 
were no greater modifications in the social organization of 
the country than a gradual evolution might naturally have 
produced. The revolt of the English colonists in North 
America did not aim at sweeping innovation. The essen- 
tial purpose of the colonists was avowedly nothing more 
than to safeguard their traditional rights as Englishmen. 
Nor was the American Revolution accompanied by any 
social upheaval. 

English institutions, political as well as social, had been 
the product of a long and gradual process of growth and 
adaptation. The English constitution had never lagged so 
far behind the spirit of the age as to become abhorrent to 
the nation. The objects of political agitation among Eng- 
lishmen were therefore always limited, practical, specific, 
intended to strengthen or restore the established order and 
not to subvert it. 

The character of the French Revolution was radically 
different. The institutions of France had so long ceased 
to respond to the evolution and needs of French society 
that the intellectual, economic, and political life of the 
nation was hampered and oppressed by restrictions, abuses, 
and inequalities, which had lost all justification. The 
court, aristocracy, and church persistently ignored the 
growing need of reform. The intellect of France aroused 
by the injustice of the existing order, with characteristic 
clearness of thought, created the theory of an ideal society 
based on philosophic principles. The discontent of the 
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bourgeoisie at their disadvantages was intensified as their 
wealth and influence increased. The masses became more 
and more restive under burdens for which the indolence, 
stupidity, and extravagance of those in power were largely 
responsible. | 

The meeting of the States General was the occasion for 
the explosion of all these hoarded passions. With the im- 
patient ardor of lofty aspirations the Revolution swept 
away the old political and social order with all its injustice 
and incongruities. And just because the constructive work 
of the Revolution was a new creation, not an adaptation, 
because it was based on general theories, not local circum- 
stances or conditions, it commended itself as a model for 
universal application. 

Absolute monarchy by divine right was replaced by 
democracy. The theory of class distinctions gave way to 
social equality. A passionate sense of brotherhood in 
common aspirations and ideals took the place of allegiance 
to a king as the bond of national unity. Liberty, equality, 
and fraternity became the universal watchwords of liberty 
and social progress. 

As time goes on it will doubtless become evident that 
the chief significance of the recent great war lies in the 
revolutionary movements which it generated. It will be 
seen that the greatest issues of the time were not the ex- 
ternal differences between the various countries, but the 
internal conflicts threatening to destroy the established 
order. Three empires, in extent and population the great- 
est powers in Europe, have been overthrown. In one case 
an incongruous group of nationalities sprang apart. In 
another a government which with all its efficiency had 
become an anachronism in Europe was abolished. In 
these two cases the revolution was essentially political. 
But in the third case, that of the Empire of the Tsars, the 
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upheaval produced a revolution in a wider and much pro- 
founder sense. It destroyed both the government and the 
social order. 

Russia, lagging far behind the western nations in her 
development, displayed down into the nineteenth century, 
with serfdom and communal tenure, a state of rural society 
which had long been extinct and was almost forgotten in 
western Europe. We can contemplate a still more recent 
period in Russia which recalls by striking parallels the 
situation in France on the eve of the Revolution. We find 
in both countries a division into distinct social classes, the 
organization of trades and professions in guilds, a selfish, 
corrupt administrative bureaucracy; the glaring contrast 
of luxury, extravagance, and cynical indifference in high 
places with poverty, ignorance, and superstition among the 
masses; the peasantry still burdened by feudal obligations,— 
in Russia in the form of annual payments for their re- 
demption from serfdom,—but gaining a rudimentary ex- 
perience in self-government in their village communities, 
which were miniature democracies. We observe the phe- 
nomenon of an intellectual élite inspired with high idealism, 
but inexperienced in practical affairs; the church possessing 
great wealth, but losing influence over the educated classes; 
foreign wars undertaken without due forethought and finally 
aggravating economic ills beyond endurance. The heredi- 
tary autocrats of the two countries were similarly ill-suited 
for the great tasks thrust upon them. Nicholas II, like 
Louis XVI, was well-meaning but hopelessly irresolute, 
swayed by a headstrong, but unreasoning consort. Both 
monarchs with their families suffered as victims in expiation 
of inveterate abuses which they had been too weak or in- 
competent to rectify. 

Contemporary observers of the French Revolution de- 
nounced it as a carnival of folly and wickedness, of 
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fanaticism and licentiousness. But lawlessness and violence 
were the inevitable result of tyranny and inexperience. 
The evil passed away, the good endured. Few persons 
to-day would deny that the French Revolution conferred 
inestimable benefits on mankind. 

At present Russia is the great concern of those who abhor 
violence and prefer order to every other blessing Russia 
is obscured, absorbed in an agonizing process of transfor- 
mation, in the vast turmoil of a struggle for self-expression. 
Confused cries, incoherent rumors issue from the fog that 
hides a seething ocean of humanity. The hopes and fears, 
the weal and woe, of all mankind are involved in this pro- 
digious travail, and no mortal can predict the outcome. 

But the pessimistic observers who at this considerable 
distance insist with so much assurance that the tyrannical 
madness of the oligarchy now in power is driving Russia 
straight to chaos and perdition overlook what is perhaps the 
essential factor in the whole situation. The proletarian 
dictatorship at Moscow exercises small effect on the great 
body of the Russian people. The peasants, eighty per cent 
of the nation, too numerous to be coerced, having taken the 
estates of the great landholders, go their own way, deaf to 
all the clever arguments of communism. When the 
process of transformation is finished, when the mists have 
cleared, it may appear that the most enduring and significant 
work of the revolution in Russia, as in France, has been 
the establishment of an independent peasantry of small 
proprietors as a solid foundation for true democracy. 

The French Revolution was one of the greatest turn- 
ing points in history. It extinguished habitual modes of 
thought which had scarcely changed for centuries. It 
destroyed relationships which a hoary age had sanctioned. 
So transformed is the entire human outlook that we can 
only by a laborious effort of the imagination comprehend 
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the mental attitude of society under the Old Régime. That 
the subordination of the welfare of whole nations to the 
personal interests of their rulers did not seem preposterous 
to the intellect of western Europe, less than two hundred 
years ago, now taxes comprehension. The system of 
Louis XIV, if unopposed, would have doomed Europe to 
a gradual decline into mental stagnation. 

The Revolution came like a great conflagration to clear 
the ground for constructive labor and to purify an atmos- 
phere fatal to all social progress. The fundamental ideas 
of the modern age have been formed by the great intel- 
lectual movement of which the Revolution was the violent 
expression. The Revolution inaugurated the nervous 
energetic life of to-day. It generated the great political 
movements of the nineteenth century. It scattered the 
seeds of liberty broadcast. They germinated in the soil of 
Europe, irrigated by the blood so lavishly shed in battle, 
and brought forth a sturdy growth. The Revolution 
aroused the peoples of Europe to their passionate yearn- 
ing for national expression. It furnished the pattern for 
the great reforms through which Prussia was rehabili- 
tated and won her position of prominence in Europe. 
A knowledge of the French Revolution is indispensable to 
an intelligent appreciation of the events and problems of 
the present age. 

The purpose of this and the following volumes is to 
offer a clear, authentic account of the origin, progress, and 
results of the French Revolution, dealing especially with 
the development of an internal situation in France which 
made a violent upheaval inevitable, the intellectual prepar- 
ation for the change, the dissolution of the old system, 
the constructive work of the Constituent Assembly, the 
growing antagonism between the king and the new move- 
ment, the establishment of the republic, the defense against 
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foreign invasion, the internal reaction to peril from without, 
resulting in the Reign of Terror, the gradual return to 
more stable conditions, the establishment of the Directory, 
and an estimate of the enduring results. 

Every important library contains evidence of the absorb- 
ing interest and patient toil of many scholars in the study 
and elucidation of this remarkable period. The tireless 
devotion of these investigators testifies to the importance 
of the subject. But the enormous mass of documents, 
reports, dissertations, and other detailed material which they 
have edited or produced is useless for the general reader. 
Some famous works presenting a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the French Revolution have found a permanent 
place in the literature of our own and other tongues. 
But the present writer ventures to hope that an unbiased 
account of the movement, embodying the generally ac- 
cepted results of more recent investigation, prepared at 
this particular time, with the consciousness of the great 
human problems now impending, will contribute in some 
measure to broaden the view and clarify the judgment of 
readers who are themselves witnesses of no less epochal 
transformations. 

GEORGE H. ALLEN, PH.D. 


Newton, Mass. 
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CHAPTER I 


GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION 


Home of a great and influential people, first to renounce the absurdities 
and abuses of the old order. Principal constituent elements of the race. 
The Gauls and the Romans. First assembly. Christianity. The bar- 
barians. Clovis and the Franks. The Merovingians and Carolingians. 
Charlemagne’s ideal and its failure. The origin of the distinct orders of 
society. Feudalism. The Crusades. Development of local liberty. The 
States General. Parliamentary institutions. The Hundred Years’ War. 
The recovery of national unity. Relations with Italy. The Renaissance. 
The blending of the civilization of the south with that of the north in France. 
The Reformation and the religious wars in France. The accession of 
Henry IV and the religious settlement. 


France enjoys remarkable advantages of situation. 
Washed on opposite sides by the world’s commercially 
most important bodies of water, its ports are natural con- 
verging points of great international trade routes. It pos- 
sesses an abundance of fertile soil and enjoys within a 
limited area a remarkable variety of climate and hence of 
production. Historically as well as geographically France 
holds the central position in western Europe. It is the 
natural meeting place of the most famous nations. Its 
rivers formed the natural highways for the penetration of 
civilization into northwestern Europe. The civilization 
of France has been influenced in its development from all 
sides. But at the same time the clearly defined borders of 
the country, formed in large part by the seas and lofty 
mountains, and its convenient interior lines of communi- 
cation, many of them radiating from a central region, 


favored the development of national unity. Nature 
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designed France to become the home of a great and 
influential people. 

From France have proceeded mighty forces that more 
than once transformed the established order in Europe, 
reshaping the destinies of nations. The injustices and 
abuses that inflamed the indignation of Frenchmen in the 
eighteenth century were inherent in a social and political 
system which had been the product of a gradual evolution 
through many centuries. But France led the way in 
revolution, not because conditions were worse there, but 
because the French were the first to renounce the absurd- 
ities and abuses of the old order of the state and of society. 
An appreciation, therefore, of that most violent and far- 
reaching of all the great historic upheavals, which ushered 
in the strictly modern period in Europe, requires some 
knowledge of the development of the social and political 
organism of France and an understanding of the intellectual 
and moral genius of the French people. 

As is well known, the Celtic inhabitants of the country 
at the time of its earliest appearance in the light of authen- 
tic history became the most important racial element in the 
later French nation. But their blood, and still more their 
character and customs, were profoundly modified by the 
introduction of the Latin element through the Roman 
conquest. The Teutonic barbarians who overran the 
country with the waning of the Western Roman Empire 
made an important, although less essential, contribution to 
the composition of the nation. And from the Roman 
Empire onwards there has scarcely been a period of fifty 
years in which the population of the country has not 
received a foreign element or undergone an important 
foreign influence modifying its tastes and ideas. Each 
successive element has made its contribution to the nation 
and its life, leaving its mark in language, lineaments, or 
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customs. But since the coalescing of the three principal 
constituent elements the identity and fundamental tradi- 
tions of the French people, developing as they did at a 
comparatively early period a strong sentiment of national 
unity, have never been interrupted by the intrusion of 
foreigners or by the influence of foreign culture or ideas. 

From the sixth to the third century B.c. the Celts, a rude 
but not entirely uncivilized race, were one of the great war- 
like and migratory peoples of Europe. Pouring forth from 
the uncouth forests of what is now southern Germany, 
they overran the present France and Spain, and Britain, 
becoming the dominant element in these countries. They 
invaded Italy, established themselves permanently through- 
out the valley of the Po, and even sacked Rome in 390 B.c. 
In still another direction they ravaged and terrorized 
Macedonia and northern Greece, founded a kingdom, 
and gave a name to an extensive region in the heart of 
Asia Minor. 

The warlike branches of the Celtic stock with which 
the Romans came into contact were called by them the 
Gauls. The territories inhabited by the Gauls in northern 
Italy and between the Pyrenees and the Rhine were dis- 
tinguished by the Romans as Cisalpine and Transalpine 
Gaul, the former being on the hither side of the Alps in 
respect to Rome, the latter lying beyond the Alps; but the 
name Gaul is most commonly used to-day to denote the 
ancient counterpart of modern France, the country most 
intimately associated with the memory of this ancient 
Celtic people. Gaul was larger than modern France, 
because it included all the land enclosed by the Jura, the 
Alps, the Mediterranean, the Pyrenees, the Ocean, the 
English Channel, the North Sea, and the Rhine from its 
mouth to the present vicinity of Bale. The vivacity, love 
of glory, impulsiveness, and intellectual keenness of the 
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Gauls have been transmitted to the brilliant people who 
have in large part descended from them. 

With increasing civilization the warlike spirit of the 
ancient Gauls diminished until in the first century B.C. 
Gaul was threatened with subjugation by the barbarous 
Germanic tribes from beyond the Rhine. This peril was 
the alleged motive for the intervention of the Romans. 
Southeastern Gaul had already been brought under Roman 
rule in the latter part of the second century B.c. But the 
remainder and by far the larger part of the country was sub- 
jugated by Julius Cesar in the course of his famous eight 
campaigns, 58 to 51 B.c. Although the Gauls had fought 
desperately in defense of their independence, when once 
their resistance was broken, they were soon reconciled to 
their conquerors, and the rapid spread of a knowledge of 
the Latin language and literature throughout Gaul, the dif- 
fusion of Roman taste and customs, and the substitution of 
Roman law for the native usages and institutions are one of 
the most striking examples in history of the assimilation 
of anumerous people by a distinct and alien one. The Gauls 
forsook very largely their native practices, gave up their dis- 
tinctive nationality, and appropriated Roman civilization, and 
their French descendants, although mainly Celtic in blood, 
rank as the leading member of the Latin family of nations. 

Many stately cities arose in Gaul, embellished with fora, 
tempies, theaters, triumphal arches, arenas, and aqueducts 
in characteristic Roman fashion. All parts of the country 
were brought into convenient communication by the ex- 
cellent system of the Roman highways. Imposing ruins, 
especially in southern France, still bear witness to the 
material splendor of Roman civilization and to the pros- 
perity of Roman Gaul. 

The management of the local affairs of Gaul under the 
Roman Empire was left very largely in the hands of the 
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native authorities. The formerly independent tribes or 
states to the number of sixty, assimilated in their organ- 
ization to the typical urban commonwealth of the Greco- 
Roman world, were perpetuated as the organs of the local 
administration under the Empire. Most of the important 
cities of modern France had their beginning as the political 
centers of these Gallic communities and it is characteristic 
of the urban development in Roman Gaul that in almost 
all cases the original nomenclature of these places gave 
way to designations derived from the respective triBal 
names. Thus Lutetia, as the city of the Parisii, became 
Paris; Durocortorum, as the city of the Remi, became 
Reims; Noviodunum on the Aisne, as the city of the 
Suessiones, became Soissons; and Samarobriva, as the city 
of the Ambiani, became Amiens. 

In the month of August every year sixty priests repre- 
senting these sixty communities and chosen by them 
individually assembled for the celebration of an imperial 
festival at the temple of Rome and Augustus on the 
tongue of land between the Sadne and the Rhone, in what 
is now the heart of Lyons, opposite ancient Lugudunum, 
the capital of the three Roman provinces of Gaul. This 
assembly had a political as well as a religious significance. 
It sent the expression of the loyalty and gratitude of Gaul 
to the emperor, but it also discussed the griefs and com- 
plaints of the provincials, praised or censured the imperial 
officials and functionaries, and on occasion sent delegates 
to Rome to accuse before the Roman senate the oppressors 
of the provinces. In this way the representative system 
which was evolved in the medieval States General was 
foreshadowed so many centuries before. 

The rapid spread of Christianity throughout Gaul in the 
third century introduced an element of the greatest signifi- 
cance in French history. Throughout the entire period 
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which we have to consider, the church was one of the 
arost important factors and was intimately associated with 
alayost every movement in the political and social evolution 
of the nation, With the conversion of the Emperor 
Coasantine ia 312 ap. the age of the persecution of 
Christianity came to an end and the church acquired the 
recognition aad protection of the imperial government. 
The bishops in the urban centers of Gaul, as elsewhere, 
rose to great tatluence, and as the civil power waned with 
the dechne of the Empire, they assumed many of the 
functions of civil magistrates, 

The amenities of life in the Roman Empire were a con- 
stant allurement to the barbarians inhabiting the wilds 
beyond the frontiers They found their way in increasing 
wamrbders tanto Gaul, sometimes as peaceful settlers, asking 
fer kad to cultivate; sometimes as warriors to serve as 
auxiharies ta the Roman army; but again as marauders 
seeking booty. When it became impossible to repel the 
Germanic tribes by force, the emperors sanctioned the 
settlement in different regions of Gaul of tribes with whom 
they had formed alliances, hoping that they would defend 
the country against the inroads of others. Thus, early in 
the Rikth century, the Burgundians occupied an extensive 
region im the valleys af the Sadme and Rhone which took 
the name of Burgundy from them and the Visigoths 
Qccapred the southwestern part of Gaul and soon extended 
thair power over Spain as well, The fact that these two 
peoples at the time of their conversion to Christianity had 
adopted the Arian heresy, which was the denial of the 
erthodox doctrine of the Trinity, was a barrier between 
them and the native Gallo-Roman population. An asso- 
elation of warlike tribes known as the Franks, who were 
sll heathen, crased the lower Rhine and penetrated 
northern Gaul. 
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Impelled by a common danger in 451 a.D. the Franks, 
Gallo-Romans, Burgundians, and Visigoths joined forces 
to repulse the appalling invasion of the Huns who were 
filling Europe with slaughter and desolation, and their 
memorable victory over this terrible horde on the plain 
of Ch4lons saved western civilization from destruction. 

Clovis, King of the Franks, a descendant of a certain 
Merovaeus who had fought in the battle of Chalons, 
overthrew the last Roman governor in Gaul at Soissons in 
486 a.D. The marriage of Clovis with Clotilda, an ortho- 
dox Christian princess, was followed by his conversion and 
his baptism on Christmas day, 496 a.D., in the cathedral of 
Reims by the archbishop St. Remi. In memory of this 
momentous event it became customary for the French 
kings to be consecrated in Reims cathedral. 

By embracing the orthodox, as distinguished from the 
Arian, doctrine of Christianity, Clovis won the favor of the 
Catholic hierarchy and of Catholic believers generally 
throughout Gaul and this enabled him to reduce the Bur- 
gundians to subjection and to drive the Visigoths from 
their possessions north of the Pyrenees. Thus Clovis 
extended his royal rule over most of Gaul, a territory cor- 
responding to modern France, Belgium, and southern 
Holland as far north as the Rhine, and founded the 
Merovingian dynasty of Frankish kings. 

No part of the heritage of Roman civilization was 
entirely lost through the coming of the barbarians. The 
new-comers were gradually absorbed by the native popu- 
lation and adopted very largely their customs and institu- 
tions. The Germanic tribes were in general distinguished 
by their receptivity and capacity for civilization. They 
are commonly believed to have introduced into the nations, 
of which they became a component element, the sentiment 
for personal independence and a love of individual liberty. 
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Clovis commanded his own Franks by virtue of his 
hereditary right of kingship, but he exercised over the 
Gallo-Roman population what was regarded as an author- 
ity delegated by the Eastern Roman emperors at Constan- 
tinople. This fiction of the delegation of Roman imperial 
authority over Gaul continued a long time. The Mero- 
vingian kings reached the zenith of their power with 
Dagobert, 628 to 638 A.D. The stability of the dynasty 
was repeatedly imperilled or shaken by the unfortunate 
custom of dividing the kingdom, like a private estate, 
among the sons of a deceased king. But the successors of 
Dagobert sank into such a condition of utter sloth and in- 
competence that they became known as Les Rois Fainéants, 
or the Sluggard Kings. All real power passed into the 
hands of their chief ministers, the Mayors of the Palace, 
one of whom won an immortal name by defeating the 
Saracens, who had invaded France from Spain, in a great 
battle near Tours in 732 A.D. and thereby turning back 
the tide that threatened to sweep over Europe and subvert 
Christianity. ‘This hero, Charles Martel, and his son Pepin 
laid the foundation of a new and vigorous dynasty, which 
took its name from the latter’s more illustrious son, Charles 
the Great. 

With the sanction of the pope, who is said to have de- 
clared that the title and reality of power should go together, 
the last descendant of Clovis was dethroned and sent to end 
his life in a monastery and Pepin was consecrated as king 
in 752 A.D. Pepin showed his gratitude to the pope by 
crossing the Alps at the head of his army, defeating the 
unruly Lombards who had threatened Rome, and turning 
over to the see of St. Peter the cities which he had re- 
covered from them. Thus the temporal sovereignty of 
the papacy was established over Rome and its immediate 
vicinity and a considerable territory beside. 
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Charles the Great, or to use the equivalent French 
designation by which he is best known, Charlemagne, who 
succeeded his father Pepin in 768 a.D., was the most re- 
markable figure in European history between the fall of 
the Western Roman Empire and the dawn of the Renais- 
sance, by reason of his comprehensive and enlightened 
designs and the tireless energy and sagacity with which he 
strove to accomplish them. His character combined the 
pristine vigor of the northern barbarians with the sense 
of order and system of the Romans. His aim was to 
establish a great territorial state with an effective and 
regularly organized and functioning administration and 
thus vanquish the disintegrating tendencies of the time. 
He conquered the Lombards, who were again making 
trouble, and annexed their territory and after prolonged 
and bitter struggles subjugated the Saxons in the forests of 
northern Germany and compelled them to accept Christi- 
anity. Asa result of his numerous campaigns Charlemagne 
extended his rule from the Atlantic Ocean to the confines 
of Hungary and from the Mediterranean to the Baltic Sea. 
As Charlemagne knelt before the altar of St. Peter’s 
basilica in Rome during the solemn mass on Christmas 
day 800 A.D. the pope placed the imperial crown on his 
head and the populace hailed him as Emperor and 
Augustus. Thus the church sanctioned the resuscitation 
of the Roman Empire. This ceremony was the inaugura- 
tion of the Holy Roman Empire which played an impor- 
tant part in the Middle Ages and was finally abolished by 
Napoleon in 1806. 

Charlemagne devoted the same energy to the intellectual 
and moral progress of his subjects as to the extension of 
his dominion and the subjugation of the barbarians who 
might disturb its tranquillity. He established schools, pro- 
moted commerce, and enacted a vast amount of legislation 
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covering almost every subject, political, civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical, in the form of edicts or “capitularies.” 
Officials known as counts administered the different cities 
and districts of the realm, and Charlemagne sent out at 
regular intervals on circuit special commissioners called 
Missi to supervise the administrative activity of the counts. 

But after the death of this great ruler in 814 A.D. it soon 
became evident that much that he had done would not 
endure. The forces of disintegration, checked for a time, 
became stronger than ever. Charlemagne’s three grand- 
sons divided the empire between them by the treaty of 
Verdun in 843 a.D. Charles the Bold took France, Louis 
received Germany, and Lothair obtained Italy. This 
division marked the beginning of the three great sover- 
eionties of France, Germany, and Italy. With Lothair’s 
kingdom there was included a long strip of territory 
between the kingdoms of his two brothers, called Lothair’s 
Land, Lotharingen, or Lorraine. The central part of this 
incongruous adjunct became the Duchy of Lorraine and 
remained debatable ground throughout the centuries and 
the cause of many European conflicts. 

The kings of the Carolingian dynasty, the descendants of 
Charlemagne, degenerated like their predecessors of the 
family of Clovis, until finally in 987 A.D., upon the death 
of Louis V, the chief nobles of France, passing over the 
deceased king’s brother, the claimant of this royal line, 
chose as king Hugh Capet, Duke of the Franks and 
Count of Paris, inaugurating a new and eventful period 
in the history of France. 

Underlying nearly all the great phenomena in the evolu- 
tion of French society for many centuries preceding the 
French Revolution was the fundamental division of the 
nation into distinct and sharply defined orders or castes. 
The key to an understanding of this division must be 
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sought in an analysis of the factors giving rise to the 
feudal nobility of France which continued to exist as an 
exclusive caste down to the Revolution. 

The view that the medieval nobility arose from the con- 
quest of Gaul by the Franks, who supposedly despoiled the 
Gallo-Roman population of its land and reduced it to 
servitude, so that the subsequent distinction between the 
noble and the ignoble rested upon a difference of race and 
represented the contrast between the conquerors and the 
conquered, was generally accepted down to the time of 
the Revolution and has scarcely disappeared entirely down 
to the present, although it is quite misleading. For while 
some elements of the medieval feudal nobility existed even 
before the Frankish invasion, and are apt to be present in 
any primitive, loosely-knit, or turbulent society, the insti- 
tution as a whole did not reach a distinctive stage of 
development until several centuries after the settlement 
of the barbarians in Gaul. 

The idea of hereditary nobility was common to the 
Gauls, the Romans, and the barbarians. The Roman 
senatorial order, which received a formal organization 
under the Empire, had been extended to Gaul and the 
other provinces. There was also under the Roman Em- 
pire the lesser nobility of municipal magnates forming the 
decurial class. The soil of Roman Gaul had been largely 
held in great estates and a territorial aristocracy had never 
ceased to exist after the downfall of the Empire. 

But the medieval nobility derived a special character 
from the feudal system upon which it rested. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to give a precise definition to feudalism, 
since the political and social arrangements summed up in 
the term were never reduced to a strictly logical and con- 
sistent system. But its essential characteristic was the 
fusion of political and judicial power with a particular 
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form of land tenure. While in the strict sense feudalism 
is confined to this special form of tenure and the institutions 
directly connected with it, the term feudal system is loosely 
applied to the whole social and political organization of the 
time, and not without good reason, for it was the character- 
istic and most important feature of society. The evolution 
and significance of feudalism must be studied in connection 
with the most important political, social, and economic 
movements throughout several centuries. 

In any society in which wealth consists mainly in land 
and in which rural products are the prevailing form of 
movable property, the division of classes is naturally based 
on the tenure of land. This was the situation in Gaul under 
the later Roman Empire. The land was largely occupied 
by the great estates of the senatorial families and the state 
domains, while pious endowments were rapidly increasing 
the holdings of the church. 

These large estates had always been cultivated by troops 
of slaves. The condition of the slaves had been gradually 
ameliorated under the Empire. Slaves were often allowed 
to settle and establish homes on particular allotments of 
ground which they cultivated with the privilege of retain- 
ing for themselves a certain part of the product. The 
upward tendency thus started continued through the stage 
of medieval serfdom towards eventual liberty. At the 
same time the emancipation of slaves became ever more 
frequent under the Empire and especially after Christianity. 
prevailed. Freedmen remained in a condition of partial 
economic and personal dependence on their former owners. 
On the great estates they naturally received allotments of 
land as tenants cultivating them on shares. From freed- 
men in this situation and from other classes of the poor 
and defenseless who sought the support and protection of 
the rich and powerful there was formed a special class, 
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known as coloni, consisting of peasants, free in person, but 
attached to the soil which they cultivated as tenants, being 
transferred with it in case of change of ownership. The 
coloni constituted virtually a distinct class between slavery | 
and freedom. In the fourth century the imperial govern- 
ment, seeking desperately a remedy for the decrease of 
production and hence of revenue, imposed a compulsory 
hereditary character upon the status of the coloni. 

In the disturbed period before the close of the Western 
Roman Empire the humble and helpless in great numbers 
surrendered their land to the powerful in return for pro- 
tection, receiving back the use of it subject to services and 
payments. Thus whole villages in Gaul became dependent 
on powerful landholders, and with the general disorgan- 
ization of the government the large proprietors assumed an 
informal jurisdiction over the population of their estates, so 
that the union of administrative authority and the tenure of 
land existed in germ before the establishment of Frankish 
supremacy. It remained for the barbarians to combine 
with it the relationship of personal allegiance of vassal to 
liege-lord which gave feudal tenure its distinctive char- 
acter. 

It was a native custom of the German chiefs and leaders 
to surround themselves with a train of trusty retainers or 
vassals bound by an oath of peculiar sanctity to follow them 
in life or death. These vassals. were maintained at the 
chief’s table or by his bounty and were rewarded by gifts 
from his share of the spoils of victory. 

The essential feature of the Roman political system had 
been itsimpersonal character. But the relation of allegiance 
of the citizen to an invisible entity, the state, was too ab- 
stract for the imagination of the barbarians. Allegiance 
with them was necessarily a relationship between particular 
persons. The Frankish chiefs brought into Gaul their 
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trains of vassals, upon whose sworn fidelity they must have 
felt especially dependent during the warlike period of the 
invasions. As the chief had formerly rewarded his vassals 
with gifts from his share of the booty, so now he gave 
them land from the state domains or usurped estates. At 
first no condition seems to have been attached to such 
oifts, and they were for life only. 

Under the later Roman Empire, Gaul had been ad- 
ministered by seventeen counts under a vicarius. The 
Merovingian kings continued the same general system of 
administration, placing counts and dukes as their repre- 
sentatives over the different districts and chief towns. 
These officials administered justice, collected taxes, and 
led the military contingents of their circumscriptions. 
The economic decay of the Roman Empire had been due 
in no small part to an increasing scarcity of the precious 
metals as medium of exchange. Society had thereby been 
compelled to revert very largely to the primative method 
of carrying on traffic by barter. The public officials 
received the chief part of their remuneration in com- 
modities and articles of use and only a small part in money. 
Public estates were set aside for the maintenance of the 
provincial governors while in office. In the same way the 
counts and dukes of the Merovingian period received 
the usufruct of portions of the royal domain situated in 
their respective administrative districts. Rights in land 
became the recognized corollary of political and adminis- 
trative authority. 

Two forces are always at work in government, those of 
centralization and decentralization, of cohesion and dis- 
integration. The Frankish kings were engaged in an 
interminable struggle with the powerful disorganizing 
forces of the times. The more capable and determined 
gained temporary advantages, but these were soon swept 
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away in the prevailing tendency to disunion. The vital 
need of binding together the resources of the country 
naturally led the kings to appoint their own sworn liege- 
men to important positions and to require the oath of 
fealty of those on whom they conferred lands and the 
rights of jurisdiction, and such royal favors became con- 
ditional upon the rendering of military service. 

Very frequently the kings granted the so-called rights of 
immunity to great ecclesiastical and lay proprietors. This 
signified exemption from the authority of the counts and 
other regular representatives of the sovereign power. The 
landholder who received the privilege of immunity became 
an immediate vassal of the king, administered justice within 
the limits of the concession, and led the military contingent 
of his dependents to war. To some extent the granting of 
immunity seems to have been part of the policy of counter- 
acting the power of the counts and dukes. In part it may 
have been the formal recognition of a situation already 
existing in fact. But very often the concession was an ad- 
vantage wrung from the weakness of the royal power. 

After the death of Charlemagne, France sank rapidly 
into a welter of violence and disorder. The counts and 
dukes appropriated the authority and lands of which they 
had been the temporary custodians and became almost 
independent princes with sovereign power, and generally 
throughout all grades of the administration offices and 
honors were converted into personal and hereditary rights. 
The country was filled with the strife and lawlessness of 
the feudal chieftains, and at the same time the Northmen 
ravaged the northern and western coasts, penetrated the 
interior by way of the Seine and Loire, and even besieged 
Paris in 885 A.D. When every town, every village, and 
every individual was liable at any time to be made the 
victim of violence or of a sudden attack, strength and 
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courage became the chief titles to distinction. France 
became dotted with frowning castles and strongholds. 
Towns and villages placed themselves under the authority 
of those who had power to defend them. Small inde- 
pendent landholders, unable longer to protect themselves, 
everywhere resigned their social and political liberty, which 
had become a farce, and surrendered their lands to neigh- 
boring lords, receiving them back as tenants burdened with 
rents and services. 

The unity of the state was lost in a hundred petty prin- 
cipalities whose lords assumed authority to coin money, 
levy taxes, make laws, and administer justice. The old 
Roman conception of the uniform, direct allegiance of all 
citizens to the state was supplanted by the personal alle- 
giance of a vast number of little groups to their superiors, 
of the latter in turn to their feudal superiors, and so on 
through successive grades until the converging lines of 
relationship reached the king as apex of the feudal hierar- 
chy. In place of the universal principles of Roman juris- 
prudence there was a bewildering diversity of local usages 
and customs. 

Feudalism had usurped the functions of local govern- 
ment. The unit of local administration was the seigneurie 
or manor, a division based on the political authority implied 
in the possession of an estate. We find different degrees 
of subjection among the agricultural classes on the manors. 
The lowest class was made up of serfs, representing the 
rural slaves of the Roman Empire together, no doubt, 
with coloni who had lapsed into a servile condition. The 
serf was ordinarily described as tas/lable et corvéable a la 
merct et volonté de son seigneur, that is, under obligation to 
pay rent and render services at the absolute discretion of 
his lord, although the rigor of this principle was in general 
gradually abated through custom and the more enlightened 
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spirit of the times. The so-called censives, forming a class 
above the serfs, were originally the free peasants who came 
under the authority of the seigneurs, or lords of the manor, 
through the latters’ usurpation of local government. The 
seigneurs taxed the censives by virtue of the taxing power 
of the king which they had appropriated, and as the taxing 
power of the sovereign authority is unlimited, there was 
no formal restriction upon the exactions of the feudal lords 
from this class of their dependents. Unlike the serfs, 
however, the censives could be regarded as proprietors, as 
they could sell, alienate, or transmit by inheritance their 
holdings of land. Each manor contained the castle of the 
seigneur or lord, as well as his home-farm or demesne, and 
the dependent holdings of the tenants of different cate- 
gories, the serfs rendering services and the censives paying 
rents. But besides these regular rents and services dues of 
all kinds were exacted from the rural population some of 
which will be described later. 

Underlying the whole complex system of rural tenures 
and the divisions of society based upon them was the 
fundamental distinction between the so-called terres-nobles, 
the lands held on condition of military service, and the 
so-called terres-roturiéres, or lands held on condition of 
services in labor or contributions. This distinction goes 
back to the old feeling of the barbarians that the occupa- 
tions of war were noble, while the occupations of peace 
were base. 

In the feudal sense sovereignty was identified with 
ownership. It was the general principle of feudalism that 
all land was held directly or indirectly of the king, that 
there was no land without a Jord, and that from every acre 
of land some kind of service was due. In the feudal scheme 
the crown lands supported the court; the church lands 
defrayed the cost of religious rites, instruction, the care of 
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the sick and destitute, and the maintenance of a class of 
men who devoted their lives to the spiritual salvation of 
society; and the lands held by military tenure provided for 
public defense. 

The election of Hugh Capet as reise in 987 was a 
turning point in French history. The Carolingian kings 
had remained very largely German at heart. Hugh Capet 
was the first truly French king. There lay before the 
Capetians the great task of restoring the dismembered 
sovereign power and of building up a homogeneous 
national state. But the royal domain of the new king was 
confined to his feudal possessions, a comparatively small 
territory with Paris as its capital. He held but a shadowy 
supremacy over the other great feudal lords who con- 
sidered themselves as practically his equals. Generation 
after generation, through various means, the abler of his 
successors consolidated the royal authority by gradually 
drawing into their own hands all the great feudal lord- 
ships of the country, and thus extending the name of 
France with the power of its dukes until they covered 
the whole of the extensive territory which formed the 
kingdom of Louis XIV and of the later Bourbon kings. 

The internal history of the country is largely taken up 
for several centuries with the evolution of the French 
monarchy, which slowly overcame the forces of anarchy, 
created the most centralized and compact kingdom in 
Europe, and made its authority absolute by the subjection 
or suppression of every institution that could serve as a 
check or limitation on its: power, but finally perished 
through its own extravagant conduct and the abuses which 
it failed to rectify. 

The crusades which originated in France and in which 
Frenchmen had the largest share failed to win perman- 
ently the intended results, but were the source of many 
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permanent advantages to France and western Europe. 
The crusaders brought back new arts, new products, new 
methods of agriculture, and the seeds of a new intellectual 
life. The crusades contributed to many important social 
and political changes in France. The weakening of the 
strength and resources of the nobility created a favorable 
opportunity for the towns which had grown in population 
and wealth at favorable points on the feudal territories to 
gain municipal privileges from their lords. In some in- 
stances they purchased immunities and rights of self- 
government from the needy barons. In other cases the 
impoverished lords were unable to contest the assumption 
of these privileges by the townspeople. The kings and 
bishops also granted charters to the urban centers under 
their authority. The towns won the right to make their 
own by-laws, to administer their own justice, to raise all 
the taxes in their domain in their own way, and to exercise 
their own police power. In these self-governing towns, 
or communes, as they were called, the general assembly of 
citizens elected the magistracy, which usually consisted of 
a mayor and aldermen. 

This development of local liberty went on during the 
eleventh, twelfth, and first part of the thirteenth centuries. 
The kings favored the increasing power of the towns and 
confirmed the charters granted them by their feudal lords. 
The communes became important corporate members of 
feudal society. Their relationship with the feudal lords 
was not entirely severed, but the remaining seigneurial 
authority was strictly defined and represented in each com- 
mune by the prevéot, or provost, the lord’s representative in 
municipal affairs. The period of great vitality of the 
feudal system became the only period of vigorous self- 
government in the history of France. The kings en- 
listed the support of the communes in their struggle for 
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supremacy with the feudal nobility. But as soon as the 
monarchy was successful in this initial struggle with 
feudalism, it suppressed the liberties of the towns together 
with all other forms of local independence. 

The falling off in the vitality of the feudal power through 
loss of life and dissipation of wealth in the crusades was 
directly favorable to the growth of royal prerogative as well 
as to the development of municipal privileges. Political 
events also afforded an opportunity for the extension of 
the royal power. 

Charles the Simple, one of the later Carolingian sover- 
eigns, purchased freedom from the inroads of the North- 
men by giving up to them the band of territory bordering 
the English Channel, an area of about 10,000 square miles, 
with Rouen as its capital, which was actually in their pos- 
session at the time, on condition that the Norse leader 
Rollo should take oath of allegiance to him as overlord 
in 911. These Northmen, or Normans, settled in this 
region and soon gave up their roving ways. They adopted 
Christianity and the French language and civilization, and 
the province to which they gave a name became one of 
the most enlightened in France. 

In 1066, William, Duke of Normandy, descendant of 
Rollo, crossed the Channel and conquered England, in- 
troducing there a stronger government and the seeds of a 
great national development. In fact, the national history 
of England may almost be said to date from the Norman 
conquest of the country. William and his immediate suc- 
cessors at the same time ruled England as independent 
sovereigns and Normandy as vassals of the Kings of France. 
Henry II, who came to the English throne in 1145, 
the son of the French Duke of Anjou, inherited several 
provinces in France from his parents and acquired others 
by his marriage with the divorced wife of Louis VII of 
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France. Thus the king of a foreign land became feudal 
lord of a larger part of France than the royal domain itself, 
controlling all the western and southern parts of the coun- 
try. Such a situation was a menace to the independence 
and consolidation of the power of the royal dynasty of 
France. It was especially galling to the ambitious French 
sovereign, Philip II, called Augustus, who reigned from 
1180 to 1223. 

When Henry’s fourth son, the unworthy John, mounted 
the English throne, Philip’s opportunity was come. King 
John was summoned to appear before the court of the 
French king as his feudal liege-lord to answer for the 
reputed murder of his brother Arthur, and when he failed 
to appear, his fiefs in France were declared forfeited to the 
French crown, and Philip seized all the English posses- 
sions north of the Loire, vastly increasing the royal domain. 
In fact, he added Normandy, Vermandois, Auvergne, 
Touraine, Anjou, Maine, and Poitou to the dominions of 
the crown, leaving Aquitaine alone in the power of the 
English because it was the inheritance of Eleanor, King 
John’s mother. 

It was natural that Louis IX, who reigned until 1270 and 
earned the title Saint by his great love of justice, should take 
the chief step in redeeming the administration of justice 
from the clutches of feudalism by asserting the right of the 
crown to hear appeals in all cases from the lower courts 
and by establishing the Parliament of Paris as the highest 
court of the kingdom. Feudal lords nominally sat as judges 
in this court, but trained jurists, appointed as experts to 
assist them, became the effective members of the tribunal. 
These professional jurists were schooled in the Roman law 
which was rapidly recovering great influence at that time. 
Roman law as interpreted and applied by these authorities, 
zealous adherents of the king their patron, became a very 
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effective instrument in building up the royal prerogative. 
The jurists proclaimed the maxim, drawn from the later’ 
Roman jurisprudence, that the will of the prince is law. 
This principle was then used as a weapon in the struggle 
for order and progress, but it became in course of time the 
instrument of absolutism and reaction. 7 

With the increasing importance of the popular elements 
in the political life of western Europe about this time, 
modern parliamentary institutions made their first appear- 
ance. England was somewhat in advance of France in this 
development. In England the constitutional struggles of 
the thirteenth century were prolific of momentous changes. 
The Grand Council of the Norman period had been the 
assembly of the king’s tenants-in-chief, the whole body of 
those who held land by feudal tenure directly of the king. 
But in course of time the lesser barons, who were not sum- 
moned individually, ceased to appear as a body and their 
place was filled by representation. Knights of the shire 
were elected by the well-to-do freeholders as representa- 
tives in the national assemblies. 

Besides the higher clergy, the greater barons, and the 
two knights elected as representatives from each shire, 
Simon de Montfort, during the brief period of his supre- 
macy, summoned two representatives from each of the 
towns to the national assemby called in 1265. Thus the 
principle of representation was definitely established, and 
commoners took their place beside prelates, nobles, and 
knights of the shire in the national body. 

The parliament summoned by Edward I in 1295 con- 
tained the archbishops, bishops, abbots, and representatives 
of the lower clergy; earls and greater barons by special 
personal summons; knights as representatives of the shires 
and burgesses, chosen by the borough freemen in each 
place, representing the towns. ‘This was the type for the 
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constitution of all future parliaments. Presently this 
unwieldy body fell apart into two houses. The main 
body of the clergy withdrew and formed an entirely 
distinct assembly under the name of convocation. The 
earls and greater barons summoned by special summons, 
with whom the greater magnates of the church, the 
“lords spiritual” adhered, formed the House of Lords. 
The commoners from the boroughs with the knights 
representing the gentry of the shires, who were neither 
great barons, summoned by personal summons, nor yet 
commoners, formed the House of Commons. This 
change was completed by the middle of the four- 
teenth century and gave Parliament outwardly its present 
form. : 

A controversy between Philip IV and the pope was the 
motive for the corresponding movement in France. This 
impecunious monarch, whose needs had far outstripped 
his ordinary feudal revenue, levied a general tax, assessing 
the clergy as well as the laity. The clergy protested and 
were supported in their opposition by the pope. A set- 
tlement of this particular question was made, but the 
enmity between king and pope remained and gave rise to 
other quarrels and finally resolved itself into a contest for 
supremacy. The king appealed to the support of the 
country in his assertion of independence as against the 
papacy in political matters. A national assembly was called 
to meet in the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris in 1302, 
to which Philip summoned not only clergy and nobility, 
as had been customary, but representatives from the self- 
governing towns. Assemblies thus formed received the 
name of States General in France, because they were com- 
posed of the three chief estates, or classes, of the kingdom, 
the clergy, the nobility, and the citizens chosen as repre- 
sentatives by the free towns. 
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This first States General summoned by Philip the Fair 
was outwardly like the parliament called together in Eng- 
land seven: years before by Edward I. But the striking 
contrast between the subsequent history of the two insti- 
tutions, due to differences of national temperament, politi- 
cal habits, and geographic conditions, is one of the most 
impressive facts in European history. 

The States General, although claiming for a time at least 
to be the ultimate source of all authority in France, never 
became a positive factor in the government under the Old 
Régime. Their competence was never clearly defined. 
They never, even in the period of their greatest activity, 
became a truly legislative authority. The kings generally 
acknowledged in them only a consultative capacity. While 
the control over new taxation claimed by the States Gen- 
eral was not seriously contested, it was often evaded. Until 
the crown was sure of its revenue and of its mastery over 
feudal privilege, it found it convenient from time to time 
to obtain the formal sanction of the three estates for its 
acts of sovereignty. But with the full establishment of 
royal power the countenance of the estates was no longer 
needed and the kings ceased convoking them, leaving the 
institution in complete abeyance for one hundred and 
seventy-five years before the Revolution. 

There were various reasons for this comparative impo- 
tence and fruitlessness of the States General under the Old 
Régime. ‘The assembly lacked consistency of aim and 
purpose and never became the genuine mouthpiece of the 
national will. Its feebleness was due to lack of solidarity 
of the three orders of the clergy, the nobility, and the 
Third Estate, which elected their delegates separately in 
each province. On one occasion, in 1484, the three orders 
chose the same delegates, but this was not continued ex- 
cept in a few provinces. The three estates deliberated 
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apart as separate bodies, and each submitted its own cahiers, 
or list of grievances and suggestions, to the king. The 
kings opposed one order to another. There was never a 
hearty cooperation of the three estates in upholding 
national liberties against the encroachments of the crown. 
The commonalty in their jealousy of the nobility sought 
equality rather than liberty. The latter, whose chief con- 
cern was for the preservation of their selfish privileges, 
sought liberty only for themselves and persistently strove 
to repress the commonalty. After the sixteenth century 
the clergy generally made common cause with the nobility 
from whom their leading members usually sprang. The 
three classes in the States General sat apart; they voted by 
classes and not by individuals, so that when the clergy 
and nobility were united they had twice the weight of the 
commoners. 

The States General only assembled at the royal summons 
and at irregular and generally infrequent intervals. They 
were incapable, therefore, of exercising any continuous or 
effective control over the administration. They never gained 
real control of the public purse. They lost the oppor- 
tunity for this when, in the interest of the national defense 
and of public order, they consented to the establishment 
of a standing army and conferred on the king, Charles VII, 
the power of imposing a tax called the taille for defraying 
the expenses of it. This authorization was renewed under 
Louis XI. The kings increased this war tax at their dis- 
cretion and applied it to any royal expenditure. The 
States General were usually summoned at times of extreme 
financial crisis when the crown had already exhausted all 
its resources. ‘They found the country engaged without 
their sanction in some costly adventure in which heavy 
sacrifices could alone avert calamity so that their consent 
to new taxation was imposed by the very circumstances. 
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From the States General of Tours under Louis XIII to 
those of Orleans under Charles IX fifty years passed with- 
out a convocation of the States General. The expenses of 
the state were tripled during this time while royalty pro- 
vided for its wars and prodigalities by increasing the 
existing taxes, selling parts of the public domain, making 
appointment to certain public offices salable, and bor- 
rowing. 

The evolution of parliamentary institutions in England 
was the direct opposite of this. The comparative im- 
munity of England from attack was. unfavorable to the 
maintenance of the medieval military class. Feudal dis- 
tinctions never hardened there into a rigid social system 
such. as restricted adaptability in France and other conti- 
nental countries. In parliament the knights of the shire, 
representing the lesser baronage, sat with the commoners. 
No fixed line separated the nobility from the nation. 
Nobility was not inherent in blood; the sons of the noble, 
except the eldest, were all commoners. Parliament be- 
came the nucleus of national feeling and the expression of 
the popular will. In the great constitutional crises parlia- 
ment was inspired by common interests and a common 
purpose that enabled it to counteract the influence of the 
court. 

The foundation of parliamentary government was laid in 
England in the power of the popular chamber over tax- 
ation which was definitely confirmed in the civil contests 
of the same seventeenth century in which the States Gen- 
eral of France became dormant. The isolation of England 
gave no excuse for standing armies which might have be- 
come the tools of despotism to crush popular liberties. 
With the purse-strings in its grasp Parliament acquired 
one by one inevitably all the essential elements of sover- 
eignty. The unique character of English parliamentary 
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institutions made them the admiration of the French po- 
litical philosophers of the eighteenth century. British 
colonization carried them to all quarters of the globe and 
made the British Parliament the Mother of Parliaments. 
The revolutionary movements of the nineteenth century 
planted them broadcast over western Europe. 

Charles IV, the last of the direct line of Capetian kings, 
died leaving no son in 1328. His cousin, Philip of Valois, 
was crowned king as Philip VI, but Edward III, King 
of England, claimed the throne of France, in violation 
of the Salic Law, on the ground that his mother was 
sister of the deceased French monarch. The disputed 
succession was the immediate cause of a struggle which 
lasted with temporary intermissions of peace or truce for 
more than a century. Perhaps the extensive English pos- 
sessions in the southwest of France were really a more 
fundamental cause of this contest than the dynastic quarrel. 
The Hundred Years’ War inflicted incalculable damage 
and misery on France. The terrible defeats suffered by 
the French at Crécy, Poitiers, and Agincourt were due to 
the self-complacent pride of the French nobility and 
showed the inadaptability of the feudal organization of 
society. Scarcely a province of France escaped devasta- 
tion in the course of the struggle. The administration 
was disorganized and the country lapsed into a welter of 
civil strife and feudal anarchy. The peasants in the region 
about Paris and Beauvais, driven to despair by the hard- 
ships suffered in the Hundred Years’ War and by the 
oppression of the nobles, rose in fierce revolt in 1358, 
destroying castles and committing many atrocities. Even 
the populace of Paris, led by Etienne Marcel, went so far 
as to invade the palace of the dauphin, murdering two of 
his marshals before his eyes. This uprising, known as the 
Jacquerie, left a deep impression. But it was soon put 
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down and the nobles exacted terrible vengeance, slaughter- 
ing the insurgents in great numbers. 

In the darkest period of the Hundred Years’ War the 
siege of Orleans by the English was lifted through the 
seemingly miraculous intervention of the simple peasant 
girl. The tide turned; the English were driven from all 
their conquests except Calais and lost all their possessions 
in the southwest, which were united with the French 
crown in 1453. But this fortunate outcome was not 
reached until after the States General of Orleans in 1439 
had authorized a royal standing army and had virtually 
instituted a permanent system of taxation by sanctioning 
the imposition of the taille, which was borne by the tillers 
of the soil. The substitution of a professional standing 
army for the feudal militia was the natural corollary of the 
discovery of gunpowder and the development of artillery 
which deprived the mailed knight and medieval castle of 
all military value. 

Henceforth the nobles became officers in the king’s army 
and were paid for their service from the royal treasury. 
Nevertheless the nobility retained the peculiar advantages, 
the rights to land, distinctions, and privileges, including 
immunity from the chief burden of taxation, which they 
had previously enjoyed in consideration of their military 
service at the summons of their liege-lord. This was a 
denial of the fundamental principle of the feudal system. 
The continuance of these rights to land and peculiar privi- 
leges without the corresponding service was really the 
defrauding of the nation for the benefit of a limited class. 
Only a social upheaval finally effaced this wrong. 

Louis XI toiled indefatigably throughout his reign, 
1461 to 1483, to consolidate the royal power and to extend 
the royal domain of France, relying on craft and cun- 
ning rather than on force of arms. His chief opponent 
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was Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who was also 
ruler of the Netherlands, and who aspired to create a 
powerful middle kingdom between France and Germany. 
But he fell in battle with the Swiss while besieging Nancy 
in Lorraine, and as he left no son, the Duchy of Burgundy 
passed to the French crown by feudal law in 1477. 
Subsequently Louis XI received Provence by bequest. 
This French king was so successful in his efforts for the 
amalgamation of the kingdom that his reign may be re- 
garded in a general way as marking the transition between 
the loosely-jointed medieval, and the compact modern, 
kingdom of France. Charles VIII married Anne of 
Brittany, and thus brought that important province into 
the crown domains. But the provinces of France retained 
their local diversity of laws and customs long after the 
political unity of the country had been achieved. 

The marriage of Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, 
who inherited the Low Countries from her father, to 
Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, who was later elected 
German, or Holy Roman, Emperor, was fraught with far- 
reaching consequences for France as well as for Europe 
generally. Their grandson ruled by hereditary right Spain 
with the New World, Sicily, Sardinia, Naples, Austria, and 
the Low Countries, and was chosen German Emperor. 
He was the famous Charles I of Spain, otherwise known 
as Charles V of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Certain momentous events concurring in the second 
half of the fifteenth century modified profoundly the 
whole character of European thought and civilization. 
It was the age of the revival of learning, of the invention 
of printing, and of the great discoveries. After the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 a multitude 
of learned Greeks sought an asylum in Italy and western 
Europe, bringing with them their ancient erudition and 
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many priceless manuscripts, diffusing a new and passionate 
interest in the Greek language and classical literature and 
philosophy. The intellect of western Europe was aroused 
to fresh activity and a keener perception. Revivals, in- 
ventions, and discoveries filled the age with fresh ideas. 
The larger vision and the comparative freedom from con- 
stant peril and from superstition whetted the taste for 
pleasure, for elegance and refinement, which sought 
gratification in the culture of Italy then animated by the 
classical spirit. The arts, the literature, and the fashions 
of Italy spread over western Europe. Their infusion into 
France was promoted by a long series of military oper- 
ations carried on by the French kings in Italy. 

The attempt of Charles VIII to assert his claim to the 
throne of Naples was followed by the efforts of Louis XII 
to appropriate the Duchy of Milan. Then came the re- 
peated Italian campaigns of Francis I in the course of the 
wars growing out of his rivalry with Charles V. 

Gothic art had developed in France as the expression of 
intense sentiment, the ardent devotion of medizval Chris- 
tianity, the passionate civic spirit of the medieval com- 
mune. Its forms show infinite variety, the greatest freedom 
and delicacy of fancy, and vigorous originality. It is im- 
aginative and mystical. In comparison with it the expres- 
sion of the classic spirit in art is characterized by clearness, 
calmness, and self-control. The two styles contended and 
intermingled in France until the new-comer gained com- 
plete supremacy. 

The entry of the French into the great Italian centers 
of art during the wars of Charles VIII. Louis XII, and 
Francis I hastened an inevitable evolution. French art 
was destined in any event to succumb before the seduc- 
tions of Italy, like the art of the other countries of north- 
western Europe. But the taste for ultramontane fashions 
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was planted at the very heart of French life, the royal 
court, by the periodical expeditions of the king and nobles 
into Italy. At first the Italian architects and sculptors 
employed in France, adapting themselves to local customs 
and conditions, only threw a veil of Italian decoration 
around medieval buildings and Gothic monuments. But 
the long peace in France, from the reign of Louis XI to 
the beginning of the religious wars, nourished an appre- 
ciation for the amenities of life. The stern, fortress-like 
abodes of the nobility, with their dark, unattractive in- 
teriors, were thrown open to the light of day and were 
gradually transformed into cheerful mansions and sumptu- 
ous palaces. The gradual transition of the French chateau 
under the influence of Italian architecture is a significant 
chapter in the history of the period, expressing the spirit 
of joyous expansion of the patrons and the graceful fancy 
of the artists. The great personages of the time vied with 
one another in the magnificence of their building. 

For a time the feudal castle retained its great towers and 
curtain walls with battlements. Although no longer use- 
ful, these elements were treated for their esthetic effect. 
But as building sites spacious parks or beautiful river banks 
were henceforth preferred to rugged heights. Soon struct- 
ures of urban character with lofty high-pitched roofs and 
pointed dormer windows and tall chimneys were attached 
to the old feudal keeps. The towers lost their massiveness 
and were sometimes made to rest on corbels at the angles 
of the buildings. Unexpected effects of the greatest pictu- 
resqueness were obtained in the treatment of details. Later 
columns, pilasters, and pediments made their appearance. 
Often one of the four blocks of buildings enclosing the 
quadrilateral inner court would be removed to afford a 
vista over the country. The chateaux became less com- 
pact and self-contained. Louis XII, who was born at 
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Blois, cherished an affection for the scenes of his youth 
and reconstructed the old castle, erecting a graceful block 
of buildings of brick and stone, crowned by a high roof 
with Gothic dormer windows. 

Francis I was passionately addicted to building. He 
created or rebuilt Chambord, Madrid (adjoining the Bois 
de Boulogne), Saint Germain, La Muette, Villers-Cotterets, 
Fontainebleau, and Pierre Lescot’s Louvre. The progress 
of classic design can be traced in each of these royal resi- 
dences. The irregular and unpremeditated effect of the 
older structures gave way to unity of conception, symmetry, 
and balance. The environment of many of the royal 
abodes located close to the great hunting forests added 
greater charm to the beauty of their noble architecture 
and fine proportions. There developed about Paris the 
wonderful constellation of royal residences in their incom- 
parable setting of lovely gardens, parks, and forests which 
has become the priceless heritage of the French nation. 
Francis I invited to Fontainebleau the master genius 
Leonardo da Vinci, who was at once painter, architect, 
physicist, engineer, writer, and musician, with Andrea del 
Sarto, Benvenuto Cellini, Primaticcio, and other Italian 
artists, founding what is known as the Fontainebleau 
School. The Collége de France was founded in Paris 
for the learning of the Renaissance where scholars and 
humanists found a welcome. The king married his son 
to Catherine de Medici, the pope’s niece. 

With the increasing centralization of power the ambition 
of the nobility no longer found an outlet in its old time 
local and provincial activities. The nobles in large num- 
ber forsook their former isolated life in ancestral feudal 
manors and sought the king’s presence which had become 
the center of influence and preferment. Francis I gathered 
around himself in his royal abodes, such as at Chambord, 
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The Duc de Guise, who had been summoned to a sitting of the royal council in the chamber 
of Henry III, was murdered by assassins posted by the king. This brought upon the latter 
the enmity of the Catholic League and compelled him to make an alliance with the Huguenot 


leader, Henry of Navarre. From the painting by P. Delaroche. 


Catherine de Medici, who devised the plan of crushing the entire Protestant power in France, 
is seen at the head of the court in front of the Louvre haughtily inspecting the bodies of the slain 


Huguenots on the day of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. From the painting by E. B. 
Debat-Ponsan. 
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Fontainebleau, or Paris, a brilliant retinue of barons with 
their wives and daughters. In this environment luxury 
and refinement were the order of the day, and in their 
eagerness to win the royal favor the nobles lost much of 
their former independence of character. The formation 
of the royal court and the development of court life were, 
therefore, an important factor in strengthening the hold 
of the monarchy on those who had been its formidable 
opponents. 

The inquisitive spirit of the age and the greatly increased 
familiarity with the Bible, rendered possible through the art 
of printing, gave birth in several countries to bitter criti- 
cism of the abuses in the church and to denial of certain 
religious forms and doctrines which had been regarded as 
essential and inviolable. Just as France was becoming the 
most compact and strongest kingdom in Europe the fire 
of religious dissension burst into the flame of civil war, 
threatening to wipe out all that had been accomplished 
through the toilsome efforts of so many sovereigns. 

For a time French royalty, while frowning on heresy at 
home, won advantages for France through an alliance with 
the Protestant princes of Germany who were at war with 
the Catholic emperor. Thus Henry II extended the 
boundaries of the French kingdom on the northeast by 
taking possession of the three bishoprics of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun in 1552. This was the first annexation by 
France of German territory in that direction and the first 
step in the French advance towards the natural frontier of 
the Rhine. Philip II, who succeeded to the throne of 
Spain upon the abdication of his father, Charles V, in 1555, 
drew England into his war with France through his mar- 
riage with Queen Mary with the result that the French 
recovered Calais, the sole remaining fragment of the once 
extensive continental possessions of the English crown. 
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Henry II was followed on the throne of France by his 
three sons in succession. His ambitious widow, Catherine 
de Medici, and powerful nobles took advantage of the 
immaturity and weakness of these kings to exercise a 
baneful influence in public affairs. 

Numerically the Huguenots, or French Protestants, 
were never more than a small fraction of the nation. The 
strength and importance of French Protestantism were 
due to its comparatively large proportion of adherents 
from the middle and higher classes. The Reformation 
found particular support among the mercantile classes of 
the towns and the nobility of the southwest, a region 
which had more recently come under the French mon- 
archy and where there was greater discontent at a strong, 
central government. 

Catherine de Medici, acting as regent for Charles IX, 
tried to balance the faction of the Guises, leaders of the 
Catholic party, against the Bourbons, the Protestant chiefs. 
Her policy at first was toleration. But the massacre of 
Protestants at Vassy by attendants of the haughty Duke of 
Guise in 1562 precipitated the series of civil wars which 
raged almost continuously down to 1598, inflicting all 
manner of misery and calamity on the country and bring- 
ing back a condition of feudal anarchy. 

By the peace of St. Germain at the close of the third of 
these deplorable wars the Huguenots were allowed to 
select four strong cities in which they should appoint the 
governors and maintain their own garrisons as a guarantee 
of security. This agreement was later embodied in the 
Edict of Nantes and gave the Protestants a position of 
semi-independence in the state. 

But when Charles IX seemed to be passing definitely 
under the influence of Admiral Coligny, one of the fore- 
most chiefs of the Huguenot party, Catherine de Medici, 
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determined to reassert her authority, devised the plan of 
crushing the entire Protestant power by a sudden secret 
blow. She and her accomplices prevailed upon the weak 
mind of the king by persuading him that a plot had 
been formed against him. The presence of most of the 
leading Huguenots in Paris at the time of the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre with the king’s sister offered the op- 
portunity for the execution of this nefarious plot, but the 
massacre of St. Bartholemew, 1572, only served to bring 
about the renewal of the conflict. 

In trying to steer a middle course between the two ex- 
treme factions, Henry III, who succeeded to the throne 
in 1574, isolated himself and lost almost every relic of 
kingly authority. The murder of the Duke of Guise, 
which he instigated, brought upon him the fury of the 
Catholic League and compelled him to enter into an 
alliance with the Huguenot leader, Henry of Navarre. 
While the latter was besieging Paris in 1589 the king was 
assassinated. Henry III was the last of the House of 
Valois. By the strict rule of succession Henry of Navarre 
of the Bourbon line was heir to the French throne. The 
extreme Catholics, determined that no Protestant should 
wear the crown, proclaimed Charles, Cardinal of Bourbon, 
uncle of Henry, as king, he being the nearest prince of 
the blood who was a Catholic. The civil war continued 
between the partisans of these rival claimants. After win- 
ning the famous Battle of Ivry, Henry of Navarre laid 
siege to Paris and had almost starved the capital into sub- 
mission when the siege was raised by a Spanish army sent 
from the Low Countries by order of Philip II, the im- 
placable enemy of Protestantism everywhere. 

It was now evident that Protestantism could not win the 
heart of the main body of the French people. The fact 
that the French as a nation did not adopt the Reformed 
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faith is of preéminent importance in European history, no 
less from the political than from the religious point of view. 
Catholicism, standing as it did for the principle of author- 
ity, was on the whole far more congenial to the develop- 
ment of the absolute supremacy of the central monarchical 
power in France. The Calvinistic doctrines of the French 
Protestants encouraged individualism and were imbued 
with the democratic spirit. A monarchy that was not 
Catholic could not be truly representative of the French 
nation, and a king who was not representative of the nation 
could not restore unity and order. Henry of Navarre, a 
man of sound sense but of no deep religious convictions, 
sacrificed his professed faith for the sake of national peace 
and concord and was received into the Catholic Church in 
July, 1593. Five years later the long period of civil strife 
was brought to a formal conclusion by the famous Edict 
of Nantes which secured to the Huguenots toleration 
throughout France. The offices of state were henceforth 
open to them. Their right to hold their own form of 
religious services in certain specified places was recognized. 
Mixed tribunals were established for their protection at 
law. They retained the cities of surety and their garrisons 
in these places were to be paid from the public treasury. 
They received the right to hold synods for the manage- 
ment of their religious affairs and even to hold political 
assemblies once in three years and to present their com- 
plaints to the government for redress. This compact 
secured internal peace for France. It was accepted by the 
nation, but finally it went the way of every other restriction 
on the absolute omnipotence of the royal power. 
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Cardinal Richelieu on the mole at the siege of La Rochelle. This Huguenot stronghold, 


aided by the English fleet, held out for nearly a year against the Catholic army. 


siege Richelieu had the mole constructed to cut off the town from the open sea. From the 
painting by H. P. Motte. 


During the 


Moliere breakfasting with Louis XIV. The king called himself the protector of letters, his 


reign being one of the great periods of French literature and several of the plays of Moliére had 
added to the splendor of the absolute monarchy. 


From the painting by J. H. Velter. 


CHAPTER II 


SPLENDOR OF THE BOURBON MONARCHY IN FRANCE 


Henry IV and the restoration of the country. Marie de Medici. Meeting 
of the States General in 1614, the last before 1789. Louis XIII and his 
great minister, Cardinal Richelieu. Minority of Louis XIV and the 
Fronde. Colbert. The ambition of Louis XIV. His foreign policy and 
wars. His domestic policy. Patronage of literature and art. Transfor- 
mation of Paris. St.Germain. Versailles; the hunting-lodge of Louis XIII; 
determination of Louis XIV to erect an enduring monument of his glory; 
the work of Le Vau, Mansart, Le Notre, Le Brun; Trianon; Clagny. Marly. 
Court life under Louis XIV. The king’s private life; Mlle. de la Valliére, 
a de Montespan, Mme. de Maintenon. Revocation of the Edict of 
antes. 


The period of the religious wars in France was one of 
lamentable retrogression for the country. Fields were 
ravaged; villages and towns were burnt. Desolate tracts 
were left like scars defacing the countenance of the coun- 
try. The condition of lawlessness and violence made the 
roads unsafe and trade languished. The royal authority 
was no longer respected. The supremacy of the state 
was ignored or flouted by the provincial governors who 
conducted themselves with the independence of the dukes 
and counts of feudal times. France ceased for the time to 
take active part as a great power in the affairs of Europe. 

The great task of restoration and renewal fell to 
Henry IV. The central power of the monarchy had to 
be reéstablished. The regular administration had to be 
made effective and public order had to be enforced. ‘The 
material prosperity of the country had to be built up again. 


The renewal of an orderly administration and of respect 
37 
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for the central authority required patience, firmness, and 
tact. The nobility were reluctant to return to the con- 
dition of political subordination from which the weakness 
of the monarchy had allowed them to emerge. In some 
cases the authority usurped by the more powerful mem- 
bers of the nobility had to be bought back for large sums 
of money. Gradually the royal authority gained the upper 
hand but a large part of the nobility remained sullen and 
dissatisfied, a constant source of preoccupation. But the 
nation welcomed the growth of a power that could insure 
relief from the disorder and misery of the past generation. 
The reaction against lawlessness and the insolence of the 
nobility favored the progress of the French monarchy 
towards that goal of absolutism in which the people 
acquiesced as long as it guaranteed national unity and the 
primacy of France among the European powers. 

Under Bourbon rule the French monarchy was lifted to 
a height of power and magnificence unparalleled since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. But this greatness was soon 
compromised by arrogance, extravagance, and self-indul- 
gence. The heritage of majesty and power passed into 
worthless hands; the venerable monarchy of Charle- 
magne and Saint Louis was defiled, exposed to contempt 
and ridicule, and stripped of the reverence and loyalty 
which might have protected it against the rising flood 
of discontent. Never was the frailty of human pride 
more strikingly exemplified than by the dramatic contrast 
which will be illustrated in the present and the following 
chapter. 

Instead of the States General, Henry IV called an as- 
sembly of notables, a comparatively small number of rep- 
resentatives of the three orders, to meet at Rouen in 1596, 
which made a futile attempt to perpetuate its existence as 
an institution by insisting on regular periodic meetings. 
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In the task of restoring the economic prosperity of the 
country Henry was ably assisted by his great minister, the 
Duke of Sully. Agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce 
were encouraged, and order was brought into the public 
finances. The nation responded to the favorable con- 
ditions of peace and tranquillity, and to the fostering care 
of the government, by displaying that remarkable recuper- 
ative power which has become so proverbial. 

The assassination of Henry IV in 1610 interrupted the 
progress of France towards her natural position of promi- 
nence among the European states and of French royalty 
towards absolute authority. Marie de Medici, widow of 
Henry IV, a Florentine princess, became regent for 
Louis XIII, who was less than ten years of age at his 
father’s death, but she had no political ability and fell 
under the influence of unworthy favorites. The country 
was again thrown into a turmoil and disturbance ‘by the 
selfish insolence of the leading nobles, and the govern- 
Ment in its weakness resorted to the ignominious expe- 
dient of bribing them to secure peace. 

In consequence of a demand intended to embarrass the 
government of the regency the States General were called 
together in the autumn of 1614. This body proved to be 
incapable of any fruitful effort. There was an entire lack 
of solidarity between the three Estates. The nobility and 
clergy were intent on their own selfish interests, and the 
Third Estate, which alone showed itself disposed to ac- 
complish useful business, was treated by the other two with 
undisguised contempt. 

Each class had its real or supposed grievances and each 
clamored for its own idea of reform. But the nobility de- 
nounced the presumption of the commoners in pretending 
to anything like equality with themselves and expressed the 
greatest indignation because rich burgesses had purchased 
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the right of hereditary representation in the States General. 
The Third Estate, which bore nearly all the burdens, de- 
manded that the load should be equalized. Far from 
contributing to the support of the government, many 
prominent members of the nobility were receiving gener- 
ous pensions as payment for merely keeping the peace. 

The deputies of the Third Estate demanded the reduc- 
tion of these pensions, which had increased rapidly under 
the weak rule of Marie de Medici and her favorites, the 
adjustment of taxation, the removal of burdensome re- 
strictions on trade, the better and cheaper administration 
of justice, and the summoning of the States General at 
least once every ten years. But the petition to the king 
asking his consideration for these proposals of reform 
brought no response, and the next time that the deputies 
went to their assembly hall they. found the doors locked. 
They aired their impotent indignation about Paris for 
about a month and then dispersed. The futility of this 
session of the States General encouraged the crown to 
dispense with the institution altogether for one hundred 
and seventy-five years. 

The generation of Louis XIII is dominated by the figure 
of Cardinal Richelieu. Armand Jean du Plessis de Riche- 
lieu was born of a noble family in 1585. He became 
Bishop of Lusgon, and first attracted attention as one of 
the clerical members of the States General of 1614. He 
became almoner of the queen and soon rose to be Secre- 
tary of State. His influence was exerted to deprive the 
insubordinate nobles of their usurped authority. But 
for a time Richelieu’s influence at court was eclipsed by 
the rise of an officer, Albert de Luynes, who won the 
favor of the king. Both the queen mother and Richelieu 
were banished from court. On the death of De Luynes, 
a few years later, the country was in serious disorder. 
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Louis XIII was reconciled with his mother, and Richelieu, 
now become a cardinal, was recalled to honor and became 
the chief minister. It is the one great political merit of 
Louis XIII that he kept this great minister steadily in 
power from that time, 1624, until the latter’s death eigh- 
teen years later. 

The constant aim of the cardinal’s domestic policy was 
to make everything subservient to the interests of the crown, 
to establish an enlightened despotism, which seemed to be 
the only guarantee for the maintenance of unity and tran- 
quillity in France. He was determined that justice should 
be administered impartially. He was pitiless in his severity 
towards the rebellious nobility. There was ever before 
him the necessity of an efficient royal government as the 
sole means of carrying out his foreign policy of making 
France secure and powerful. A Huguenot outbreak in 
1625 revealed the national weakness inherent in the semi- 
independent political and military position of the Protest- 
ants in France. After a long siege, La Rochelle, the most 
important Protestant stronghold in France, was taken and 
the Huguenots were deprived of their extraordinary politi- 
cal and military privileges. But their liberty of worship 
and civil equality were not abolished. 

So much had now been accomplished towards destroy- 
ing the centrifugal tendencies in the state that the intrigues 
and uprisings of the nobles no longer aimed at overthrow- 
ing the royal power and restoring feudal independence, 
but at supplanting the minister in office so that the royal 
power in its fulness could be exploited for the benefit of 
rival interests. Richelieu strove to implant the conception 
of absolutism in the thought and imagination of the French 
nation so that the system would operate automatically. 
He labored to adapt the machinery of administration to 
the principle of the absolute monarchy. He undermined 
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or destroyed the institutions that might limit the exercise 
of the absolute prerogative. 

By virtue of its function of registering royal edicts, the 
Parliament of Paris claimed the right of control over royal 
legislation. The parliament was custodian of the official 
register of laws. The presence of a law in the register of 
parliament was the final proof of its existence and validity. 
Parliament asserted a veto power over royal legislation by 
refusing to register edicts issued by the king. Strong kings 
refused to acquiesce in this limitation of their sovereign 
prerogative and as final argument held what was called a 
“bed of justice.” In accordance with the old-time custom, 
the king appeared at a session of the court, attended by 
some of the great lords, occupied the royal seat, which was 
known as the “‘bed of justice,’ ordered the register to be 
brought before him, and had the edict in question entered 
in his presence. ) 

Richelieu opposed this right of registration by the Par- 
liament and insisted that the function of the body was 
purely judicial. The interference of the Parliament in 
legislation, reduced to a nullity under a strong executive, 
became later an effective means of opposition when the 
prestige of the absolute monarchy declined. 

Richelieu deprived the noble governors of provinces of 
all real authority. Throughout the history of the French 
kingdom we find the territorial administration entrusted 
successively to dukes and counts, prévots, baillis, governors, 
and intendants, as delegates of the royal power. One after 
another these classes of administrators were superseded in 
a series of efforts to bring the territorial administration into 
immediate subordination to the central authority. In course 
of time each class, except the last, was in turn deprived of 
all real authority, and yet they all continued to exist, in 
name at least, down to 1789. The dukes and counts, 
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originally royal officials, transformed their offices into per- 
sonal rights, as we have observed. But with the extension 
of the royal power under the Capetian kings and their suc- 
cessors, the power of these feudal potentates was gradually 
restricted and undermined. Their titles survived as a social 
distinction, but implied no vestige of their ancient feudal 
domination. | 

The Capetian kings delegated the royal authority to 
prévots, or prevosts, who held assizes, supervised the ex- 
ploitation of the royal domain, and published the royal call 
to arms. There was usually such an officer in each castle 
or town under the direct authority of the king, so that the 
expansion of the royal power could be measured by the 
increase of the number of prevosts or of the similar 
chatelains. When the officials of this class became quite 
numerous, they were grouped under the superior authority 
of baillis, or bailiffs. 

When in course of time the attention of the baillis 
became mostly absorbed in the administration of justice, 
the kings placed governors in different towns to command 
the men-at-arms. The governors supplanted the baillis in 
all that pertained to the defense of the country. In addi- 
tion to the baillis, Francis I instituted lieutenants for civil 
and criminal jurisdiction (/eutenants civils et criminels de robe 
Jongue), and these eventually assumed the entire administra- 
tion of justice previously exercised by the baillis. Sentences 
continued to be rendered in the name of the baillis after, 
their office had become only a social distinction. The bailli 
remained the nominal chief of the nobility of the bailliage. 

As soonas the governorships of the towns and provinces 
became a permanent institution during the religious wars, 
the governors revealed dangerous ambitions and an incli- 
nation towards independence. During the minority of 
Louis XIII the principal governments were held by 
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powerful members of the nobility, which was a menace to 
the stability of the sovereign power and to the tranquillity 
of the country. Richelieu finally deposed all who might 
be dangerous. He spared the institution as an empty 
distinction, but transferred all real authority to the intend- 
ants, agents of the crown. 

Richelieu’s foreign policy was mainly directed towards 
reducing the power of the Hapsburgs of Austria and Spain 
and to enlarging the dominion of the French crown on 
the north and east. His ambition was to make France co- 
extensive with ancient Gaul by giving it the Rhine as 
frontier on the side of Germany. ‘Thanks to the oppor- 
tunity of the Thirty Years’ War then raging in Germany 
and engaging the resources of the House of Austria, the 
cardinal was partially successful in his designs and thus by 
his military undertakings, as well as by his domestic policy, 
he prepared the way for the rise of France to her zenith 
of power under the Bourbons in the next reign. He 
entered into an alliance with Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, a zealous Protestant, who inflicted ae serious 
defeats on Austria. 

The death of the great cardinal and minister of France 
in 1642 was followed six months later in 1643 by that of 
the king whom he had served. France had been most 
unfortunate in the minorities of her kings. Again and 
again the work of strong reigns was largely undone during 
periods of weakness under regents. Louis XIV was only 
five years old when his father died and his minority was 
not free from the evils common to such periods. But the 
foreign policy of Cardinal Richelieu was continued with- 
out interruption. The queen mother, Anne of Austria, 
who became regent, chose an Italian, Cardinal Mazarin, 
as her chief councillor. He was able, but regarded with 
prejudice as a foreigner. . 
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The arrest of Pierre Broussel, member of Parliament which brought about the wars of the Fronde 


in 1648. From the painting by J. P. Laurens. 
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The conflict with the House of Austria, represented by 
the German Emperor, went on until 1648, when the 
Thirty Years’ War was terminated by the famous Treaty 
of Westphalia, by which all the Austrian possessions in 
Alsace were relinquished to France, so that the French 
kingdom was extended eastward to the Rhine. One of 
the noteworthy features of this treaty was the formal 
recognition of the independence of Holland as well as 
that of Switzerland, which had already existed in fact for 
many years. 

But general distress, due to the long period of warfare, 
was now added to the long suppressed indignation of the 
nobility at the despotic policy inaugurated by Richelieu, 
and continued by his successor, as a cause of ferment. In 
the very year of the Treaty of Westphalia the smouldering 
fire flamed forth in revolt. The refusal of the Parliament 
of Paris to register a royal decree imposing new financial 
burdens on the exhausted country started the contest. The 
Parliament of Paris combined with three other chief courts 
of the city and the union took the name of the Chamber 
of St. Louis. This body demanded that taxes be reduced 
and that no new ones be levied except with the consent of 
the Parliament of Paris, that arbitrary imprisonment with- 
out regular conviction should cease, and that the intendants, 
as agents of the despotic power, should be abolished. 
This association and the struggle for reform were popu- 
larly known as the Fronde. The nobility, as well as the 
populace of Paris and of the other large cities, followed 
the example of the courts and organized their own Frondes. 
The arrest of Pierre Broussel, a popular member of Parlia- 
ment, August 26, 1648, provoked a violent outbreak in Paris. 
Barricades were thrown up and the court was forced to yield 
for the time being and release Broussel. But the queen 
and her children with the prime minister retired from 
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Paris to Rueil where they were joined by the Prince of 
Condé who had recently won the great victory over the 
Spanish at Lens. But his attitude was uncertain and the 
queen was constrained to make formal acceptance of the 
program of the Chamber of St. Louis in the Declaration 
of St. Germain. This was only a means of dissimulation 
to gain time for concentrating troops against the capital. 
As soon as Condé had brought troops together before 
Paris, the queen defied the Parliament in January, 1649. 
The magistrates entered into an alliance with the discon- 
tented nobles and the agitation spread throughout France. 

But as on other occasions, the movement for constitu- 
tional reform was frustrated by lack of unity between the 
different orders of society. The courts viewed with ab- 
horrence the treasonable attitude of some of the nobility 
who had intelligence with Spain, the national enemy. 
The magistrates came to an understanding with the queen 
at Rueil, March 15th, on the general basis of the Decla- 
ration of St. Germain. Calm was momentarily restored 
and Mazarin could once more give the much needed 
attention to the war with Spain. 

The insolence of Condé, who aimed to supplant Maza- 
rin, knew no limit. He aroused the implacable hatred of 
the queen. His arrest in January, 1650, was the signal for 
a fresh outbreak of the nobility. Marshal Turenne, a 
Protestant, who had won distinction as one of the fore- 
most generals of France during the Thirty Years’ War, 
joined the rebels who entered into an alliance with Spain. 
The monarchy was in difficult straits; but the royal forces 
entered Bordeaux after a blockade of six months, and a 
victory over Turenne near Rethei in December, 1650, 
checked the Spanish invasion from the north. Neverthe- 
less, a coalition of opposing elements drove Mazarin tem- 
porarily from power. The populace of Paris prevented 
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the queen with the young king from joining him. Maza- 
rin was formally banished and Condé and other princes 
were set at liberty. 

But the coalition of Mazarin’s enemies was soon dis- 
solved. The old feudal caste, jealous of the nobility of the 
judicial gown, demanded that the States General be sum- 
moned. The queen concurred in this proposal, the elec- 
tions were held, and the cahiers were drawn up, but in the 
rapid succession of events of 1651 the project was lost 
sight of. 

The fortunes of the country and of the various parties 
and factions were now involved in a perplexing maze of 
intrigue which it would not be profitable to thread. Only 
a few facts warrant mention., Louis XIV was declared of 
age. In the autumn Condé went over openly to the 
Spanish and part of the French armies followed his ex- 
ample. He occupied Bordeaux. Early in 1652 Mazarin 
reéntered France with thousands of German and Polish 
mercenaries and became prime minister again, and Turenne 
was reconciled with the queen. Condé suddenly appeared 
in Paris. The populace favored Condé while the authori- 
ties refused to declare against the king. But when’Turenne 
attacked Condé’s forces outside the walls, July 2, 1652, 
Condé’s daughter, the high-spirited Mlle. de Montpensier, 
assuming military command, opened fire on the royal forces 
with the guns of the Bastille. But Paris became disgusted 
with the rebellious princes. Condé left it on October 13th 
and joined the Spanish army which had approached the 
capital but was then retiring eastward. The young king 
and his mother were received in Paris with enthusiasm 
on the 21st. On the next day the Parliament of Paris 
humbly received the royal orders forbidding it to meddle 
henceforth in affairs of state or in the administration of 
finance. The revolution was now suppressed in one 
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province after another. Bordeaux capitulated after being 
blockaded from March until August, 1653, and a few 
weeks later the civil war was at an end. 

Ruin and misery were the only tangible results of the 
Fronde. The Declaration of St. Germain was entirely 
ignored. Intendants were soon reinstalled in the provinces. 
The nobility was reduced under Louis XIV to a state of 
servility. The aristocracy of the old feudal caste and the 
nobility of the courts or of the judicial gown, preoccupied 
with their own distinct selfish interests, which clashed, had 
displayed a hopeless incapacity to work together for the 
public welfare and had only succeeded in reducing one 
another to a state of impotence. The people who had 
trusted in them had been deceived. 

A survey of the turbulent events of the period of the 
Fronde is necessary to illustrate the insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the way of constitutional reform in France as 
well as to explain the character of the ensuing reign of 
Louis XIV. The commotions and civil war, the insults to 
the crown, the peril threatening the very bases of society 
and order must have left a deep and lasting impression on 
the youthful mind of the king, must have influenced his 
policy throughout his long retgn, and must have convinced 
him of the necessity of the unlimited and unquestioned 
supremacy of the royal power as the only security against 
anarchy and national humiliation. Louis XIV always re- 
garded the higher nobility with instinctive suspicion and 
always entrusted positions of the greatest responsibility in 
his administration to persons of other orders of society. 
The painful recollection of the barricades and of the 
turbulance of Paris was doubtless one of his motives for 
the transference of the center of government to Versailles. 

The Prince of Condé was condemned to death in his 
absence, but his brother, the Prince of Conti, married the 
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niece of Cardinal Mazarin. Condé leading a Spanish army 
invested Arras on July 3, 1654, but on the night of August 
25th-26th Turenne threw himself with such vehemence 
against the Spanish lines that they broke and Condé only 
- escaped with difficulty. 

When in 1655 the judicial body in Paris pretended to 
deliberate on royal edicts establishing new taxes, the king 
coming from Vincennes appeared before them in the 
costume of the chase, held a “bed of justice,” and in 
peremptory language forbade any discussion of his edicts. 
Posterity has attributed to Louis XIV the familiar aphor- 
ism: L’ Etat c’est moi—“I am the state,” which, although 
probably never uttered by him in quite such concise terms, 
is a faithful abstract of the discourse of -the king on this 
occasion and of his political creed. 

But in spite of the king’s political philosophy, France 
entered into an alliance with Cromwell, then at the head 
of the revolutionary government in England, against Spain. 
Likewise, by skilful diplomacy, Mazarin formed an alliance 
of the states and principalities along the Rhine under the 
direction of France. ‘Thus the Spanish Netherlands, the 
base of operations of Spain against France, were isolated 
by sea and land. A French army before Dunkirk routed 
Condé in the famous Battle of the Dunes on June 14, 1658. 
Dunkirk was turned over to England in accordance with 
the treaty of alliance, and Turenne overran all western 
Flanders. 

Preliminaries of peace between France and Spain were 
sisned June 4, 1659. Then after long negotiations, the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees in November of the same year 
confirmed France in the possession of the greater part of 
her conquests. The Duke of Lorraine, who had sided 
with Spain, had to cede a number of towns to France. 
The treaty stipulated that Condé should be pardoned and 
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restored to his possessions and to the government of Bur- 
gundy. It was provided that peace should be cemented 
by the matrimonial alliance of Louis XIV with Maria 
Teresa, daughter of Philip IV, King of Spain. The French 
court had in mind, of course, the possibilities involved in 
the eventual succession to the Spanish throne, because at 
this time Philip IV had no son. The Spanish insisted on a 
complete renunciation by the young princess of all right to 
the succession. Mazarin agreed to this renunciation in 
consideration of the payment within eighteen months of a 
dowery of 500,000 gold ecus, hoping that Spain would be 
too exhausted to fulfill this condition, so that the renunci- 
ation of the princess would be invalidated, and thus Spain 
would eventually become dependent on France. 

There was great joy in all France at the consummation 
of the Treaty of the Pyrenees and the prestige of the mon- 
archy was vastly increased. Aspirations for liberty were 
easily forgotten in the general feeling of relief at the return 
of peace. The Spanish marriage was celebrated on June 
9, 1660; it turned out to be an event of far-reaching con- 
sequences in European history. The return of the king 
to Paris was like a triumphal procession. He entered the 
capital on August 26th, the anniversary of the first barri- 
cades of the Fronde. The same year saw the restoration 
of the Stuarts in England. 

Cardinal Mazarin died March 9, 1661, after having given 
the king a thorough military and political education. The 
cardinal left France united at home and respected abroad, 
in a position of primacy among European powers. He did 
not create the arbitrary, irresponsible government by which 
France was ruled for more than a century after his death, 
but he had freed the royal power from all remaining 
restraint. Immediately after the cardinal’s death, the king 
summoned the Council and informed it of his intention of 
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being henceforth his own prime minister, declaring that 
no one was to sign any document without his instructions. 
The declared intention of the sovereign, only twenty-two 
years of age, of undertaking personally the arduous duties 
of government were received with general incredulity. 
But the one remarkable trait of Louis XIV was his fidelity 
to the laborious details of his office. ; 

According to the doctrine of Louis XIV, France was a 
monarchical state in the fullest sense. It was the king’s 
exclusive function to command and the duty of all others 
to obey. Sanction for the absolute obedience of the sub- 
ject was found in the Bible and religion. The king was 
regarded as the sole proprietor of the soil of the country 
and of the public fortune. The goods of his subjects 
were in reality the goods of the sovereign. Besides this, 
Louis XIV regarded himself as the delegate of God. The 
doctrine of kingship by the Grace of God, of divine right, 
was not an invention of that time. The principle had been 
inherent in the theory of the French monarchy from the 
first. It was symbolized in the anointing of the kings with 
the holy oil at the time of coronation. But it was now 
expressed with most solemn emphasis in ceremonial, art, 
and literature. Reverence for royalty became a sacred cult. 

His insatiable thirst for glory impelled Louis XIV to 
embark on a series of warlike enterprises which at first 
contributed to his own renown and won important terri- 
torial acquisitions for the country, but later led to the for- 
mation of powerful coalitions against France, undermined 
the prosperity of the kingdom, and destroyed the king’s 
popularity. 

Philip IV of Spain died in 1665, leaving his dominions 
to Charles II, a young son by a second marriage. But 
Louis XIV would not allow to pass the opportunity pre- 
sented by this situation with the weakened condition of 
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Spain. He advanced a claim to the Spanish Netherlands 
as his wife’s inheritance by virtue of an old law in certain 
of those provinces relating to private estates called the 
“right of devolution,” which gave the lands of a father in 
inheritance to the children of a first wife to the exclusion 
of those of a second one. Louis invaded the disputed 
provinces in the spring of 1667 and in two months took 
possession of the whole southern part of the country. 
But England, Holland, and Sweden, opposed to the exten- 
sion of French power, formed an alliance to compel the 
making of peace. Thwarted in the north, Louis quickly 
occupied Franche-Comté. This weakened the resolution 
of Spain which ceded a number of the frontier towns of 
Flanders by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668. Vauban 
securely fortified these places against any possible effort at 
their recovery. 

Irritated at the partial thwarting of his. plans, Louis was 
determined to take vengeance on the Dutch, whom he 
scorned as a nation of traders. By pensions and promises 
he won over the impecunious Charles II of England to 
compliance with his wishes and induced Sweden to with- 
draw from alliance with Holland. Louis took the field 
against Holland, now isolated, with an army of 100,000 
men and such masters of military art as Turenne, Condé, 
and Vauban. The French forces advanced quickly to the 
vicinity of Amsterdam. But the city was saved by opening 
the dykes and William of Orange at the head of the Dutch 
army maintained a stubborn resistance for six years. A new 
coalition was formed against France by Spain, the emperor, 
Brandenburg, and several other German states, together 
with Holland, and Louis was constrained to give up the 
conquest of Holland and sign the Peace of Nimeguen 
in 1678, by which he secured less than what he might 
have won if he had made terms with the Dutch when the 
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French were before Amsterdam in the early months of 
the war. But as had now become the rule, the French 
king’s pride and craving for glory had to be satisfied at the 
expense of decadent Spain. Louis acquired many places 
in the Spanish Netherlands as well as Franche-Comté, or 
the county of Burgundy, which rounded out the territory 
of France on the east. It will be recalled that the Duchy 
of Burgundy had already been incorporated with France 
in the reign of Louis XI. Holland recovered all that the 
French had occupied during the war. 

After having erected two pretentious arches in com- 
memoration of the victories of Louis XIV, at points where 
important thoroughfares penetrated the defensive barrier 
of the capital, the Porte St. Denis and the Porte St. Martin, 
the municipal authorities of Paris conferred on the king 
the title of the Great. Louis XIV was now at the height 
of his military prestige, and at the same time the life of the 
French court reached its greatest splendor. 

With the reign of Louis XIV the theory of royal omni- 
potence found its fullest expression through a system of 
administrative machinery admirably suited to the purpose. 
The central elements in contact with the sovereign were 
the royal councils, the secretaries of state, the controller 
general of finances, and the chancellor. The royal will was 
communicated through these organs to the administrative 
agents in the provinces, chief among whom were the 
intendants. The councils were the veritable heart of the 
mechanism. In them all matters of importance were dis- 
cussed. The title Council of State, applied to them with- 
out distinction, was indicative of their origin in a single 
body. Louis XIV distinguished the different public ser- 
vices and adapted a public organ to each. There were the 
Council of State, the Council of Dispatches, the Council 
of Finance, and the Privy Council. 
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The Council of State was composed of the ministers of 
state, four or five at a time, who, with only one exception 
under Louis XIV, were individuals sprung from the middle 
class. The king decided matters of importance relative to 
foreign and domestic policy after they had been discussed 
by these ministers in council. ; 

The Council of Dispatches and the Council of Finance 
corresponded roughly to the ministers of the interior or 
finance in modern states. The former consisted of the 
king, the heirs of the crown, the members of the Council 
of State, and the secretaries of state. Matters relating to 
the administration of the country were discussed in it. 
There each secretary of state reported the affairs of his 
particular department, analyzing the dispatches received 
from the intendants. This council also exercised juris- 
diction in special cases summoned before it from the 
regular courts. The real members of the Council of 
Finance were the chairman and three councillors of finance 
drawn from the Privy Council, one of whom, the con- 
troller general of finances, was really the dominating ele- 
ment. Louis XIV presided over this council twice a week. 

The Privy Council, consisting of the councillors of state, 
Conseillers d’Etat, and the Maitres des Requétes, decided 
conflicts between different state services and supervised the 
application and interpretation of the laws. It sometimes 
acted as a court of cassation, when the cases were prepared 
by the maitres des requétes, and judged by the councillors 
of state. The maitres des requétes, of whom there were 
eighty-eight, purchased their offices for sums ranging from 
150,000 to 200,000 livres. From among them were chosen 
the chief officials of the provincial administration, notably 
the intendants, and the latter, in their turn, became council- 
lors of state upon promotion. Finally, Louis XIV regu- 
larly selected from among the councillors of state his 
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secretaries of state, controllers general, and ministers. The 
chancellor, as the highest dignitary of the judicial order, 
usually presided over the meetings of the Privy Council. 

There were four secretaries of state, one for each of 
four departments of the administration: foreign affairs, 
war, the royal household, and the marine. Besides his 
own particular department each secretary of state exercised 
control over the administration of several provinces. 

Originally the provinces of France exercised a consider- 
able measure of autonomy through their estates which 
were the counterpart of the States General of the entire 
kingdom. But gradually the ancient institution of the 
provincial estates was undermined by the royal authority. 
In many of the provinces this vestige of local freedom had 
entirely disappeared so that in considering the provincial 
administration we must distinguish between the pays 
d’élection, or provinces, in which the estates no longer 
existed, and the pays d’états, where they lingered on. 
The provincial estates met for the last time in Auvergne 
in 1651, in Normandy in 1666, and in Quercy in 1673. 
The institution was suppressed in Franche-Comté in 1679 
at the time of its annexation to France. Only the estates 
of Brittany, Flanders, Cambrésis and Artois, Burgundy, 
Provence, Languedoc, and some small districts in the 
Pyrenees survived the reign of Louis XIV. 

The chief remaining function of the provincial estates 
was to apportion the direct taxes among the communities 
of the province and to supervise its collection. The prov- 
ince retained a small part of the receipts from taxation for 
its own expenses. The contribution to the crown was 
called euphemistically the don gratuit, or voluntary gift. 
In reality the amount of the contribution was dictated by 
the intendant, for in the end the estates always voted his 
proposal in the matter. But the collection of the taxes 
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through the local organ was regarded as a valuable privi- 
lege. 

Down to the sixteenth century the municipal organi- 
zations maintained considerable independence, but their 
autonomy declined rapidly under Louis XIV, when they 
became dependent on the intendants in all important mat- 
ters. Municipal elections were suppressed in 1692 on the 
pretext that they gave rise to intrigues and dissensions, 
and the mayors were replaced by officials whose positions 
were purchased and could even be transmitted by inheri- 
tance. That this innovation was really a financial expedient 
of an impecunious government is shown by the fact that 
some towns were allowed to redeem the disposition of 
their local offices and reéstablish the elections. 

The intendants were not instituted at the same time 
throughout France. Thus the first intendant was not 
appointed in Bearn until 1682 or in Brittany until 1689. 
There were thirty-one intendants in 1700 and the number 
remained about the same until the Revolution. An in- 
tendant was appointed for each généralité, or superior 
financial administrative district. Each of these districts 
took its name from its chief town. There were eighteen 
in the pays d’élection, six in the pays d’états, and seven in 
the frontier divisions which had neither elections or estates. 
The elections were subdivisions of the généralités which 
were dependent on a financial tribunal, the members of 
which were called élus, because they had formerly been 
designated by the States General, although they had of 
course long before become royal functionaries. They ap- 
portioned the district taxation among the parishes. 

In the pays d’état the intendant simply prescribed the 
amount of the don gratuit, or contribution to the state, but 
in the pays d’élection he supervised the apportionment 
and collection of the taxes. The intendant was the most 
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important agent in carrying out the policy of the central 
government; his activity was almost unlimited in scope; 
his influence was felt in almost all the details of local 
administration. He summoned judicial cases of political 
significance before his own tribunal or reserved them for 
judgment by the Privy Council. The administrative zeal 
of the intendants was stimulated by the prospect of the 
coveted promotion to the rank of councillor of state. 

The personnel of this administrative organization was 
drawn from the professional, financial, and mercantile sec- 
tion of the Third Estate. It was recruited largely from those 
who could purchase entrance into the official career. The old 
feudal nobility was systematically excluded from the really im- 
portant administrative functions under Louis XIV. The king 
wished to have ministers and functionaries who counted as 
nothing by reason of birth, social position, or past, but who 
owed their prominence entirely to hisfavor. Eventhe princes 
of the blood were excluded from a real share in affairs of state. 

Louis XIV was lavish in the bestowal of titles of nobility 
for the purpose of cheapening them. He created no 
fewer than forty ducal peerages during the period of his 
personal rule. He made the Revolution possible by de- 
basing the nobility as a class and destroying its distinction 
and power. His successor went further and destroyed all 
respect for royalty. ‘Together they made the continuation 
of the Old Régime impossible. 

The abasement of the nobility had as its corollary the 
elevation of the Third Estate. The social élite among the 
Third Estate was formed by the noblesse de robe, or 
nobility of the judicial robe, which was extended and con- 
firmed inits privileges by Louis XIV. Anordonnance of 1704 
extended to all parliaments and superior courts the privileges 
of hereditary nobility. Henceforth the judicial robe was 
socially the equal of the sword; politically it was superior. 
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Financiers were treated by royalty with increasing con- 
sideration. The penury of many members of the old 
aristocracy, ruined by the extravagant life at court, and the 
vanity of the wealthy middle class combined as motives.for 
a noteworthy series of mixed marriages which tended to 
efface social differences and to promote the levelling pro- 
cess which was the special aim of the policy of the king. 

The rising tide of French prosperity and success in the 
early period of the personal rule of Louis XIV was largely 
due to the ability and character of a single minister, Col- 
bert, who was of plebeian origin. | 

Jean-Baptiste Colbert was born on August 29, 1619, the 
son of a cloth merchant of Reims. His financial talent 
was revealed in his administration of the private fortune of 
Cardinal Mazarin and he became intendant of finances in 
March, 1651. Mazarin, in spite of great services to France, 
connived at corruption and took advantage of a high posi- 
tion to amass a large fortune. At his death the financial 
system of the country was left in a deplorable state, the 
channels of revenue choked by abuses and corruption. Col- 
bert warned the king of the peculations of Nicholas Fouquet, 
who had been superintendent of finances since 1653 and was 
living at the expense of the public revenue with more than 
royallavishness. Fouquet’s extravagant entertainment of the 
king at his sumptuous chateau of Vaux opened the latter’s 
eyes. A few days later the superintendent of finances was 
suddenly arrested by the king’s order at Nantes, September 
6, 1661. His trial, after a preliminary detention of three 
years, aroused great emotion. The majority of his judges 
voted for confiscation and banishment, but the king changed 
the sentence to perpetual imprisonment. Fouquet died in 
the prison of Pinerolo after sixteen years of confinement. 

Colbert became a member of the Council of Finances 
in September, 1661. From the time of his appointment as 
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controller general of the finances in December, 1665, until 
his death on September 6, 1683, Colbert was the king’s 
chief minister. He applied all his great talents, patience, 
and energy to the enforcement of vigorous reforms in the 
financial administration. Rates of interest on the public 
debt were lowered. Taxes were farmed out on much 
more favorable terms for the state. The collection of the 
taxes was made less oppressive. Farmers of the revenue 
of previous years who had realized inordinate profits were 
called to account and, in cases of proved dishonesty, were 
compelled to disgorge. Colbert strove to alleviate the 
inequality of taxation. At the time of the fall of Fouquet 
the gross revenue of France amounted to 85,000,000 livres; 
the net revenue, to 32,000,000 livres. By the time of Col- 
bert’s death in 1683, the ‘gross revenue had risen to 119,- 
000,000 livres and the net revenue to 97,000.000. 

Colbert united in his hands the care of several depart- 
ments and sought the advantage of France in many direc- 
tions. He devoted great attention to the development of 
the navy, mercantile marine, and the French colonies. 
Companies like the English East India Company were 
formed for trade with the remoter regions of the world. 

This famous minister’s influence was felt in all depart- 
ments of the economic life of France. His economic 
philosophy was based on the theory of the protection of 
national industries by restricting the importation of foreign 
manufactured goods and the exportation of domestic food 
stuffs and raw materials, the assumption being that national 
prosperity depended upon the accumulation of the precious 
metals in the country. This school of economic theory is 
called Colbertism, or mercantilism. 

The medizval guild system had survived with its rigid 
regulations as an anachronism to hamper the develop- 
ment of industry on a large scale. The obstacle which this 
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presented was evaded by the establishment of a special class 
of institutions known as “manufactures royales,” by royal 
grant, often with the privilege of monopoly for certain 
districts or for certain kinds of production, with freedom 
from the restrictions of the guild system. Some of these 
manufacturing institutions depended directly on royalty. 
Colbert induced the king to purchase the Hotel des Gobe- 
lins in 1662 and install there the Manufacture Royale des 
Meubles de la Couronne, the tapestry factory which had 
been established by Henry IV. Under the direction of 
Le Brun this institution became famous and contributed 
largely to the creation of the Style Louis XIV in furniture. 

Louis XIV enlisted the services of literature and art to 
glorify the absolute monarchy, to contribute to its pomp, 
and to add to the splendor of his reign. He called himself 
the protector of letters. His reign was one of the great 
periods of French literature. But the spirit of the times 
and the influence of royal patronage are reflected in the 
character of the literary production of the age which is 
distinguished for its quantity and elegance of finish rather 
than for originality or depth of feeling. Independence 
was frowned upon. Corneille passed an old age of poverty; 
Paschal barely escaped trial for heresy; and Fénelon was 
dismissed from court in disgrace. 

The fine arts were the object of special consideration. 
The most conspicuous artistic activity of the age was not 
spontaneous. Colbert deliberately undertook to produce 
French artists for the service of the king. He favored and 
encouraged the Academies of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture which had been founded by Mazarin. The 
court painter Charles Le Brun was director of these insti- 
tutions from 1683 until his death in 1690 and the official 
art of the time bears largely the impression of his character. 
The French Academy in Rome was founded, where the 
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pupils, pensionnaires of the French government, were 
employed in making copies of ancient works of sculpture 
for the royal parks and gardens of Louis XIV. 

Building and architecture were naturally the predilection 
of the splendor-loving monarch. One of the earlier under- 
takings was the construction of the east facade of the palace 
of the Louvre. The architect was Claude Perrault, a 
physician, whose imposing colonnade of twenty-eight 
Corinthian columns in pairs, raised on a massive basement 
story, has served as model for subsequent architects because 
of its sumptuous effect and its elegance of proportion. 

Louis XIV retired to St. Germain after the death of his 
mother, Anne of Austria, in order to escape from the 
uncongenial atmosphere of Paris. Le Notre erected for 
him in connection with the chateau of St. Germain the 
terrace extending for a distance of a mile and a half in 
front of the forest at an elevation of two hundred feet 
above the Seine. But the king found the establishment 
at St. Germain inadequate. 

The creations of Louis XIV at Versailles became the 
veritable embodiment of the spirit of his reign. In the 
empty halls of the palace of Versailles one still receives an 
impression of the stately majesty and theatrical display of 
the court of the “grand monarch.” 

Louis XIII often sought the forest of Versailles for the 
chase and for his convenience Lemercier erected in that 
locality a modest country-house of brick and stone facing 
a square court on three sides. His father’s hunting lodge 
afforded Louis XIV a place for intimate seclusion with his 
favorite Mlle. de la Valliére. He experienced an increas- 
ing feeling of attachment for the locality; his visits to it 
were prolonged to several days and became the pretext for 
sumptuous spectacles offered to the court, such as /’Im- 
promptu de Versailles, composed by Moliére, which lasted 
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eight days, and the Plaisirs de J’ Ile Enchantée. In 1668 the 
representation of the Fétes de / Amour et de Bacchus and the 
Fetes de George Dandin by Moliére, with a ball, collation, 
and fireworks, were the king’s first public attentions to his 
subsequent mistress, Madame de Montespan. 

Finally the king decided to create at Versailles an endur- 
ing monument of his glory. The artistic talent of France 
was marshalled for this purpose. In 1669 the king charged 
Le Vau, his chief architect, with the enlargement of his 
father’s country-house. Extensive structures were added 
on the north and south, the facades on the Court of Marble 
in the center being retained. Across the western or 
garden front of the chateau, Le Vau erected a marble 
terrace level with the principal floor. At the northern 
extremity of this terrace rose the Pavillon du Roi, later 
called the Salon de la Guerre, which was balanced at the 
southern end by the Pavillon de la Reine, later known as 
the Salon de la Paix. New buildings for the royal service 
formed two new courts opening onto the Court of Marble 
from the east. In approaching the palace from the direc- 
tion of Paris one enters first the Court of the Ministers, 
next the Royal Court, and finally the Marble Court, which 
is the nucleus of the vast complex of buildings. The Court 
of the Ministers was enclosed on the north and south by 
parallel buildings used by the royal ministries. 

Mansart, succeeding Le Vau as the king’s chief archi- 
tect, erected (1679-1684), in place of the marble terrace, 
the magnificent Galerie des Glaces, or Hall of Mirrors, 
destined to be the scene of ceremonies transcending by 
far in significance the pompous functions of the court of 
the Grand Monarch. This stately gallery, connecting 
on the corner pavilions and consolidating them with the 
mass of the palace, is 236 feet long, 33 feet wide, and 
43 feet high. 
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Charles Le Brun and his pupils covered the vaulted ceiling 
of this magnificent hall with a series of pompous composi- 
tions in which the achievements of the king’s reign are mag- 
nified with the help of mythology and allegory. Louis, dis- 
tinguished by an imposing wig, is depicted in the attire of a 
Roman imperator hurling thunderbolts at his enemies. He 
is attended by France, Minerva, Hercules, Monsieur, Condé, 
and Turenne. Before him are prostrate and suppliant towns; 
humbled Spain, Holland, and Germany; the three-headed 
Hydra, symbolizing the coalition of his enemies; rivers im- 
ploring deliverance. Fame or Mercury is about to herald the 
glory of the king’s victory. Opposite the seventeen large 
windows, commanding a magnificent view of the gardens, are 
mirrors in the Venetian style with magnificent frames. The 
walls are faced with richly colored marbles and embellished 
with pilasters with elaborate capitals and trophies in gilt- 
bronze. Formerly this gallery was filled with the products 
of the Gobelins, of Beauvais, of St. Gobain, furniture of solid 
silver, tapestries in rich profusion. To-day the rich ceiling 
contrasts strangely with the bare floor. It requires an effort 
of the imagination to people this hall with the beauty and 
elegance, the lavish costumes and furniture, the stately court 
life of the seventeenth century. 

- A south wing was added to the palace for the princes of the 
House of Bourbon. The north wing formed the counterpart 
of the south wing and gave the palace perfect symmetry of 

lan. | 
} From the great Hall of Mirrors Louis XIV contemplated 
the stately beauty of the park. This was first laid out for 
Louis XIII by Lemercier, but was extended and embel- 
lished by Le Notre, the most famous landscape gardener of 
the time of Louis XIV, and became the great model of the 
type of formal garden so in harmony with the spirit of 
the age. 
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But the uneasy spirit of the king was not satisfied with the 
unparalleled splendor of the palace at Versailles. To provide 
a place of diversion and relaxation, the king razed the village 
of Trianon, adjoining the park of Versailles, and erected for 
Madame de Montespan a dainty villa in the midst of beautiful 
gardens, called the Trianon de Porcelaine from the blue tiles 
with which its walls were covered. But the king’s fancy soon 
changed and this gave way to the marble villa constructed 
by Mansart (1687-8), which still stands. 

Gaiety reigned at Trianon, until the king conceived the 
idea of converting an unsightly marsh at Marly into a royal 
abode. Giant trees were brought from Compiégne and a no- 
ble forest was created. A park was laid out with cascades, 
basins, and ponds. A fairy palace was called into being by 
the genius of Mansart. There was a central chateau for the 
king and twelve pavilions hidden in green thickets for the 
guests. Louis XIV had a marked predilection for Marly as 
entirely his own creation. He sought it for solitude and 
repose. 

On May 6, 1682, Versailles became the official residence of 
the king. It remained the capital of France until October 6, 
1789, when the Revolution brought Louis XVI back to 
Paris. The removal of the court to Versailles was more than 
a personal whim of Louis XIV; it was part of his system of 
despotism. But the king created for himself at Versailles an 
artificial atmosphere. Henceforth his vision was limited to 
what passed under his eyes at Versailles, Trianon, Marly, or 
Fontainebleau. Paris was forgotten. A gulf was created be- 
tween the royalty and people of France which gradually 
widened. From being strangers, in the course of time they 
became enemies. 

Altogether Louis XIV is said to have spent 116,000,000 
livres on his buildings at Versailles, Trianon, and Marly, a 
colossal sum if judged by the relative value of money at that 
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time. This does not include the labor of thousands of soldiers 
and of peasants who were pressed into service. In 1685 an 
army of 36,000 men was employed at Versailles. There was 
terrible mortality among the laborers. About 30,000 soldiers 
were employed in building an aqueduct to bring water from 
the Eure to Versailles and 8,000,000 livres had been spent for 
this purpose when the war of 1689 caused the work to be 
abandoned. 

Louis XIV loved to be called Le Roi Soleil, the Sun King. 
As the sun makes the earth fruitful, he pretended that his 
presence shed the rays of prosperity on France and that 
talent became productive through his favor. His state bed- 
chamber overlooking the Court of Marble at the exact center 
of the palace was the radial point of the royal influence. 
There the rising and setting of the royal sun were occasions 
for elaborate ceremonials, in which the most distinguished 
members of the ancient aristocracy vied with one another to 
~ take part. 

Excluded from the royal councils and positions of real 
‘importance, the ambition of the nobility was directed to the 
empty distinctions of court life. The grand offices of the 
crown were now harmless titles, having lapsed back into the 
purely domestic functions from which they had sprung. The 
Grand Master of the Royal Household supervised the royal 
cuisine and table. The privilege of taking part at the king’s 
levée was a special mark of royal favor. One noble handed 
. the king his slippers, another poured out the water for him to 
wash. The Grand Chamberlain presented the king his shirt 
and commanded the officers of the chamber. Reverence for 
royalty extended to everything that his majesty touched. 
Even in the king’s absence the courtiers bowed as before a 
shrine in passing before the chair or couch which he had 
occupied. Poets, orators, preachers raised the great chorus of 
praise for his magnanimity, glory, power. 
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Adulation had never been so ingenious or so extravagant. 
The court poets regularly represented Louis XIV with the 
attributes of the mythological divinities. But there was a 
party of opposition even at court, represented by Fénelon 
and Saint-Simon, whose ideal was a restored aristocratic 
régime with liberal tendencies, based on the spirit of caste 
but tempered by a lofty devotion to liberal and humanitarian 
principles. Fénelon would admit the nation to participate in 
the government and advocated a system of popular repre- 
sentation with revived provincial estates, having power over 
local police and finance, and States General meeting period- 
ically, having powers of revision and control. The plan was 
given a partial trial under the regency, after the death of 
Louis XIV, and failed. But the views of Fénelon and some 
of his contemporaries are significant as the earliest evidence 
of a growing conviction among the privileged classes that re- 
form in the popular direction was indispensable. 

Louis XIV soon tired of the insipid attractions of Maria 
Theresa, the Spanish princess whom he had wed in 1660 for 
reasons of policy, her modest virtue, simple piety, and gen- 
tleness. Less than a year after the queen’s entry into Paris 
the king was captivated by the charms of one of her own 
maids of honor, Mademoiselle Louise de la Valliére, seventeen 
years of age, who responded with sincere love to his amorous 
advances. But in course of time her place was usurped by 
another maid of honor of the queen, and after being made to 
endure cruel humiliation through the presence of her rival, 
she was permitted to leave the court and seek solace in a 
Carmelite convent where, as Sister Misericordia, she ex- 
piated for thirty-six years the fault of her youthful frailty. 
Her successor, Frangoise-Athenais de Rochechouart, Mar- 
quise de Montespan, was twenty-six years of age and in the 
full bloom of her beauty when she captured the wayward 
fancy of the Grand Monarch. When this ‘occurred her 
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husband is said to have retired to his country estate, cele- 
brated his wife’s funeral, and put on mourning. 

The temperament of the new favorite was more akin to 
that of her royal lover. She was imperious and arrogant. She 
held court in the chateau of Clagny, which the king built for 
her on the outskirts of Versailles. 

Louis XIV had four children by Mademoiselle dela Valliére, 
of whom two lived; and Madame de Montespan bore him 
seven, of whom four survived. In defiance of tradition the 
king astonished the world by recognizing these children as 
legitimate and capable of all honors and civil effects of their 
royal parentage. 

Madame de Montespan, desiring a discreet, trustworthy 
governess for her first child by the king, born in 1669, made 
a choice that involved momentous consequences. But there 
was nothing in the troubled life of Francoise d’Aubigné, to 
whom the charge was entrusted, that portended the peculiar 
destiny which this appointment was to be the means of 
bringing about. ; 

She was the granddaughter of Agrippa d’Aubigné, the 
friend and general of Henry IV, a violent Huguenot. She was 
born, November 27, 1635, in a prison at Niort, where her 
father, a Huguenot and an adventurer, was confined at the 
time. Her mother, a fervent Catholic, had the child baptized 
in her own religion. In 1639 her father, being released from 
prison, took his family with him to the French‘colony of 
Martinique, where he died in 1645, having lost his entire 
fortune at cards. Madame d’Aubigné returned to France and 
her extreme poverty compelled her to yield her daughter to 
her sister-in-law, Madame de Villette, who converted the child 
to Protestantism. For this reason she was taken from her 
aunt and entrusted to her godmother, Madame de Neuillant, 
with some difficulty reconverted to Catholicism; and later 
sent back to her mother, who died in 1650, leaving her 
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daughter penniless, But at this time the famous wit and 
comic writer Scarron, whose house was a place of assembly for 
the literary society of the day, took an interest in the friend- 
less girl and married her when she was sixteen years of age, in 
1651, he being then forty-two. She was an exemplary wife 
for nine years until her husband’s death in 1660. Through 
the intervention of Anne of Austria, Madame Scarron re- 
ceived the pension which had been granted to her husband 
and was thus able to continue frequenting the literary circle 
to which her husband had introduced her. At the death of 
the queen mother in 1666 the king refused to continue the 
pension. Butas Madame Scarron was on the point of leaving 
the country to become lady in waiting to the Queen of Portu- 
gal, Madame de Montespan met her and took such an interest 
in her that she obtained the king’s sanction for the con- 
tinuance of the pension and thus put an end to all thought of 
her leaving France. 

Subsequently Madame Scarron was established with many 
servants at Vaugirard to bring up the king’s children in se- 
clusion as they were born. In 1674 the king decided to have 
his children at court, whither their governess accompanied 
them. From her savings she had now purchased the estate of 
Maintenon on the Eure between Rambouillet and Chartres. 

The charm of her placid beauty and cultured nature ap- 
pealed to the maturer temperament of the king, who had be- 
come weary of the storms of jealousy and rage of Madame de 
Montespan. He raised her estate to a marquisate, so that 
she was henceforth known by the noble title, Madame de 
Maintenon. 

The queen died in 1683, and the following year, probably 
in January, Louis, then forty-six, was privately married to 
Madame de Maintenon, three years older than himself, in the 
chapel of the palace at Versailles, at night. The king’s Jesuit 
confessor, Pére La Chaise, officiated and the archbishop of 
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Paris was present. Madame de Maintenon became wife of 
the king, but not queen. 

Having early abjured the Protestant faith in which she 
was brought up, she devoted to Catholicism the same fanat- 
ical spirit with which her forefathers had cherished Calvin- 
ism. Her influence, together with that of the king’s Jesuit 
confessors, Pére La Chaise and later Le Tellier, and Louis’ 
own superstitious dread of eternity, helped to make the later 
part of the reign an intolerant despotism which weighed 
heavily on society. Austerity took the place of gaiety at 
court and an oppressive sense of gloom fell upon the intellec- 
tual and artistic life of France. 

Richelieu and Mazarin had respected the policy of religious 
toleration embodied by Henry IV in the famous Edict of 
Nantes. But Louis XIV, who felt a natural aversion for 
Calvinism, and was galled that a part of his subjects should 
presume to hold a religious faith other than his own, felt no 
sympathy for the policy of his grandfather. Madame de 
Maintenon was eager to compel her former fellow-Protes- 
tants to follow her example and embrace the Catholic faith. 
In urging the king to make amends for his past irregularities 
by uprooting the Huguenot heresy, Madame de Maintenon 
and the royal confessor, Pére La Chaise, were impelling 
Louis in the direction of his own natural inclination. 

Although very ignorant of theological matters and en- 
tirely dependent on the guidance of his religious advisers, 
the king regarded himself as a sort of apostle and was eager to 
win the glory of a Constantine or a Theodosius. He wished 
only one faith in his kingdom, as there was one fundamental 
law, the king’s will. A series of measures restricting the 
liberty of the Protestants introduced at intervals, beginning 
in 1661, culminated in the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in October, 1685, by which the Huguenots were deprived of 
their civil rights and the privilege of public worship. It was 
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ordered that the Huguenot churches should be destroyed and 
that the Huguenot ministers should leave the country within 
fifteen days under pain of death. The members of the con- 
gregations were forbidden to follow their pastors. Those who 
were caught attempting to leave the country were cast into 
dungeons or sent to the galleys. 

But it was impossible to control completely all points of 
egress from the country, and vast numbers sought relief from 
the intensified persecution which they were now made to 
suffer by escaping into foreign countries. The Huguenots 

belonged very largely to the middle and artisan classes of the 

towns, and as though the exhaustive strain of foreign wars, 
the prodigality of the court and of fashionable life, and the 
erroneous economic theories and practices of the time were 
not enough to undermine the welfare of the country, France 
now lost hundreds of thousands of her most intelligent, 
thrifty, and loyal subjects, the fibre of her prosperity. 

The fugitives were welcomed in all the Protestant coun- 
tries and, as they carried with them the knowledge of various 
forms of manufacture which France had largely monopolized, 
they were an important factor in the economic development 
of all the countries which harbored them, especially Ger- 
many, Holland, England, and America. 

In some districts in the south of France the Huguenots, 
known as Camisards, revolted and were not subdued without 
serious bloodshed. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was one of the 
greatest mistakes of the monarchy. It showed in the first 
place that Louis could not be trusted to respect the most 
solemn covenants. It was similarly disastrous for France as 
the expulsion of the Jews and Moors had been for Spain. 
But the infatuation of the king, who saw in the execution of 
the edict of revocation only the effect of his own deep piety 
made him blind to the disastrous results of his bigotry. 
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Two long wars, covering most of the latter part of the reign 
of Louis XIV, in which France suffered many trials, form a 
gloomy counterpart to the rising tide of military glory of the 
early part. A number of petty extensions of the French 
power after the Treaty of Nimeguen, noteworthy among 
which was the seizure of Strassburg in 1681, without a 
shadow of justification, led to the formation of the League of 
Augsburg, avowedly to prevent the infringement of existing 
treaties, but in reality to restrain the ambition of Louis XIV. 
The English revolution of 1688, which drove James II from 
the throne and made William of Orange the implacable enemy 
of Louis XIV, King of England, precipitated a general war, as 
the French king harbored the fugitive English monarch and 
espoused a cause that naturally appealed to his own interest 
and prejudices. This war, known as King William’s War in 
the English colonies in North America, was the beginning of 
a conflict for commercial and colonial supremacy between 
France and England which continued at intervals for more 
than a hundred years and was not finally settled until Tra- 
falgar and Waterloo. It was a struggle in which the inter- 
ests of almost the whole world were more or less involved and 
the geographical range of the military and naval operations 
was extended to a degree never previously conceived. The 
conflict was carried on in the St. Lawrence valley, by the 
Great Lakes, along the western border of the English colonies 
of North America, among the West Indies, in the Medi- 
terranean, and in Hindoostan, as well as on the battlefields of 
Europe, nominally to decide mere dynastic questions, but in 
reality to settle an issue of profound significance between 
contrasted political tendencies. England, although far 
smaller and weaker in numbers than her rival, triumphed at 
the end of the long contest. Her more flexible political and 
social organization, her comparative immunity from attack, 
and the arrogance and lack of imagination and foresight of 
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her enemy contributed most to England’s victory. The at- 
tention and resources of France were largely absorbed in the 
struggle for continental aggrandizement and the French 
court realized too late that the stake of victory was now 
world supremacy. The ambition and pride of Louis XIV had 
made him an object of suspicion and dread to all his neigh- 
bors, so that, by allying themselves with England, they un- 
wittingly became instrumental in consolidating British naval 
supremacy and in creating the British Empire. The short- 
sightedness of French policy was especially apparent in the 
attack on Holland in 1672 which made a determined enemy 
of a power:that might have been a natural ally of France in 
the great contest with England for commercial and colonial 
supremacy. The burdens and hardships of these futile wars 
filled France with misery and discontent. They greatly in- 
creased the prestige of British institutions and revealed the 
inefficiency and clumsiness of the French system of govern- 
ment and thereby provoked a bitter spirit of criticism and 
sowed the seeds of revolution. 

The first stage of the struggle extended from 1688 to 1697, 
when the Peace of Ryswick only gave the combatants an in- 
terval in which to draw breath. By this compact France sur- 
rendered all territory occupied during the war or shortly be- 
fore it, except Strassburg, and Louis XIV recognized William 
III as King of England. 

At this time Charles II, King of Spain, was approaching 
the limit of the span of life without offspring and the question 
of the succession to the possessions of the Spanish crown be- 
came the preoccupation of European diplomacy. The ques- 
tion was especially significant for France because the sister 
of Charles II had been married to Louis XIV and the suc- 
cession to the crown of Spain might naturally fall to their 
descendants, creating a personal union between France and 
Spain, which might make the latter dependent on the former, 
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and might even lead to political absorption. It was regarded 
as the vital interest of the other powers to prevent such a 
union. After repeated efforts to decide the question by diplo- 
macy, Charles II made a will conferring the succession upon 
the Duke of Anjou, the second son of the French dauphin, 
expressing the prevailing sentiment of the Spanish nation, 
which was equally opposed to the amalgamation of their 
country with France and to the supposed design of the other 
powers to dismember the inheritance of the Spanish crown. 

The acceptance of this inheritance by Louis XIV in behalf 
of his grandson created a sensation throughout Europe, 
and yet, had it not been for the French king’s tactless, arro- 
gant behavior, he might have gained his point without a 
conflict. But Louis XIV seems to have become intoxicated 
by the partial success of his statecraft and to have wilfully 
defied the sentiment of the rest of Europe. French troops 
were sent to garrison the fortresses of the Spanish Nether- 
lands as though they were already French possessions. The 
French sovereign gave instructions to the Spanish am- 
bassadors in different courts. He declared the Duke of Anjou 
still eligible to the throne of France. Finally, upon the death 
of James II of England, which occurred at. this time, Louis 
XIV recognized his son as King of England. This gratuitous 
challenge was in itself equivalent to a declaration of war 
against England. 

This was the beginning of the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession in 1701. France and Spain were opposed by a power- 
ful coalition of most of the states that played a part in Euro- 
pean diplomacy. Spain had been rapidly declining in power 
for more than a century and was now divided against her- 
self, the northeastern part of the country breaking out in 
revolt against the new king, Philip V. 

The War of the Spanish Succession was distinguished by 
the famous victories of the Duke of Marlborough and of 
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Prince Eugene and the many disasters of the French. The 
well-ordered finances of England and Holland told more and 
more against the disordered financial condition of France. 
But later the Archduke Charles of Austria, who had been 
candidate for the throne of Spain, forfeited the support of 
his allies through his election as emperor to succeed his 
brother, and by a supreme effort the French so far redeemed 
their military situation as to obtain tolerable terms in the 
Peace of Utrecht in 1713. Philip V was recognized as King of 
Spain, but the Spanish possessions were partitioned. This 
brought about marked changes in the international order of 
Europe. Thus the Spanish Netherlands as well as the greater 
part of the Spanish possessions in Italy were transferred to 
Austria. The Duke of Savoy received Sicily, which was soon 
afterwards exchanged for Sardinia, and the rank of king. 
Thus by a strange irony of fate the same treaty made Aus- 
tria the predominant power in Italy, and established the 
native Italian kingdom which was some day to drive out 
foreign rule and unite all parts of the peninsula. England 
won Gibraltar, the key to the Mediterranean, and was 
confirmed in the possession of the Hudson’s Bay territory, 
Newfoundland, and Acadia. France preserved her Euro- 
pean territory practically intact, but was left crippled and 
exhausted. The absurdity of the whole system of state- 
craft, based on dynastic relations and dynastic interests, 
is illustrated by the fact that Spain struggled to secure 
a king whose presence on her throne made necessary the 
humiliating sacrifice of all the Spanish possessions in 
Europe, as well as the fact that scarcely four years after 
the close of a war in which France had lavished blood 
and treasure to secure the Spanish crown for a scion of 
her own royal house, as a means of extending her influence, 
the two countries were engaged in hostilities against each 
other. 
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The reign of Louis XIV presents the most sharply con- 
trasted aspects. The splendid aspect of the reign made a 
deep impression which survived the death of the king so 
that subsequent generations regarded the Age of Louis XIV 
as one of unprecedented human progress and attainment. 
The works of the great writers, the magnificent achievements 
in architecture, Colbert’s reforms, the campaigns of Turenne, 
and the establishment of many enduring literary and scien- 
tific institutions contributed to the glory of the period. The 
French tongue became the medium of polite and scientific 
conversation throughout Europe. French art and French lit- 
erature became general models. Although Louis XIV failed 
to win a European hegemony, France won at this time a 
dominating position in the world of culture. The life and 
magnificence of the court of Versailles became the emulation 
and despair of all the petty sovereigns of Europe. 

But the reverse side of the picture is no less striking. The 
military glory was dearly purchased. The king’s ambition 
and the splendors of Versailles laid a crushing burden on the 
rural population, victims of an outrageously unjust system of 
taxation. The age was darkened by the poverty, ignorance, 
and superstition of the masses, and by hypocrisy, cruelty, 
and despotism in high places. 

To account offhand for all the extravagances and excesses 
of Louis XIV as due to mere vanity or thoughtless caprice 
would be evidence of an uncritical attitude towards the phe- 
nomena of history. The relentless perseverance with which 
he kept up his elaborately pompous manner of life through- 
out the longest recorded reign in European history is evidence 
that his acts of lavishness were governed by a deliberate 
policy and conviction. He was far from wrong in his judg- 
ment of the French people of his time if he believed that 
the popular imagination would be enchanted by the splendor 
of the court and that the nation would acquiesce with pride 
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in the magnificent display of its sovereign as in some sense 
the embodiment of its own greatness. He rightly calculated 
that attenance at his luxurious court would reduce the higher 
nobility to submissiveness and impotence and thus make 
impossible a return to the condition of insubordination and 
internal strife that had so often harrassed the kingdom. 

The calamities and misfortunes that darkened the closing 
years of the king’s reign never for a moment destroyed his 
dignity and composure and he appeared greater in adversity 
than he had been at the zenith of his success. Famine and 
pestilence ravaged France, while disasters overtook her 
armies in the field. The treasury was reduced to such a low 
state that the king sacrificed his service of gold plate and the 
solid silver furniture of the Hall of Mirrors. Death carried 
off his son and the grandson on whom he had counted to 
perpetuate his glory, the dauphin in 1711 and the dauphin’s 
son, the Duke of Burgundy, the following year. 

The suffering and adversity of the nation obscured the 
past glories of the king. No sooner had he breathed his 
last on September 1, 1715, than his remains were left to ser- 
vants for disposal. Tidings of his death filled Paris with 
joy. A crowd of revellers filled the booths and cabarets along 
the road to the royal tomb at St. Denis and greeted with 
curses the corpse of the Grand Monarch as it was borne 
along. The nation received with joyous anticipation the 
royal infant, already acclaimed as Louis-the-well-beloved, but 
whose funeral along the same road sixty years later aroused 
even greater execration. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE DEGRADATION OF THE MONARCHY 


Life and character of Philip, Duke of Orleans. The Regency, Septem- 
‘ber 1, 1715, to February 16, 1723, Louis XV. Foreign policy. The royal 
family. The king’s private life, the scandal of the century; the Duchess 
de Chateauroux, Madame de Pompadour; the policy of the French govern- 
ment swayed by the whims and caprices of a royal favorite. The Austrian 
Alliance and its disastrous consequences. The changes at Versailles, the- 
work of Gabriel, Petit Trianon. The Parc-aux-Cerfs. Madame du Barry. 

Death of Louis XV. 


Louis XIV was succeeded by his great-grandson, only five 
years of age. The nearest relative of the young king was his 
uncle, Philip V of Spain, but the latter had renounced his 
rights of succession in France, and this renunciation had been 
solemnly confirmed by the different nations in the Treaty of 
Utrecht. The first prince of the blood in France was Philip, 
Duke of Orleans, nephew of Louis XIV. He was created re- 
gent by the will of the deceased monarch. 

Philip, Duke of Orleans, had entered the military career at 
the age of eighteen and had repeatedly distinguished himself 
in action. But accused of conspiracy by the Duke of Anjou, 
who later became Philip V of Spain, he fell into disgrace, 
went into retirement, and surrendered to a natural inclina- 
tion to dissipation. His character with its contradictions and 
inconsistencies was somewhat typical of the period of which 
his regency formed the prelude. His keen intelligence, quick 
memory, and eloquence were offset by a tendency to indo- 
lence and instability. Such a combination of an open restless 


mind, engaging manners, and an Epicurean dilettantism 
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covering vice and profligacy is reminiscent of the Italian 
Renaissance. His professed tolerance and liberal principles 
naturally brought the Duke of Orleans into disfavor at the 
court of Louis XIV. He expressed admiration for the govern- 
ment of England. 

The Duke of Orleans sought the approbation of Parlia- 
ment for his assumption of the regency. There was an in- 
stant reaction against the stiff austerity of the closing years 
of the preceding reign. The time seemed to have come for 
the application of the theories of Saint-Simon. The new gov- 
ernment was instituted September 15, 1715. Councils of 
War, Marine, Finance, Commerce, Foreign Affairs, and In- 
terior Affairs, drawn from the nobility, replaced the secre- 
taries of state of the reign of Louis XIV. Each council con- 
sisted of a president and several councillors and secretaries. 
The decisions reached in each council were reported to the 
Council of the Regency, which was made up of the princes of 
the blood and of ten members with the right to vote, as pre- 
scribed by Louis XIV. This council exercised final judgment 
in all important cases. Saint-Simon dissuaded the regent 
from calling the States General, but the Duke of Orleans 
declared by edict that if the throne became vacant through 
lack of a legitimate heir the choice of a successor would lie 
with the nation as a whole. 

Parliament soon assumed an attitude of great indepen- 
dence and had to be coerced by a “bed of justice” and the 
arrest of a president and two councillors. The experiment of 
an aristocratic reform failed and the government slipped 
back into the old methods. In fact, the indolence and vice of 
the regent discredited the spirit of reform for some time. 

Philip V of Spain let it be seen that he was dissatisfied with 
the appointment of the Duke of Orleans as regent and that if 
the young king died, he would, in spite of his solemn agree- 
ment, assert a right of succession to the French throne. For 
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this reason the Duke of Orleans entered into the so-called 
Quadruple Alliance with England, Holland, and Austria to 
make common cause against Philip V or the Stuarts, should 
either attempt to violate the Treaty of Utrecht. 

Her disordered finances were a fatal weakness to France 
throughout the eighteenth century. At the death of Louis 
XIV the public debt amounted to about 2,000,000,000 livres 
and the rates of interest paid were very high. The revenue 
amounted to about 165,000,000 livres, but the interest 
charges on the debt left less than 70,000,000 to meet the pub- 
lic expenditure of about 150,000,000. The government could 
no longer borrow. Coin passed from circulation. | 

In this critical situation the proposals of a certain John 
Law, son of an Edinburgh banker, offered an unexpected 
prospect of relief. Law had carefully studied the operation of 
the Bank of Amsterdam, founded in 1609, and that of the 
Bank of England, founded in 1694. There was no doubt that 
the circulation of bank notes of these institutions had stim- 
ulated business in Holland and England respectively. Law 
believed that paper currency could be successfully substi- 
tuted for the precious metals, the danger of insolvency being 
eliminated through the association of the government in the 
enterprise and the forced circulation of the notes. He pro- 
posed the establishment of a royal bank that would redeem the 
government’s interest-bearing obligations with its own notes. 

Many of Law’s fundamental ideas were perfectly sound, 
but he was a pioneer in advance of his time and he naturally 
combined with sound principles much that seems to-day fan- 
tastic. Whatever the regent may have thought about the 
scheme, the situation called for desperate measures and it 
was decided to give Law’s ideas a partial trial. On May 2, 
1716, Law was authorized to establish an institution for gen- 
eral banking purposes with a capital of 6,000,000 livres, 
divided into 1,200 shares, payable one-fourth in cash and 
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three-fourths in government notes. This bank discounted 
commercial paper at 5% and was allowed to issue paper cur- 
rency redeemable in gold of a fixed standard. By promptly 
redeeming its notes in specie the bank created confidence and 
its stock found eager purchasers. 

At this time the commonly reported wealth of gold and 
silver in the valley of the Mississippi, which belonged to 
France by right of exploration, attracted Law’s enterprising 
spirit and in August, 1717, he obtained the charter for the 
Compagnie d’Occident, or Mississippi Company, for a period 
of twenty-five years, with the monopoly of trading privileges 
with Louisiana and with powers of government there. The 
authorized capital of 100,000,000 livres was divided into 
200,000 shares payable in government notes. 

Thus the circulation of government notes was greatly re- 
duced. The notes forming the greater part of the capital of 
Law’s bank were converted into shares of the new company. 
The regent had a secret understanding with Law at the 
Palais-Royal on the night of December 4, 1718, and as a 
result Law’s bank received a charter as a royal bank. Hence- 
forth the bank notes were accepted in payment of taxes and 
duties. 

The Mississippi Company now bought out the other com- 
panies which had been organized for trade with Senegal, the 
East Indias, and China. Law contracted for the farming of 
the taxes and purchased the offices of the receivers general. 
This seemed to cast a spell over the imagination of the whole 
nation. The revenue of the state passed almost entirely 
through his hands. He seized the occasion of the great im- 
pression thus produced to issue on different occasions 300,000 
shares at 5,000 livres and with the 1,500,000,000 thus raised 
he took over the whole interest-bearing national debt, the 
government agreeing to pay the company an annual interest 
of 45,000,000 livres or 3%. 
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The shares of the company of a face value of 500 livres rose 
at the end of November, 1719, to 15,000-18,000 livres. A 
veritable mania for speculation pervaded all classes and 
ranks of the population. Law’s house was besieged day and 
night by those wishing to purchase stock. 

Law proposed certain beneficent financial reforms. He 
reduced the local tax on commodities entering Paris. He 
wished to substitute a single tax on capital for the various 
forms of taxation in force. On January 5, 1720, he was made 
controller general. : 

Law himself dreaded the effect of excessive speculation 
and tried to discourage it. When the shares of the company 
began to fall, he committed the error of treating notes and 
shares alike and of endeavoring to maintain a fixed value for 
the shares instead of allowing them to descend to a normal 
price. As the storm gathered, he resigned the controller 
generalship. The inevitable crash came July 17, 1720. 
On that day the bank closed its doors. From three in the 
morning an enormous multitude invaded the Rue Vivienne. 
Sixteen persons were suffocated in the crowd. A decree of 
October 10th suppressed the forced circulation of the bank 
notes. Notes to the value of more than 3,000,000,000 livres 
had been issued. The shares in the company fell to 2,000 
in notes or 200 in coin. On December 14th Law left for 
Brussels and from there went to Venice, where he died in 
£729. 

As a net result of the liquidation, the public debt was re- 
duced by 356,000,000 livres and the interest was brought 
down to 40,000,000, but it was virtually a process of repudia- 
tion. The general effect was injurious. The collapse com- 
promised the sound ideas contained in Law’s system and re- . 
tarded the foundation of the Bank of France for nearly a 
hundred years. This frenzied period of speculation and its 
outcome exercised an unwholesome effect on the national 
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character and especially undermined the stamina of the 
upper classes. Corruption and irreligion became much more 
common. Customs and manners tended to become depraved. 
The regent himself set an example of cynicism and libertin- 
age. A wanton taste for pleasure and excitement pervaded 
society. Modesty and reserve were forgotten. Prominent 
ladies opened their salons for gaming and paraded their 
beauty in daring attire at the opera balls which had been 
recently established. 

Paris had become the great center for gaiety. The theaters 
overflowed. Public opinion began to take form in the dis- 
cussions carried on in the cafés and salons. 

Louis XV was proclaimed of age February 16, 1723. A 
few months later the Duke of Bourbon, the great-grandson 
of the great Condé, became prime minister. He had been 
chief of the Council of the Regency and was only thirty-one 
years of age. He was of haughty and obstinate character. 
But he was conquered by the charms of the beautiful Mar- 
quise de Prie, who had been separated from her husband in 
1719 and now became the prime minister’s mistress and 
availed herself of his prominence to maintain a veritable 
court and dispense favors to her protégés. 

The Duke of Bourbon instituted the tax of a fiftieth to be 
paid in produce without privilege of exemption. The assem- 
bly of the clergy refused to submit to this tax and acceptance 
of it was imposed by means of a “bed of justice,” June 8, 
1725. The Duke of Bourbon and the Marquise de Prie ar- 
ranged the marriage of Louis XV with Marie Leszczynska, 
who was poor and without influence and seven years older 
than the king, the daughter of the exiled claimant of the 
Polish crown. The prime minister and his mistress aimed to 
have a queen who would owe everything to their influence, 
and they wished to bar from the throne their detested rivals, 
the Orleans family. 
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The personal beauty and graceful carriage of the young 
king, then sixteen years of age, added to the popularity which 
the circumstances of his accession to the throne had created 
in his favor. His education had been faulty and superficial. 
He was utterly ignorant of the “profession of kingship” as 
understood by his predecessor. But the Abbé Fleury, his 
preceptor since 1715, had inculcated in him the habit of a 
strict practice of formal religious duties by impressing him 
with the fear of God and of final judgment. The chase was 
his one great passion. 

The rivalry of Fleury and the Duke of Bourbon resulted in 

the dismissal of the latter, June 11, 1726, when he was 
ordered to retire to his ancestral abode of Chantilly. Mad- 
ame de Prie, his mistress, exiled to her estate in Normandy, 
overwhelmed with chagrin, committed suicide in 1729. 
- Fleury, who had become a bishop, succeeded the Duke of — 
Bourbon, and exercised almost absolute power until his © 
death in 1743, as the king took little interest in affairs of 
state. Fleury was a master of tactful, ingratiating manners. 
He suppressed the tax of the fiftieth which had created 
enmity among the privileged classes for his predecessor. 

The War of the Polish Succession (1733-38), in which 
France supported. the claim of the king’s father-in-law 
Stanislas to the throne of Poland, brought some military 
glory to French arms. But instead of reinstating Stanislas 
on the Polish throne, the Emperor Charles VI, the Aus- 
trian ruler, conferred on him the Duchy of Lorraine, with 
the understanding that upon his death it should pass 
to his daughter, the Queen of France, and therefore eventu- 
ally be incorporated with the possessions of the French 
crown. 

The male line of succession of the House of Hapsburg be- 
came extinct with the death of Charles VI in 1740. The 
great aim of this potentate had been to secure the succession 
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of his daughter, Maria Theresa, to the hereditary possessions 
of his house. By the Pragmatic Sanction of 1724 this was 
declared to be the fundamental law of succession in all the 
Austrian dominions, and gradually the other states were in- 
duced to give it their formal recognition. 

Yet upon the emperor’s death Frederick II of Prussia, 
alleging an obscure claim to certain districts of Silesia, seized 
that entire territory. Commercial disputes had already em- 
broiled Great Britain in war with Spain. France, although 
sympathizing with Spain in this contest, remained for a time 
aloof. But the action of the King of Prussia led to a general 
conflagration. France entered the war in 1741 as an enemy 
of Great Britain and of England’s ally, Austria, and hence 
as a friend of the King of Prussia. As in the wars of Louis 
XIV, the attention of the French government was chiefly 
absorbed by European issues and dynastic interests and 
France failed to appreciate the importance of the contest as 
part of the great struggle for colonial and maritime suprem- 
acy. The French quickly overran the Austrian Netherlands, 
but the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 brought an inter- 
val of peace in Europe without deciding any of the impor- 
tant issues. Frederick II retained Silesia but France gave up 
her conquests in Europe. 

Louis XIV had been his own prime minister. His policy 
had been guided throughout by certain fixed principles. His 
ministers had been chosen from the middle class. But the 
indolent disposition of his successor, incapable of applica- 
tion or consistency of purpose, was aimlessly impelled by 
trivial and contradictory motives. While pretending to fol- 
low his great-grandfather’s example by governing without a 
prime minister after Fleury’s death in 1743, Louis XV let the 
ministries become the prey of his courtiers and mistresses. 
The distribution of the chief offices of state depended upon 
casual factors and court intrigues. The nobility returned to 
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its old position of prominence in the administration; but it 
was a nobility which had lost its dangerous independence in 
the enervating atmosphere of the court. The king’s interest 
in matters of state was aroused by such details as appealed 
to his suspicions or amused his petty imagination. Every 
morning the chief of a secret bureau brought him extracts 
from letters opened at the post-office, and the king took an 
insatiable delight in penetrating family secrets, discovering 
scandals, and delving into the intimate thoughts of his own 
ministers. He is said to have shown a special predilection for 
the amorous adventures of some of the higher clergy and to 
have been not unmindful of them in subsequent appoint- 
ments to the more desirable clerical benefices. 

Astonishing as it may seem to one considering his subse- 
quent conduct, Louis XV was to all appearances a model of 
domestic propriety for about ten years after his marriage 
with Marie Leszczynska, in spite of her commonplace quali- 
ties, and during this period of phenomenal fidelity she bore 
him ten children, of whom seven survived, one son and six 
daughters. Louis the dauphin was extremely devoted to re- 
ligion, regarded with horror the new ideas of the time and the 
writers who spread them, detested the later dissolute con- 
duct of his father, and did not hide his aversion for the king’s 
mistresses. His attitude kept him aloof from much of the 
life at court. He married, February 23, 1745, Marie-Thérése- 
Antoinette, Infanta of Spain, but she died less than two 
years afterwards. His second wife was Marie-Joseph of Sax- 
ony, pretty, pious, and dull, whom he married January 10, 
1747. She was mother of Louis Augustus, who became heir 
apparent upon his father’s death in 1765 and succeeded to 
the throne as Louis XVI in 1774, Louis Stanislas Xavier, 
Count of Provence, who was the later Louis XVIII, and 
Charles Philip, Count of Artois, who eventually reigned as 
Charles X. 
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The six daughters of Louis XV who grew up to woman- 
hood, Mesdames de France, as they were called, and whom 
the court familiarly designated as Madame la Premiére, 
Madame la Deuxiéme, and so on, were Elisabeth and Hen- 
riette, twins, and Adelaide, Victoire, Sophie, and Louise 
(Madame la Derniére). Madame Elisabeth was married to 
Don Philip of Spain, who became Duke of Parma. She was 
the only one of the six daughters who married. Madame 
Henriette is said to have died of melancholy because her 
father refused to permit her to marry the Duke of Chartres, 
son of the Duke of Orleans, for whom she cherished a pas- 
sionate attachment. Madame Adelaide was unusually intel- 
ligent. She spoke English and Italian, studied mathematics, 
constructed clocks, and played on various musical instru- 
ments. Court etiquette bored her; she was bold and uncon- 
ventional, and capable of singular indiscretions. But she was 
a patron of the clergy and later showed an implacable hatred 
for the philosophers and a dislike for Marie Antoinette. 

A characteristic of the French court throughout most of 
the eighteenth century was the preponderant influence of 
women, either the wives or mistresses of the kings. The 
queen, Marie Leszczynska, held the affection of Louis XV 
for about ten years, after which their relations became 
purely formal. The rule of the king’s mistresses lasted thirty- 
eight years. The shifting course of the king’s affections dur- 
ing this long period suggests the general downward tendency 
in the center of social gravity of the time. The king’s earliest 
adventures were confined to the aristocracy. But his in- 
clination gradually sank to vulgar intrigues in the lowest 
class. 

Unlike his predecessor, Louis XV was incapable of keeping 
his amorous affairs distinct from his official life as sovereign. 
His feeble character was swayed by his adulterous relations. 
Their demoralizing influence corrupted the administration 
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and deranged the public policy of the state. The ultimate 
cause of this evil was the king’s utter selfishness, his indiffer- 
ence to all that did not immediately concern his health or 
pleasure, his chronic boredom of satiety, which made him 
dependent on anyone who could entertain or amuse him. 

The king’s experiences with adultery were at first timid 
and intermittent. The three sisters de Nesle, of ancient 
family, succeeded one another in his attentions. Under the 
encouraging influence of the Marshal de Noailles as panderer 
to his pleasures, the king overcame his scruples and yielded 
completely to sensual indulgence. The third of the de Nesle 
sisters, the beautiful and high-spirited Marquise de la Tour- 
nelle, who became Duchess of Chateauroux, after inciting 
Louis to intervene in the War of the Austrian Succession, 
wished to make a hero of him. She urged him to take per- 
sonal part in the war, and in 1744, when an invasion of the 
northeastern frontier was feared, Louis went to Metz to en- 
courage the army by his presence. For once he won real 
popularity. But the woman who might have saved him from 
his ignoble lethargy died the same year. 

The king’s favor was then ensnared by a_ bewitching 
bourgeoise, whose whims governed France for nearly twenty 
years. A certain Madame Poisson had trained her daughter, 
Jeanne Antoinette, born in Paris in 1721, to exploit her per- 
sonal charms as a means to a high destiny. She married her 
toa certain M.d’Etioles, who had the misfortune of becoming 
passionately in love with her. A blond, slender and graceful, 
she was as clever in artifice as she was attractive in appear- 
ance. She long piqued the royal curiosity before being intro- 
duced at Versailles by the king’s valet, Lebel. Her success 
with the king provoked a storm of disappointed indignation 
among those of the aristocracy who aspired to succeed to the 
distinguished place of the Duchess of Chateauroux. Madame 
d’Etioles did not hesitate to abandon her husband and was 
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established in the palace at Versailles in 1745 as recognized 
mistress of the king, maitresse en titre. Louis bought her the 
estate of Pompadour, from which she took the title of mar- 
quise, which was exchanged for that of duchess in 1752. 
The inordinate ambition and senseless extravagance of 
Madame de Pompadour were alike disastrous for France. 
Irritated at Frederick II for having written scandalous 
verses about her, and flattered by a letter from Maria 
Theresa, who in her passionate desire for vengeance against 
the King of Prussia forgot her virtuous dignity to solicit 
favor of a courtesan, Madame de Pompadour was chiefly in- 
strumental in effecting a revolution in the foreign policy of 
France which had aimed for more than a century to humble 
the proud House of Austria. For eight years, 1740-1748, 
France had been squandering blood and treasure in assisting 
to build up the power of Prussia, merely because the growth 
of Prussia would be at the expense of the traditional rival of 
France. Suddenly in 1755 the King of Prussia entered into 
alliance with Great Britain. In the same year hostilities 
broke out between France and Great Britain. But for trivial 
reasons France entered into an alliance with Maria Theresa 
on May 1, 1756, which completely subordinated her Euro- 
pean policy to the interests of Austria. This brought on the 
Seven Years’ War, with all its disasters for France. In behalf 
of Austria the resources of France were mainly thrown into 
the continental war which offered no prospect of advantage. 
Frederick the Great stood almost alone on the continent 
against the coalition of the three greatest European powers 
governed respectively by three women whom he had mor- 
tally offended, Madame de Pompadour in France, Maria 
Theresa in Austria, and the Tsarina Elisabeth in Russia. 
Three victories of the enemies of France, Rossbach in Ger- 
many in 1757, Plassey in India in the same year, and Quebec 
in Canada in 1759, assured the expansion of Prussia and 
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relieved the British of the rivalry of the French in the 
development of their imperial power in India and North 
America. | 

The efficiency of the French army had been undermined 
by favoritism and corruption. French maritime commerce 
was swept from the seas. The British insulted the French 
coast. In the hands of Madame de Pompadour and her 
ministers the resources of France seemed to melt. The war 
ascribed to the caprice of a hated favorite was unpopular in 
France. Hatred of the monarchy overcame the sentiment of 
patriotism and the genius of Frederick the Great was ad- 
mired and his victories were applauded. 

Madame de Pompadour persisted in her policy. The Abbé 
Bernis, who had been instrumental in bringing about the 
alliance with Austria, resighed from the ministry in 1758 and 
was made a cardinal at the same time. The Count of Stain- 
ville, who had won the favor of Madame de Pompadour by 
disclosing the efforts of one of her own relatives to supplant 
her in the king’s good graces, and who had distinguished him- 
self in the army and in several diplomatic missions, was then 
summoned to Versailles to direct the foreign policy of France. 
He will be referred to hereafter by his subsequent title as 
Duke of Choiseul. He fulfilled in a sense the dream of Louis 
XIV by uniting France and Spain in the alliance known as 
the Family Pact in 1661, the immediate effect of which was 
to involve Spain in the war with Great Britain and conse- 
quently in the disasters of France. 

Madame de Pompadour dominated the domestic affairs of 
the government. No one attained to any important office 
except through her favor. In imitation of Madame de 
Maintenon, she prepared matters of public business for the 
king’s perusal. Like her austere model also she contrived 
that the ministers should meet in her room. Jannel, di- 
rector of the post-office, who was devoted to Madame de 
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Pompadour, saw to it that no secret extracts from corre- 
spondence in the mails which would compromise her interests 
ever reached the king. She even fabricated extracts which 
the king was to examine. 

The extravagance of Madame de Pompadour added to the 
financial difficulties of the country. She spent millions in 
building and in lavish entertaining. Meudon having at- 
tracted her, she built the chateau of Bellevue on the bluff 
overlooking the Seine. It was necessary to excavate to a 
depth of 120 feet to make a sound foundation in the sandy 
soil. The building cost 2,500,000 livres and was sold to the 
king in 1757. 

Unlike his predecessor, Louis XV was not a great builder, 
for he cared very little for ostentatious display. 

Versailles was the temple of etiquette, of the august cere- 
monial which Louis XV detested. For one whose interest 
was not absorbed, like that of Louis XIV, in the “ profession 
of kingship,” the state apartments in the great palace at 
Versailles, where the life of the monarch was a constant 
spectacle for the entire court, were an intolerable place of 
abode. Louis XV shunned their publicity as much as he 
could. Clever architects at his bidding adapted a small part 
of the great palace to his taste and habits, creating a series of 
cozy apartments, decorated in light attractive style, with 
secluded corridors and stairways for communication, where 
in a few steps the king passed from the pomp and display of 
the most sumptuous court of Europe to an atmosphere of 
privacy and relaxation. Louis XV had his own chamber, the 
counterpart of the solemn chamber of the Grand Monarch, 
from which it was but a few paces distant. It opened onto 
the balcony of an inner court, called the Cour des Cerfs. 
From his chamber the king could reach on the same floor 
by private communication the apartments of his daughters, 
or he could descend to the lower floor, to the apartment 
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occupied by Madame de Pompadour in 1752, or ascend to 
the private rooms on the floor above. Around this Cour des 
Cerfs there was a veritable palace in miniature, with royal 
apartments, offices, and cuisine enclosed and hidden in the 
great palace. 

To distract the king, Madame de Pompadour established 
a peasant farm with cows, chickens, and pigeons adjoining 
Grand Trianon. The garden was somewhat later adorned 
with a graceful pavilion, now called the Pavillon Francais. 
A botanical garden was added for the king’s amusement, and 
rare plants from remote parts of the earth were brought 
together init. Finally the architect Gabriel erected for Louis 
XV in this locality the present country-house of Petit 
Trianon, whose exquisite proportions and purity of style 
make it a masterpiece of the revived classicism which then 
prevailed. The intimate charm of its interior suited well the 
taste of the king and the spirit of the time. 

By dint of constant application and diligence Madame de 
Pompadour maintained her influence and position at court 
after she had lost the heart of the king. The key to her suc- 
cess was her ability to contrive ever new diversions and find 
ever fresh pleasures for the jaded monarch. She established 
a theater in the palace and acted with the greatest nobles in 
tragedies, comedies, operas, and ballets. But a surer and 
easier way was to encourage and facilitate the king’s de- 
baucheries. By 1751 the king’s taste had degenerated to 
promiscuous intrigues with the lowest class. The valet Lebel 
provided accommodation in his own house for certain unfor- 
tunate girls sold by their own parents to satisfy the royal 
lust. In 1755 a small house was purchased in the solitary 
quarter of the town of Versailles known as the Parc-aux- 
Cerfs, in the Rue Saint-Medéric, which the king visited in 
the disguise of a Polish nobleman. The personnel of this 
establishment, known as the personnel des plaisirs secrets du 
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roi, were under the capable direction of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. The institution existed until 1668; the house was sold 
in 1771. 

Madame de Pompadour, her health undermined by unnat- 
ural excitement and exertion for the pleasure of a depraved 
monarch, died at the age of forty-two, April 15, 1764. The 
king was now nearly sixty, approaching a state of senility 
through debauch and subject to lapses of consciousness. The 
eventual successor of Madame de Pompadour came from the 
common people. A petty nobleman of Toulouse, a panderer 
who dealt in his own mistresses, became interested in a hand- 
some young woman, the illegitimate daughter of one Anne 
Bécu, and had his brother marry her, giving her a name and 
position in society. She was presented at court on April 22, 
1769, the event provoking a great sensation. But strange as 
it may seem, the pious element at court received her as a new 
Esther come to purify the life of the king, and Louis XV in 
his doting infatuation considered marrying her and having 
done with his profligate irregularities. Negotiations were 
even undertaken by Madame Louise with the pope for the 
annulment of Madame du Barry’s marriage. 

The new royal favorite was installed in the great palace at 
Versailles and at Petit Trianon in apartments directly over 
those of the king, with which they were connected by private 
stairway. The chaste exterior of the little villa at Trianon 
was in strange contrast with the scenes of shameless debauch- 
ery that characterized the life within during the closing 
years of the reign. That the guests at the king’s private 
supper parties might even be free from the restraint imposed 
by the presence of servants, a mechanism was introduced by 
which the section of the floor bearing the dining table could 
be lowered to the room below between each course for the 
change of service and then raised to its original posi- 
tion. Madame du Barry was no less extravagant than her 
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predecessor, but her interference in politics was less marked. 
Her influence resulting in the closing of the disreputable es- 
tablishment at the Parc-aux-Cerfs is scarcely to be ascribed 
to any sentiment of moral squeamishness. The old king was 
incorrigible; nothing could divert him from the vulgar forms 
of vice to which he had descended. He contracted small- 
pox through a last intrigue with the daughter of a cabinet- 
maker. He was at Petit Trianon when the first indications of 
the dread disease appeared. He was transferred to his pri- 
vate apartment in the great palace at Versailles, where he 
died May 10, 1774. He had scarcely breathed his last when 
he was deserted by the members of the court who, with un- 
dignified eagerness, rushed into the presence of the successor 
to the throne, overwhelming him with the expression of their 
mercenary loyalty. In the’ middle of the night without any 
escort the remains of Louis XV were taken hastily by way of 
the Bois de Boulogne to the burial place of the kings at St. 
Denis. 
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CHURCH AND STATE 


Peculiar character of ecclesiastical situation in France. Huguenots and 
Jansenists. Relations of the Church of France and the papacy; Concordat 
of 1516, propositions of the Assembly of 1682. The clerical order and 
hierarchy in France. Clerical immunities and emoluments. Inequality 
in distribution of clerical revenue. Social distinctions in the clerical 
order. Inordinate wealth and honors of the more favored ecclesiastics. 
The parish clergy. The attitude of society towards the Church. 


The position of the church and the clergy in France is a 
fundamental consideration for the study of the revolution, 
its causes and effects. By reason of the intimate relationship 
between the ecclesiastical and secular organizations, the gov- 
ernment was affected by any loss of influence or prestige suf- 
fered by the church. Attacks upon the church as an institu- 
tion were in effect attacks on the state and on the existing 
system of society. The wealth and public character of the 
church inevitably subjected it to the transforming activity 
of the revolution, and the readjustment of the status of the 
clerical organization and of its relationship to society and the 
state provoked bitter antagonism and left a problem to dis- 
turb from time to time the inner tranquillity of the country 
down to the present generation. 

In one respect the pre-revolutionary ecclesiastical situa- 
tion of France was peculiar. After a struggle for supremacy 
between the old church and its opponents, lasting about a 
hundred years in Europe, a settlement was gradually reached 


in the seventeenth century along geographical lines. In 
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general the reformed doctrines prevailed in the northern coun- 
tries of Europe, while the southern peoples adhered to their 
traditional religious beliefs and practices. Thus the Peace of 
Westphalia left the territorial division between the two faiths 
in Germany practically as it is to-day. Catholicism gained 
the upper hand in France, but its victory was not complete. 
An important portion of the French landholding, mercantile, 
and artisan classes continued to profess the reformed doc- 
trines. The strongly national and official character of the 
Gallican church in a monarchy which incorporated in itself 
all the great elements of the national tradition gave dissent 
the appearance of an anti-national movement. For nearly a 
hundred years the Huguenots enjoyed important political 
privileges, forming in a sense a state within the state. They 
held their own assemblies separate from, and often antag- 
onistic to, the national government. In spite of the suppres- 
sion of their privileges under Louis XIV and the persecution 
and emigration of the Huguenots that followed, they re- 
mained an important element, animated by a grievance, 
ready for alliance with any adversary of the existing eccle- 
siastical system. 

Animated by a fanatical passion for uniformity the king 
persecuted not only Protestants, but those holding original 
or divergent views within the Catholic Church itself. A cer- 
tain Cornelius Jansen in Holland was author of a number of 
theological principles, propounded in his commentaries on 
St. Augustine, which tended to promote a more personal form 
of religion and started what might be called an evangelical 
movement in the church. Jansenism spread into France, 
but the austere virtues of its followers and their contempt 
for earthly vanity, contrasting strangely with the idolatrous 
pomp with which Louis XIV was surrounded, irritated the 
king. He recalled with bitterness that they had sympathized 
with the Fronde and with the magistrates who had tried to 
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limit his authority. Louis Antoine de Noailles, Bishop of 
Chalons, who became Archbishop of Paris in 1695, was 
known to be hostile to the Jesuits and favorably disposed to 
the work of Quesnel, leader of the French Jansenists, entitled 
Reflextons on the New Testament. The Jesuits were deter- 
mined to ruin at the same time the bishop and the obnoxious 
book. Father Tellier, the king’s confessor, a Jesuit, discov- 
ered 101 points in this work that might be regarded as unor- 
thodox. Louis XIV, rendered gloomily superstitious by the 
disasters of the War of the Spanish Succession, desperately 
anxious to propitiate the wrath of heaven, invited the codp- 
eration of the pope in the uprooting of heterodoxy, and in 
1713 Clement XI issued the famous bull Unigenitus, anathe- 
matizing the 101 points. In 1730 Unigenitus was declared 
part of the law of the land, but the judges, who were in- 
tensely Gallican in sentiment, regarded this as a triumph of 
ultramontanism, or undue interference of the Roman See in 
the domestic affairs of France, and the religious discussion 
grew into a conflict between royalty and Parliament which 
lasted throughout a large part of the eighteenth century. 
Parliament maintained the superiority of councils of the 
church over popes and of the States General over kings. 
The prestige of the church in France was greatly impaired by 
the bitter disputes between the Jansenists and Jesuits. 
The Church of France enjoyed great and peculiar privi- 
leges. By the terms of the Concordat of 1516 between 
Francis I and Leo X nomination to the bishoprics and greater 
ecclesiastical benefices in France was vested in the king, the 
pope having only the right of veto. This virtually made the 
clergy of France a body of functionaries devoted to the king 
upon whose favor their preferment depended. Louis XIV 
disposed himself of practically all the ecclesiastical dignities 
in the kingdom. When benefices were to be bestowed, the 
crowd of emulous candidates filled the palace. But the king 
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scrupulously considered the character and qualifications of 
the aspirants and with some exceptions the lives of the 
French clergy under Louis XIV contrasted favorably with 
the moral laxity resulting from the religious conflicts in the 
preceding age. 

An assembly of the Church of France in 1682 promulgated 
four propositions which were regarded as the bulwark of 
Gallican liberties: 

1. That God has given St. Peter and his successors no 
power, direct or indirect, over temporal affairs. 

2. That the authority of ecumenical councils is superior to 
that of popes in spiritual matters. 

3. That the rules, usages, and statutes admitted by the 
Kingdom and Church of France must remain inviolate. 

4. That in matters of faith, the decisions of the Sovereign 
Pontiff are only irrevocable after they have been sanctioned 
by the consent of the church. 

The whole number of persons vowed to the service of reli- 
gion in France in the eighteenth century was between 100,- 
000 and 130,000, about half of whom were men and women 
dedicated to the monastic life in religious houses. The eccle- 
siastical hierarchy in France comprised eighteen archbishops, 
139 bishops, including eleven bishops designated as in par- 
tibus infidelium, who had no actual sees. The clerical order 
exercised a certain degree of autonomy even under the abso- 
lute monarchy. The ordinary assemblies of the Clergy of 
France, held every ten years, were in a sense the ecclesi- 
astical counterpart of the States General of the kingdom. 
The country was divided into sixteen ecclesiastical provinces, 
each under an archbishop. Each province chose its own 
deputies, two bishops and two. other ecclesiastics, and drew 
up its memorial (cahiers) for the ordinary assembly of the 
Clergy of France in Paris. This body managed the secular 
affairs of the clergy and pronounced unofficially on matters 
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of doctrine. The clerical order had its own treasury, imposed 
taxes upon its own members, and voted a supposedly volun- 
tary subsidy to the king which was called the Free Gift, 
sometimes attaching specific conditions to this grant. 

The sums thus voted by the Clergy of France from 1772 
to 1788 amounted in the aggregate to 91,800,000 livres. 
But this figure would give an entirely misleading impression 
of self-sacrificing patriotism on the part of the clergy. For 
not only was the Free Gift raised chiefly by loans, rather 
than by direct contributions, the corporate debt of the 
Clergy of France amounting to 134,000,000 livres in 1784, 
but the king was prevailed upon to grant an annual subsidy 
for the alleviation of the interest charges on this indebted- 
ness. The royal subsidy for this purpose amounted to 
2,500,000 livres annually from 1782. 

Besides being free from almost all forms of taxation, ex- 
cept for the Free Gift, the clergy possessed great wealth. 
Altogether the clergy and religious institutions owned real 
property of the value of about 4,000,000,000 livres, produc- 
ing a revenue of 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 livres, and repre- 
senting probably at least one-fifth of the land of France. The 
aggregate revenue from all clerical property in France to- 
wards the close of the Old Régime has been estimated at 124,- 
000,000 livres. As much more was brought in by the tithes 
which were imposed on agricultural production throughout 
France for the support of the clergy. The actual rate and 
method of levying the tithes varied in different parts of the 
country. It has been estimated that the aggregate value of 
the tithes amounted roughly to one-eighteenth of the gross 
product of the soil of the country. A distinction was usually 
made between the “great tithes,” those levied on common 
articles of production, such as grain and wine, and the 
“lesser tithes,” taken from less important crops. The former 
usually belonged to the bishops or to convents or even to 
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laymen. The parochial clergy depended on the lesser tithes, 
their casual fees, and their glebe, or plots of ground set aside 
for their maintenance. From its income the church main- 
tained the religious edifices and the cult, supported hospitals, 
relieved distress, provided to some extent for elementary 
education, and rendered other useful services, many of which 
are now regarded as the proper function of the civil authori- 
ties. 

The wealth of the clergy might never have excited envy 
had the revenue been systematically employed for the public 
welfare or used in a manner consistent with the spirit in 
which the endowments had been created. But instead of this 
the income of the church was apportioned with the greatest 
partiality and largely consumed in personal extravagance 
that scandalized the rising moral sense of the nation and con- 
trasted strangely with the pretension of a peculiar sanctity 
upon which the clerical claim to special privileges was based. 

Consistently with the policy controlling his appointments 
to the higher offices in the government, Louis XIV conferred 
the greater part of the bishoprics on persons of plebeian 
birth. But under his successor, the higher clerical dignities 
were more and more reserved for the nobility. The last com- 
moner resigned his bishopric in 1783. 

In the families of the higher nobility the oldest son, des- 
tined to perpetuate the race, commonly adopted the pro- 
fession of arms, sought military dignities, appointments in 
the diplomatic service or at court, and governorships of 
provinces. The younger sons were regularly destined for 
the church with the expectation that they would obtain 
benefices that would insure them an independent and honor- 
able situation without diminishing the family patrimony or 
becoming a charge on the head of the family. 

Congenial, and even lucrative, positions might form the 
early stages of the ecclesiastical career of a young man of 
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noble family. As vicaire général, he might become the auxil- 
iary and companion of a bishop in his diocese, while awaiting 
promotion to the episcopal dignity himself. The abbacies of 
most of the richer abbeys, known as abbés en commende, among 
those reserved for appointment by the king, were usually 
conferred as royal favors on young members of the nobility, 
who were not even members of the orders which they were 
nominally to govern. Subject to no discipline, they com- 
monly left the actual charge of the religious houses to their 
priors and passed their time in the worldly atmosphere of the 
court or frequenting the drawing-rooms of Paris, devoting 
their energy to selfish intrigues for advancement. Other 
lucrative abbacies were given to prominent prelates to in- 
crease their personal emoluments. No small part of the 
clerical revenues was therefore dissipated by such ecclesi- 
astical courtiers. The wealthy abbés are to be distinguished 
from a class of nondescript priests who gained an often 
precarious livelihood in a variety of ways, as by teaching or 
literary work, about Paris, and received the title abbé by 
courtesy. 

The minimum age for appointment as abbot of one of the 
abbés en commende was twenty-two; as canon of a cathedral, 
fourteen; and as chaplain, seven. 

Bishops were often absentees, making only brief and infre- 
quent visits to their dioceses. Some of the bishoprics had 
become virtually hereditary possessions of certain noble 
families. A large part of the revenue of the church was ab- 
sorbed by the higher dignitaries, bishops, a small number of 
the abbots, and canons, who were of noble birth. By the 
cumulation of ecclesiastical benefices some of the prominent 
ecclesiastics enjoyed princely revenues and lived with almost 
the pretentious extravagance of kings. In some instances 
seigneuries with the administration of justice depended on 
bishoprics. Thus the Prince Bishop of Strassburg was 
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landgrave of Alsace and prince of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Cardinal de Fuerstenberg was Bishop of Strassburg, abbot of 
St. Germain-des-Prés, of St. Arnould of Metz, of St. Michel- 
en- [hiérache, and possessed other benefices, his income from 
all ecclesiastical sources amounting to 700,000 livres. The 
Archbishop of Cambrai was at the same time Duke of Cam- 
brai, Count of Cambrésis, and suzerain altogether of fiefs 
with 75,000 inhabitants. 

Dillon, Archbishop of Narbonne, was in the habit of spend- 
ing two weeks every other year at the seat of his episcopal 
authority and of presiding over the Estates of Languedoc at 
Montpelier for six weeks. Otherwise he lived in Paris or 
sought recreation at his country estate, Hautefontaine, in 
Picardy, where the domestic affairs of the household were 
managed by Madame de Rothe, his niece, with whom he 
maintained a relationship of scandalous intimacy, which 
neither took any pains to conceal. The bishop married his 
nephew, Count Arthur Dillon, to the daughter of Madame de 
Rothe, but the countess bestowed her affection on a certain 
Prince de Guéménée, who spent almost the entire time in this 
complacent household, bringing many famous musicians and 
actors of the time to contribute to the gaiety of the constant 
company of guests whose sojourn at Hautefontaine was en- 
livened by the chase, concerts, comedies, and races. 

The prince of ecclesiastical hosts was Cardinal Louis de 
Rohan, who rebuilt in magnificent style the country-house of 
the Bishops of Strassburg at Saverne after its destruction by 
fire in 1779. On many occasions the 700 beds in the new 
chateau scarcely sufficed for the guests who assembled at 
Saverne from the court and all France and from Germany to 
enjoy the cardinal’s magnificent entertainments. The chase 
was carried on on an immense scale. Six hundred peasants 
and guards beat up the game. The ladies followed the chase 
in carriages or on horseback. At one o’clock dinner was 
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served in the open at some attractive spot by the side of a 
stream. The pedsants were regaled with a coarser but boun- 
teous distribution of provisions. 

It would be unjust to judge the bishops of France as a 
class by the lives of a worldly minority. But the important 
fact is that the latter were most in the public view. Their 
conduct compromised the whole order. It was said that the 
combination of Spanish bishops and French parish priests 
would make an ideal clergy. 

Not only were the nobility and clergy privileged orders 
of society, but inequality and internal distinctions divided 
each order into classes widely dissimilar in origin, social 
position, and outlook upon life, and gave rise to jealousy and 
discord. In each order the most desirable emoluments and 
appointments were reserved to a comparatively limited up- 
per class. Thus while the higher dignities in the church were 
practically monopolized by churchmen of influential families, 
the parochial clergy was almost entirely drawn from the 
lower classes of society. 

The parish clergy consisted of the curés and vicaires, cor- 
responding to the English parsons and curates, who were 
mostly frugal, sincere, and industrious. They lived in intimate 
relationship with their parishioners, whose hardships, suffer- 
ings, and point of view they shared. They were mostly very 
poorly requited, living on the lesser tithes, their glebes, and 
casual fees. The minimum remuneration established by the 
government in 1768 for a curé or parish priest was 500 livres 
and for a vicaire, 200. In 1786 these sums were raised to 700 
and 350 livres respectively. In case the income of the living 
fell below these requirements the recipient of the greater 
tithes had to provide the difference. The parish clergy were 
about 60,000 in number. 

Occasionally during the eighteenth century members of 
the lower clergy assembled at different points without 
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authorization of their bishops for the purpose of improving 
their condition. Sometimes the parliaments had approved 
of these assemblies, but the Council of State had always 
condemned them. The curés of Provence and Dauphiné 
met together in 1779 to obtain an increase in the portion 
congrue or portion of the tithes left to the parish clergy. 
The higher clergy obtained from the king a declaration on 
March 9, 1782, forbidding the meetings of the parish clergy. 
But the curés of Dauphiné continued their agitation and 
finally, in 1786, the king ordered the augmentation of the 
remuneration of the lower clergy, as already remarked. 

The lower clergy were treated with indifference and con- 
tempt by their superiors. They were never represented in 
the general assemblies of the church by men of their own 
class. They were excluded from the provincial estates. But 
the ideas of equality and democracy which were pervading 
society spread to the lower clergy, and the demand arose 
among them for relief from oppression and debasement. 
They realized that their interests and those of the common 
people were inseparably connected. The antagonism between 
the higher and the lower clergy was destined to have very 
serious consequences. But the bishops never suspected that 
the day might come when the lower clergy would be able to 
take vengeance for the ignominy which they had so long and 
so patiently endured. 

Various causes were producing a rapid reduction in the 
membership of monastic orders. They declined fifty per cent 
during the last twenty-five years of the monarchy. Some of 
the religious orders performed many important philanthropic 
services, such as the care of the sick and the education of the 
young. But the members of others rendered no tangible ser- 
vice to society, being entirely occupied with their own spirit- 
ual and temporal interests. Some religious houses had been 
secularized. The inmates were usually ladies of noble birth 
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who were freed from the vow of poverty, wore the fashion- 
able attire of the day, and might withdraw from the society. 

Persons of both sexes were often compelled to take irrev- 
ocable vows binding themselves to a monastic life at a very 
early age as a convenient means of providing for younger 
sons and daughters without burdening the family fortune or 
endangering the family reputation. Religious persons being 
civilly dead had no part in the inheritance. 

The state made no contribution to public instruction. 
It neither maintained schools or supervised instruction. 
Public instruction was left to private initiative, local com- 
munities, or the clergy. The latter were judges of the 
qualifications and morals of the teachers. ‘They exercised 
supervision over private and parochial schools. They con- 
ferred the right to teach and instruction was carried on 
extensively by members of the religious orders. 

The experience and tradition of the church in France as a 
very national institution tended to put the security of the 
national establishment before dogma and Christian morals. 
In an age of scepticism this attitude of the church exposed 
religion and religious institutions to the sarcastic wit of the 
philosophers. To ridicule religious faith was regarded as 
natural in the mundane society of the wealthy, bureaucratic, 
and governing classes. Attacks on religion were allowed 
great liberty and provoked no effective reply. But acts of 
disrespect to ecclesiastical authority were severely punished, 
and any attack on the privileges or position of the clergy was 
treated as an assault upon the established order in society. 

Faith was at a lower ebb than at any other time in France. 
In the larger towns few of the middle class and scarcely any 
of the artisans attended mass. Yet the moribund condi- 
tion of religion was superficially disguised by the fact that 
religious forms were intimately associated with the life and 
acts of society. 
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In the general assemblies the higher clergy still invoked 
the intervention of the civil power to suppress writings 
against religion. But from indifference or doubt they were 
unable to make more than a half-hearted resistance to the 
incredulity of the cultured. Louis XVI is said to have 
declared to those who were urging him to make Lomenie de 
Brienne Archbishop of Paris that the Archbishop of Paris 
ought at least to be a man who believed in God. 

A growing hatred of the church was largely due to its close 
connection with the government which was becoming more 
and more despised. The church became more and more offi- 
cial and less spiritual. The masses of the large towns lést 
touch with it. The intelligence of the country was repelled 
by its glaring faults and inconsistencies. The Huguenots 
were ready for alliance with any one who would attack it. 
The town populace regarded the ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
the wealthy religious orders as part of the privileged world 
by which it was oppressed. The practice of religion had be- 
come a mere social habit with the nobility. 

The church approached the revolution like a ship drifting 
towards the rocks witha crew blind to its danger and absorbed 
in immediate and personal interests. It was an institution no 
longer popular, one whose great income most unequally dis- — 
tributed invited cupidity and interference. Its feudal prop- 
erty alone yielded in dues a sum equal to more than a quarter 
of the total revenue of the state. Internal decay had under- 
mined the strength of this great bulwark of the established 
order so that it would fall an easy victim to the subversive 
forces. | 


CHAPTER V 


THE OLD REGIME IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Features of the absolute monarchy. The intendants. The lands of 
elections and lands of estates. The communes. Provincial estates. 
Abusive inequalities. Taxation; direct taxes: the taille, the ‘“‘twentieth,”’ 
capitation; indirect taxes: salt-tax, excise, customs duties and tolls. 
Unwholesome financial practices of the government. Distinctions among 
the nobility. The army. The origin and development of Parliament. 
Its pretended right to interfere in legislation. Its political activity taken 
away by Louis XIV, but restored by the regent, Duke of Orleans. The 
affair of the Duke d’Aiguillon. Consequent quarrel of the Parliament of 
Paris with the king. Maupeou and the fall of the Duke de Choiseul. 
Suppression of Parliament in 1771 and its restoration in 1774. 


The Old Régime in France in the eighteenth century was 
characterized by the absolute monarchy, the excessive privi- 
leges of the clergy and nobility, and inveterate abuses and 
absurdities in all branches of the public administration. 

Louis XIV had written in his Instructions for his son: 
“The king represents the whole nation; all power is in his 
hands; . . . Kings are absolute lords and naturally have 
the full and complete right of disposition of all goods pos- 
sessed by the clergy as well as the laity. Whoever is born a 
subject should obey without question.”’ The doctors of the 
Sorbonne, when consulted by Le Tellier, declared that the 
possessions of the subjects belong to the king and that in 
taking them he only took what belonged to him by right. 

Not only the possessions, but the persons of all subjects, 
were at the mercy of the king’s will or caprice. A peculiar 
right of Englishmen, jealously guarded as the keystone of 
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from arbitrary arrest or imprisonment. The French mon- 
archy would have regarded such a limitation of its preroga- 
tive as in the highest degree subversive of authority. 

Any French subject, without formal accusation or legal 
judgment, could, by means of a royal order, known as a lettre 
de cachet, or sealed order, be thrown into the Bastille or other 
royal fortress to languish for an indefinite period and perhaps 
be forgotten altogether. Such a sealed order was the most 
effective instrument of despotism, as its use was the most 
formidable form of repression of the Old Régime. 

The right to issue these dreaded documents was not lim- 
ited to the king. Intendants and their agents and representa- 
tives, sometimes very disreputable characters, could thus 
imprison Frenchmen to suit private interest or a perverted 
policy. Asa special favor lettres de cachet were issued with 
the name of the victim left blank. There grew up an odious 
traffic in these orders. A certain Countess of Langeac sold 
them in the name of the Minister La Vrilliére for 25 louis. 
Later this minister had them sold by his lackeys and the 
price fell to 125 livres. Lettres de cachet became a convenient 
means of enforcing family discipline, sons being thus placed 
under custody during the pleasure of the heads of families to 
prevent them from committing acts of indiscretion. 

Royal favorites, while lavishing their soft blandishments 
to secure luxury and power, held this terrible weapon in re- 
serve, like a concealed claw, to requite those who might pro- 
voke their spite. The case of one Jean Henri Latude became 
famous. He lived a dissipated life at Paris and tried to win 
the favor of Madame de Pompadour by secretly sending her 
a box of poison and then informing her of a supposed plot 
against her life. This ruse was discovered and Madame de 
Pompadour had Latude put in the Bastille on May 1, 1749. 
He escaped from Vincennes, whither he had been transferred, 
in 1750. Retaken and reimprisoned in the Bastille, he made 
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a second brief escape in 1756. In 1765 he made his third 
escape, this time from Vincennes, and was a third time re- 
captured. He was discharged from custody in 1777 on condi- 
tion that he would retire to his native town, but was arrested 
again for remaining in Paris. After his definite release in 
1784 he exploited his long captivity by representing himself 
as the victim of Madame de Pompadoutr’s intrigues. He was 
even extolled and pensioned during the Revolution and in 
1793 the Convention compelled the heirs of Madame de 
Pompadour to pay him 60,000 francs as damages. 

It is said that during the reign of Louis XV there were 
issued no fewer than 150,000 lettres de cachet, and even 
under the mild rule of Louis XVI as many as 14,000. 

The system of government of Louis XIV remained in 
force with comparatively slight changes down to the Revolu- 
tion. As despotic power over so large a kingdom implied 
a concentration of business beyond the capacity of the 
monarch alone, in spite of royal pretensions, the real ruler 
under the Old Régime in the eighteenth century was the 
bureaucracy. The Royal Council was the central organ of 
power. It consisted of the secretaries of state and other coun- 
cillors without portfolio, about forty members in all. Besides 
the Controller General of Finances, ever the central figure in 
the administration, whether or not he bore the title of first 
minister, there were the Chancellor and the Secretaries of 
State for the Royal Household, Foreign Affairs, War, and 
the Marine. The secretaries of state and the other councillors 
whom the king might select met in the different councils or 
committees known as the Council of State, the Council of 
Despatches, the Royal Council of Finance and Commerce, 
and the Inner Committee of War. The ordinary councillors 
came from the middle class. The Royal Council was over- 
whelmed by the volume of business imposed upon it by the 
excessive centralization of the administration. 
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The principal agents of the central power in the provincial 
administration were, as we have seen, the intendants. The 
territorial jurisdiction of an intendant was known as a géné- 
ralité, because in each there was a chamber of fiscal officers 
called généraux de finance. The provinces included in the 
general assessment of taxes formed twenty-four généralitiés. 
Twenty of these were comprised in what was known as Old 
France, and four were formed of conquered or ceded prov- 
inces, Alsace, Lorraine, Bar, the Three Bishoprics, Franche- 
Comté, Flanders, and Hainault. The latter retained certain 
special privileges and peculiarities of administration. These 
twenty-four districts formed the so-called pays d’élection as 
distinguished from the pays d’états. 

The comparatively obscure birth and social status of the 
intendants were a guarantee of blind obedience to the 
monarchy. They were hated by the nobility as the agents of 
despotism. They were the generally intelligent instruments 
of the central administrative organs. The intendant in his 
district was the counterpart on a reduced scale of the Con- 
troller General in the kingdom asa whole. He supervised the 
collection of the direct taxes, controlled the rural police, ex- 
ercised a summary jurisdiction for the repression of disorder, 
had charge of public works, except where the provincial es- 
tates still existed, and attended to the relief of distress in 
times of scarcity, distributing the royal bounty allotted for 
this purpose. 

There was no effective organ for general purposes of terri- 
torial administration between the generality and the town or 
rural commune. 

For its own convenience the central government had re- 
spected the existence of the rural commune, democratic in 
form, but too humble to provoke suspicion, restricting its 
independent action, however, by a persistent, meddlesome 
control. The supreme authority in the rural commune was 
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the general assembly of all inhabitants subject to payment of 
a tax called the taille. The villagers were summoned to this 
assembly by the ringing of the church bell and they assembled 
in the space in front of the church door. This assembly elected 
the syndic, or executive officer of the village, and the collectors 
‘of the taille. It had the management of the communal prop- 
erty, and such functions as the maintenance of the church 
and parsonage and roads and bridges devolved upon it. But 
the intendant could control all its acts, and his authorization 
was required for any measure involving the disposition of the 
communal property. 

The pays d@ élections, or “lands of elections,’ which had lost 
their estates, or provincial assemblies, derived their name 
from their subdivisions, called élections, from certain fiscal 
officers known as élus. Each “election” was in charge of a 
subdelegate of the intendant. Contrasted with the “lands of 
elections” were the regions which had retained their local 
estates, Languedoc, Provence, the Duchy of Burgundy, 
Artois, Brittany, and other smaller ones, called pays d’états, 
or “lands of estates.” These retained certain ancient rights, 
including the privilege of taxing themselves, or at least of 
levying in their own way the contributions which were prac- 
tically dictated by the central government through the in- 
tendant. This was a highly prized privilege and every prov- 
ince and city was in fact eager to compound for its taxes 
and settle with the government at a fixed, if high, rate. 

The provincial assemblies regularly included members .of 
the three orders. The clergy were usually represented by 
bishops, abbots, and the deputies of the chapters; the nobil- 
ity, by all nobles of established lineage or by the holders of 
certain fiefs; the third order, by the mayors and deputies of 
the towns. Sometimes the representatives of the three orders 
sat together and sometimes apart. There was nothing really 
democratic about these assemblies. The agricultural classes 
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were entirely without representation, and the mayors and 
deputies of the towns represented for the most part certain 
guilds or corporations, only a small minority of the urban 
population. Nevertheless, the estates maintained the sem- 
blance of local autonomy and gave publicity to local needs 
and abuses by their right of discussion and of petition. 

The gradual process of growth had left France superficially 
united, but far from homogeneous. The institutions of the 
country presented a bewildering medley of archaic forms, a 
chaos of local usages and peculiarities, a spectacle of senseless 
distinctions and inequalities. This complexity had survived 
from the middle ages, when privileged persons, corporations, 
and localities abounded in Europe, when there was no idea of 
equality and uniformity, and when liberty was confused with 
the possession of exclusive immunities and political privi- 
leges, which were looked upon as private property. Rep- 
resentation in political assemblies became the private right of 
certain persons and corporations. The French monarchy 
stopped half way in its task of unifying the country. After it 
had secured its own safety and tranquillity, its reforming zeal 
expired and it acquiesced in the perpetuation of immunities 
and privileges which without any justification increased the 
burdens of the body of the nation almost beyond endurance. 

The most oppressive abuses were connected with the levy- 
ing of taxes. There were glaring inequalities and distinctions 
between classes and between localities. 

The revenues of France under the Old Régime were de- 
rived mainly from three sources, the royal domains, direct 
taxes, and indirect taxes. The direct taxes were the royal 
taille, the capitation, and the vingtiéme or twentieth. 

The royal taille, as we have seen, was voted by the States 
General to pay the standing army created by Charles VII. 
As the permanent character of this tax became admitted 
and the sovereigns assumed the right to increase it at will 
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without the sanction of the States General, it became 
customary as a matter of convenience to use it as a means for 
raising money for all sorts of purposes entirely foreign to its 
original purpose. A characteristic feature of the taille was 
its apportionment among different groups of persons, as the 
rural communes, the members of each group being collec- 
tively responsible for the amount levied upon it. 

The taille was essentially a tax on the product of the soil 
and fell therefore almost exclusively on the cultivators of the 
soil, the agricultural classes. In the south of France it was 
known as the taille réelle, and there it was a true land tax, 
being assessed according to a survey and valuation on all 
lands not accounted noble and not belonging to the church or 
the public. There was an ancient distinction between peas- 
ant land and noble land and members of the nobility paid 
the tax on any peasant land that they held. But the tazlle 
personelle prevailed throughout the greater part of France, 
where the obligation to pay the tax was personal. It bore on 
the profits of agriculture and on all forms of industry and the 
nobility and clergy were almost entirely exempt from it. It 
was levied at the place of residence. 

The Royal Council determined the gross amount to be 
raised by this tax and apportioned it among the twenty-four 
géneralitiés. In each of these the intendant distributed the 
amount assessed among the different elections and com- 
munes. Personal influence and selfish considerations often 
prevailed to make these apportionments unfair. In every 
rural community from three to seven collectors were elected 
by popular vote and these were made personally responsible 
to the government for the whole amount of the tax assessed 
against their particular locality. Although they were allowed 
to collect a percentage for their own remuneration, election 
to this office was often regarded as a calamity, and collectors 
were frequently ruined. 


Very lifelike profile of Louis XIV at the age of sixty-eight, done by Antoine Benoist, at 


Versailles “The celebrated worker in wax, having increased the realistic effect by adding one 


of the king’s own wigs, shows the haughty and imperious character of the king accentuated by 


age, and gives us a truer impression of the man than do any of the painters. 
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It was inevitable that such a tax, assessed in the last in- 
stance by comparatively unintelligent officials, without any 
scientific basis of economic valuation, should have been a 
check on the increase of wealth and comfort. It was to 
everyone’s interest to seem poor. Whole villages assumed a 
squalid appearance. Taxpayers deliberately lowered their 
standard of living, abstained from stocking or cultivating 
their farms to the best advantage, and concealed all evi- 
dences of wealth. Towards the close of the monarchy the 
taille produced about 45,000,000 livres, or with its accessory 
taxes, 75,000,000. 

The “twentieth” was theoretically a tax of five per cent on 
income, from which the clergy were alone entirely free, having 
purchased exemption when the tax was instituted. In reality 
the nobility and more influential members of the bourgeoisie 
managed to have their incomes underestimated, so that like 
almost all forms of taxation the “twentieth” was dispro- 
portionately burdensome to the lower classes. The rate was 
two twentieths and four sous in the livre of the first twen- 
tieth or theoretically about eleven per cent of the income 
under Louis XVI and the tax was expected to realize 55,- 
000,000 to 60,000,000 livres annually. In 1782 at the end of 
the American War a third twentieth was levied for a period 
of three years. 

The capitation or poll tax was really a roughly calculated 
income tax, in that the population was divided into twenty-two 
classes according to theirassumed ability to pay and sums were 
levied on this basis. But in the rural districts the capitation 
was proportioned to the personal taille. The capitation and 
certain accessory taxes brought in 36,000,000 to 42,000,000 
livres. ; 

The indirect taxes were regularly farmed out. In other 
words, in consideration of a sum determined in advance, the 
government granted a company of speculators the right to 
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collect these taxes and retain the sums accruing. Once in 
six years the Controller General of Finances entered into a 
contract for this purpose, nominally with a single individual, 
in reality with his sureties, a body of wealthy financiers, who 
were called the Farmers General. The association of Farm- 
ers General was renewed for each lease. The new company 
bought out the old one, taking over the material on hand,and 
made an advance to the government. In 1774 a liquid capital 
of 93,600,000 livres was required for these purposes. In 1774 
the company numbered sixty members and paid the govern- 
ment 152,000,000 livres a year under the contract. Influen- 
tial persons at court regularly obtained a share in the profits 
of the company without participating in the responsibility. 

The most hated of all the indirect taxes was the gabelle or 
salt-tax. In the parts of the country where salt was a mo- 
nopoly of the Farm every householder was obliged to buy 
seven pounds of salt yearly for the consumption of each 
member of his family over seven years of age. There was the 
greatest inequality and the most amazing variety in the 
price of salt between different parts of the country, from 
provinces where this commodity was not subject to any tax 
and cost from two to nine livres a hundredweight to others. 
where it cost the consumer sixty-two. Such a situation of- 
fered the greatest temptation to smuggling from one prov- 
ince to another and evasion of the tax was very common 
although the penalties were severe. The product of the salt 
tax was about 60,000,000 livres annually. 

The traffic in tobacco was a monopoly of the Farm 
throughout the greater part of France. About 15,000,000: 
pounds were sold annually at the price fixed by the govern- 
ment of three livres fifteen sous a pound, about eleven- 
twelfths of it in the form of snuff. 

The excise duty on wine and cider, called aides, collected 
by the Farm, was very irksome because it was levied on 
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every sale of these staple articles from the producer all the 
way to the consumer, and every transfer, even though in 
reality a gift, was taxed as a sale. 

Trade was impeded by all sorts of incongruous and irra- 
tional tariffs and duties, and it is noteworthy that in part 
heavier burdens were laid on domestic than on foreign com- 
merce. But from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
down, to 1786 commerce between France and Great Britain 
was prohibited on most articles and subject to almost pro- 
hibitive duties on others. The existence of this artificial bar- 
rier between the two countries became especially significant 
after the invention of improved machinery for spinning and 
weaving had begun to revolutionize industry in England and 
produce a great contrast between the industrial conditions in 
the two countries. Smuggling was carried on between Eng- 
land and France on a very extensive scale. Goods were car- 
ried directly across the Channel and landed along the coasts 
by night or were transported by circuitous routes through 
Holland and Germany and across the French border where 
it was open. Thirteen provinces of central France formed a 
customs union, but the nineteen others were separated by 
tariff boundaries. Trade was also hampered by a vast num- 
ber of local tolls levied by feudal lords, an irritating survival 
of medieval times. 

The corvée, or enforced labor, originally a feudal service, 
and still exacted of the peasants in some cases by the lords, 
was now imposed dy the state also for the building and re- 
pair of roads and the transportation of soldiers’ baggage. 
This burden was laid on the rural communes collectively by 
intendants and military commanders. It was especially an- 
noying to the peasants because of the unfairness of the im- 
position and the irregular and arbitrary nature of the re- 
quirements. Their oxen were often requisitioned for haul- 
ing in the midst of the busiest season of the harvest. A 
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compensation was given for services rendered in military 
transportation but it was inadequate. 

Necker estimated the total amount annually paid by the 
people of France in taxes as 585,000,000 livres. Young cal- 
culated the entire revenue at the command of Louis XVI and 
his government as 680,664,943 livres. The entire contribu- 
tion of the nation for taxes, feudal dues, and tithes, including 
certain payments which should be regarded as private prop- 
erty, has been reckoned as high as 880,000,000 livres. This 
burden would not have been excessive if it had been equita- 
bly distributed. The population of Great Britain, although 
much less numerous, paid at least as much in taxes with 
less hardship. 

The privileged orders were not wholly free from taxation. 
The clergy, as has been stated, made a voluntary contribu- 
tion, although very inadequate. The taille, which was the 
only great tax from. which the nobility was entirely ex- 
empted, really formed less than one-half of the direct taxa- 
tion, and less than one-sixth of the whole amount of taxation 
of the nation. But the rich and influential classes generally 
found means to evade a fair assessment of their liability. The 
indirect taxes bore very heavily upon the poor. The whole 
financial administration was pervaded with a harsh, arbi- 
trary spirit. The exemptions and privileges claimed by the 
nobility appeared all the more odious and unjustifiable in 
that relatively few of the nobility in the eighteenth century 
were descended from the old illustrious feudal families, but 
the greater part had been ennobled in recent times by the 
king or had purchased or inherited official positions or judge- 
ships which carried with them the privileges of nobility. 

Its chronic financial difficulties tempted the French gov- 
ernment to resort to expedients which in the end greatly 
aggravated the situation. One of these was the habit of issu- 
ing anticipations, or short time securities, payable from a 
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definite portion of the future revenue of the state. These 
formed a kind of floating debt which constantly tended to 
increase to a dangerous amount. Thus the revenue of each 
year was spent before it was collected. These anticipations 
represented a loan contracted for ordinary running ex- 
penses. 

Another deplorable practice was the selling of public offices. 
So easy a method of raising money, when once adopted, 
was of course constantly extended. As we have seen, such 
offices became hereditary, besides being subject to transfer 
by sale. Offices were sometimes created merely to be sold, 
the duties being quite trivial. The temptation to exploit an 
immediate advantage in this manner led to dishonesty on 
the part of the government, places once sold often being 
abolished, and the purchasers either defrauded of the salary 
and exemption from taxation or put off with a wholly inade- 
quate indemnity. 

An indication of the generally lax methods of the absolute 
monarchy was the king’s habit of issuing in person drafts on 
the treasury. These were payable to the bearer and the Con- 
troller General was unable to know the purpose for which 
they were drawn. The drafts absorbed a larger sum than 
ever under Louis XVI, who was temperamentally unable to 
resist the importunities of friends and courtiers. 

The clergy numbered about 130,000 towards the close of 
the Old Régime, the nobility about 140,000. These with per- 
haps about 270,000 of the middle class who enjoyed certain 
_ advantages by reason of their official position or member- 
ship in privileged corporations make a total of over half a 
million privileged individuals in a nation of about 20,000,000. 

We have already noticed that in the privileged orders there 
was great inequality of advantages and social prestige, so 
that generally the parish clergy tended to be more in sym- 
pathy with the agricultural classes than with their own 
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superiors, while the humbler nobility had grievances and as- 
pirations in common with the bourgeoisie. 

Among the nobility we should distinguish the princes of 
the royal blood, the court nobility (moblesse de cour), which 
monopolized the most remunerative positions, the town 
nobility (noblesse des villes) which filled municipal offices, the 
rural nobility (nodlesse rurale), often poor and neglected, 
and the nobility of the judicial robe (nobless de robe), which 
had secured rank by virtue of judicial postions and formed 
the transition between the nobility proper and the Third 
Estate. The economic evolution had also created a class of 
wealthy bourgeois who had purchased chateaux and noble es- 
tates, exercised seigneurial rights in the villages, and lived 
like the nobility of established lineage. 

The court nobility formed a comparatively small part of 
the order of nobility. They competed for lucrative appoint- 
ments in the army, navy, diplomatic service, and at court, 
for pensions and largesses. They often ruined themselves by 
their extravagant manner of life. Their estates were man- 
aged by bailiffs and stewards with great rigor. Absenteeism 
and unsympathetic exploitation destroyed the oldtime feel- 
ing of attachment of lord and peasantry in their case. The 
material advantages of the higher nobility were not com- 
promised by their loss of all effective authority in the state. 
Royalty requited their idleness as it never had their activity. 

The provincial governorship had become an empty title. 
But in the eighteenth century the number of governments 
was increased to provide lucrative offices for courtiers who 
were heirs of illustrious names. These governors generally 
lived at Versailles and drew salaries which were really pen- 
sions. 

There was a striking contrast between the court and pro- 
vincial nobility. The latter lived in obscurity and received 
no royal favors. Pride kept them from remunerative labor. 
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Their sons were trained for the army, but their prospect for 
promotion was limited. They suffered from the evils of a 
capricious government partial in its favors. 

The nobility of France claimed its peculiar privileges on 
account of military service. It is true that members of the 
nobility no longer appeared at the head of feudal levies at 
the summons of the king or rendered military service in re- 
turn for fiefs. But the soldier’s life was nevertheless con- 
sidered the natural one for a nobleman, and most of the offi- 
cers in the royal army were members of the order of the 
nobility. The rule which required proof of nobility as a qual- 
ification for a commission was not strictly enforced under 
Louis XV, and a few deserving sergeants were usually re- 
warded with promotion each year. Sometimes plebeians 
were ennobled for distinguished service. But this did not 
essentially modify the general social character of the officers 
as a noble body. 

The distinction in treatment between the higher and lower 
ranks of the nobility was carried into the army. The ensigns, 
lieutenants, captains, majors, and lieutenant-colonels gen- 
erally belonged to the poorer nobility. With them the pro- 
fession of arms meant long, patient labor and modest pay with 
very little hope of further advancement or brilliant rewards. 

Colonels and second colonels were young men of influential 
families who had passed at most but a brief time in the lower 
grades to learn something of the duties of an officer. The 
higher commissions were obtained by favor, through inter- 
cession at court. The higher officers were personally courage- 
ous but not masters of their profession. The real working 
officers below them, although thoroughly proficient in the 
details of the profession, were held back by a rigid social 
barrier. 

As the army furnished almost the only form of active 
life in which nobles could take part without demeaning 
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themselves, there was always a disproportionate number of 
officers and a great part of the military expenses was ab- 
sorbed in maintaining them. In fact the officers cost the state 
nearly as much as all the soldiers. 

For both officers and soldiers military service was almost 
a lifelong occupation. The regiment was far more of a home 
than it is in modern armies. Sometimes the private rose to 
the rank of lieutenant or captain, but he usually lacked the 
necessary means and education. There was a more intimate 
relationship between officers and men. There was a vestige 
of the personal connection of the feudal system in the fact 
that whole companies were sometimes recruited from single 
villages of which the captains were the lords. 

The soldiers were at least nominally volunteers, although 
enlistments were often secured through fraudulent practices 
and intimidation on the part of recruiting officers. As was 
natural, the soldiers were derived from the lowest part of the 
population. The term of service was seven or eight years, 
but reénlistment was customary. There were many regi- 
ments made up of foreign mercenaries and desertion was very 
common. The food was coarse and often scarcely sufficient. 
The barracks were imposing in external appearance, but 
crowded and unsanitary. 

The hard lessons of the Seven Years’ War led to attempts at 
reform in the French army and the Duke of Choiseul abol- 
ished many abuses. But he raised an indignant outcry by 
refusing to permit any more colonels of sixteen. Under the 
reign of Louis XVI France maintained about 170,000 regu- 
lar troops. Besides these there was the militia, numbering 
60,000 to 80,000, which was only called out from time to time 
for drill in time of peace, and performed chiefly garrison ser- 
vice in time of war. The term of service was six years. Militia 
service was regarded with great aversion, partly because the 
_men were drafted into it, and partly because a very large 
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number of privileged persons of all sorts were exempted 
from it. 

The gradual historic growth of the regular forces of the 
French army was still reflected in many irregularities of 
organization, and favor and privilege had given rise to many 
anomalies tending to unwieldiness and inefficiency. 

Naval officers were nearly always of the nobility and were 
distinguished for their careful training, but at times army 
officers of high rank were transferred to the navy, with which 
they were of course unfamiliar. 

The disappearance of the States General was the most 
significant indication of the growing ascendancy of the mo- 
narchical principle. The absolute monarchy would tolerate 
no claim to partnership in the legislative power. Louis XIV 
looked upon the assertion of any limitation in the monarch- 
ical prerogative as sacrilegious. Royalty feared that the no- 
bility would use the provincial estates as instruments in their 
efforts to recover their oldtime turbulent influence in the 
state. It was therefore the constant policy of the monarchy 
and its agents to do away with the provincial assemblies or 
to undermine their influence, and only a few of them sur- 
vived the reign of Louis XIV, practically shorn of all inde- 
pendence and initiative. 

After the elimination of the States General Parliament 
was the only effective barrier to royal omnipotence. The 
parliaments regarded themselves as the guardians of national 
traditions and interests in place of the States General. 

Mention has been made in an earlier chapter of the devel- 
opment of Parliament out of the king’s council, becoming a 
regular tribunal under St. Louis and deciding appeals from 
decisions of the royal bailiffs and seneschals. At first the 
members were appointed by the king separately for each 
session. But the composition of Parliament became practi- 
cally fixed before the middle of the fourteenth century. By 
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that time its seat had become fixed at Paris. At first it was 
merely the body of the king’s judicial councillors. Judgment 
was rendered by the king in person. But the king’s holding 
court in person became less and less frequent so that by the 
fifteenth century Parliament’s inherent right of jurisdiction 
was admitted in principle. 

By an old custom a vassal had the right of being tried by 
his peers, that is, by the other vassals holding fiefs from the 
same lord sitting in judgment with their lord presiding. 
Hence for the immediate vassals of the king there was formed 
the ancient college of the peers of France, consisting of six 
ecclesiastics and six laymen. These peers, eventually in- 
creased by fresh creations of peerages by the king, became 
ex officio members of Parliament as hereditary councillors. 
There were thirty-eight peers of France at the time of the 
Revolution. Parliament was subdivided into different cham- 
bers, such as the Grand Chambre, the Chambre des Enquétes, 
the Chambre des Requétes, and a criminal chamber called La 
Tournelle. The exigencies of the administration of justice 
eventually led to the establishment of provincial parliaments, 
so that there were finally thirteen altogether. Below the 
parliaments there were finally 102 royal courts of the class 
known as présidiaux. Under these there were the courts of 
the bailliages and sénéchaussées. 

Besides the royal courts there was a great number of feudal 
courts and the cities and towns often had a jurisdiction of 
their own. Neither the desire for symmetry or reasons of 
public welfare availed to bring about the suppression of all 
courts not emanating from the crown. The seigneurial and 
corporate courts lingered on until the Revolution. 

The confusion and multiplicity of laws corresponded with 
the intricacies of the judicial organization. There was the 
fundamental distinction between the south of France, where 
written law, either the Code of Theodosius or the Code of 
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Justinian, formed the basis of legislation, and the center and 
north, where (with the exception of Alsace) customary law 
prevailed, though modified by statute and the influence of 
the Roman system. There was a bewildering confusion of | 
local customs, there having been no fewer than 360 different 
bodies of law in France on the eve of the Revolution. The 
government of the eighteenth century was wholly lacking in 
the necessary energy to overcome the prejudices and selfish 
interests opposed to a universal codification. 

Criminal legislation and procedure in the last century of 
the Old Régime in France was still characterized by the 
same stupidity and cruelty which were common to the penal 

institutions of most of Europe at that time. The condition 
of most of the prisons was horrible. The severity of penal- 
ties was in a great many cases out of all proportion to the 
nature of the offenses, and the spectacle of inhuman punish- 
ments inflicted in public must have tended to brutalize the 
populace. The blood-thirsty excesses of the Reign of Terror 
were the natural reaction of a people accustomed to the 
legalized ferocity of the old criminal jurisdiction. 

Three cases occurring in the latter part of the reign of 
Louis XV, celebrated at the time throughout Europe, are 
notorious examples of the intolerance and injustice of the 
courts. Two of them illustrate the persecution of Protes- 
tants, the third was inspired by hatred of the philosophers 
and their teachings. | 

Jean Calas, a merchant, aged sixty-four, and his wife 
Anne-Rose Cabibel, forty-five, were Protestants living at 
Toulouse with four sons and two daughters. On the even- 
ing of October 13, 1761, one Lavaysse, a young Protestant 
of Bordeaux, dined with them. Marc-Antoine, the oldest 
son, left the house directly after the repast. Two hours 
later Pierre Calas, another of the sons, and the guest, 
Lavaysse, found the body of Marc-Antoine hanging before 
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a door. At first the family undertook to conceal the circum- 
stances of the death to avoid the scandal of suicide. Buta 
crowd assembled and the suspicion of assassination arose. 
Marc-Antoine was known to have been melancholy because 
his profession of the Protestant faith excluded him from the 
legal career for which he had been trained. Contrary to 
the testimony of the father, Lavaysse, and the servant, 
Jeanne Viguier, who were placed in custody, that Marc- 
Antoine had compassed his own death by hanging, it 
was alleged that he had been murdered because he had 
intended to abjure his faith and he was even hailed as a 
martyr. 

On March 9, 1762, Jean Calas, the father, was condemned 
to death and on the next day he was stretched on a cross 
and the executioner broke his legs, arms, and back with an 
iron bar and then turned him slowly on a wheel until he 
expired in great agony. 

A merchant of Marseilles who happened to be passing 
through Toulouse at the time stopped at Ferney on his way 
to Geneva and described the fate of the unfortunate Calas 
to Voltaire. The latter believed at first in the guilt of Calas. 
But he became very much interested in the case. He saw 
the younger daughter of Calas, who had sought refuge at 
Geneva, and corresponded with Madame Calas. A clever 
investigation of all the evidence obtainable finally convinced 
Voltaire of the innocence of Calas. He appealed to all the 
most influential personages at court to obtain an annulment 
of the sentence, the rehabilitation of the memory of Calas, 
and reparation for the family. He assisted Madame Calas 
to go to Versailles, where she was heard by the Royal Council 
which, on June 4, 1764, annulled the verdict, rehabilitating 
the memory of Calas, and declared innocent his wife, his 
son Pierre, Lavaysse, and the servant, Jeanne Viguier. The 
king gave 36,000 livres as reparation. The reputation of 


Voltaire proposed no sweeping innovation, but held that the law should be clear and that all 


citizens should be equal before it, that all fiscal privileges should be abolished, and that commerce 


should be free of the tolls and taxes which oppressed it. This portrait of him in old age is from 


the painting by L. Carrogis, called Carmontelle. 
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Voltaire was increased and the members of the family of 
Calas were greeted with great popularity in Paris. 

In 1760 Elisabeth, daughter of a Protestant, Sirven by 
name, living at Castres, was taken from her father at the 
request of the local bishop and placed in a convent on the 
ground that she wished to become converted to Catholicism. 
Subsequently she displayed evidences of insanity and was 
restored to her parents. As the nuns accused Sirven of 
persecuting his daughter, he moved to Saint-Alby. There 
his daughter threw herself into a well and perished, January 
2, 1762. The public in their bigotry accused her father of 
having killed her. Sirven, his wife, and their three remain- 
ing daughters sought refuge in Geneva. In their absence, on 
March 29, 1764, the father was condemned to be broken on 
the wheel and burned alive and the mother to be hung and 
strangled. 

Sirven sought the support of Voltaire who made an inves- 
tigation and was convinced of the innocence of the con- 
demned. Voltaire took up the defense. At first the public 
was less interested than in the case of Calas, because Sirven 
was actually safe. But on August 31, 1767, Sirven volun- 
tarily gave himself up at Mazamet. A new trial revealed 
the falsity and errors of the previous procedure and Sirven 
was released. 

In 1765 popular indignation was very greatly incensed by 
the sacrilegious action of certain unknown persons in muti- 
lating a crucifix on a bridge at Abbeville. A fencing master 
denounced certain young men as having boasted that they 
had neither knelt nor removed their hats in the presence of a 
procession of the Holy Sacrament. Popular animosity as- 
cribed to them also the sacrilege committed on the bridge. 
La Barre, one of the young men, confessed having read con- 
demned books and sung opprobrious songs. The opportunity 
was seized upon for striking a blow against the philosophers. 
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La Barre, sentenced to death for the songs, the reading of 
condemned literature, and the disrespect for a religious pro- 
cession, appealed in vain to the Parliament of Paris, which 
regarded the philosophers with enmity and upheld the 
decision of the lower court. On July 1, 1766, La Barre, 
still a minor, bearing a placard on his back with the word 
“TMPIE” (Impious), was led before the churchof St.Walfran, 
where his tongue was cut out, and he was then decapitated 
in the market-place, his body being burned. 

The cases of Calas, Sirven, and La Barre were events in 
the history of France. They threw an ugly light on the 
ignorance, fanaticism, and intolerance which had perverted 
the institutions of the Old Régime and impelled the philoso- 
phers to prosecute with greater zeal their campaign against 
bigotry and pedanticism in favor of the ideas of liberty, 
humanity, and tolerance. 

The old order was weakened and distracted by the jealous 
antipathies of its prominent organizations. Thus the enmity 
of Parliament brought about the overthrow of the influential 
Order of the Jesuits in France. 

A Jesuit Father, La Valette, went to the French Antilles 
as a missionary in 1741. There he engaged in agriculture 
and commerce. Encouraged by his initial success, he greatly 
extended his operations, but a succession of misfortunes 
eventually involved him in financial ruin. A commercial 
house of Marseilles, Gouffre et Lioncy, creditors of Father 
La Valette to the extent of 1,500,000 livres, rendered insolvent 
through his failure, brought action against the whole Jesuit 
Order of France as collectively responsible. The case was 
decided against the Fathers who appealed to the Parliament 
of Paris. Parliament, which sympathized with the Jansen- 
ists and detested the Jesuits as champions of Ultramontanism, 
entered into the struggle with all the keener zest because they 
knew that they did so against the king’s wishes. On May 
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8, 1761, they condemned the Jesuits to reimburse Gouffre et 
Lioncy and to pay 50,000 livres damages and forbade them 
to engage thereafter in any form of traffic. The sentence 
was greeted with popular enthusiasm. All the creditors of 
the order now pressed for payment and the Jesuits found 
themselves in great embarrassment in the face of demands 
aggregating 5,000,000 livres. 

In this connection the attention of Parliament was diverted 
to the statutes and constitutions of the order, which, it was 
claimed, placed the general of the order above the authority 
of popes, councils, bishops, or kings. It was reported that 
persons entering the order practically ceased being subjects 
of the king. An examination was determined upon and, in 
spite of the efforts of the king to have proceedings superseded, 
on August 6, 1761, twenty-four works of the Jesuits were 
condemned to be burned as subversive of Christian morals 
and harmful to the security of citizens. All students were 
ordered to leave the educational institutions of the order 
before October Ist of the same year. As the Jesuits were 
most active in higher instruction, this order betokened an 
educational revolution. The king hesitated to interfere lest 
Parliament refuse to sanction a contemplated loan. But the 
royal influence secured a delay in the closing of the colleges 
until April 1, 1762. Despite the opposition of most of the 
higher clergy, who favored the Jesuits, an order of August 
6, 1762, suppressed the Order of JaSuits within the jurisdic- 


tion of the Parliament of Paris. The greater part of the — 


provincial parliaments followed the example of the Parliament 
of Paris and public opinion generally upheld the action of the 
magistrates. The suppression of the order was definitely 
confirmed by a royal edict of November, 1764. The hundred 
Jesuit colleges throughout the country were placed under 
newly-formed bureaux d’ administration and an effort was 
made to reform higher education. 
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While the right of appointment of members of Parliament 
belonged entirely to the sovereign, the councillors of each 
chamber seem generally to have presented three candidates 
for each vacancy, among whom the king made his choice. 
After Louis XII made the offices of finance saleable, the na- 
tion gradually became accustomed to this strange abuse. 
Francis I extended it and the magistrates came to hold their 
places in Parliament by purchase as private property. In 
1604 Henry IV made judicial office hereditary subject to a 
small annual payment. Yet the right of irremovability, the 
natural complement of the venality of public office, was 
never formally recognized by royalty. Neither Louis XIV or 
his successor respected entirely this privilege of the magis- 
trates. Sometimes their charges were suppressed without 
compensation. At times entirely new chambers were created 
solely for fiscal reasons. It should be observed that the mag- 
istracy recruited in this manner gave more satisfactory re- 
sults than might be expected. 

As we have already observed, the parliaments, before regis- 
tering the royal edicts and giving them thereby the force of 
law, claimed the right as guardians of the national traditions 
to examine whether they were compatible with the customs 
and welfare of the country, and in case of disapproval to 
address their remonstrances to the sovereign. This inde- 
pendence was repugnant to the spirit of absolutism, and 
Richelieu, by an edict of 1641, restricted the activity of 
Parliament to the administration of justice, abolishing the 
right of remonstrance and forbidding the councillors to 
discuss affairs of state. The spirit of resistance to au- 
tocracy broke out, as we have seen, in the uprising of 
the Fronde, but the project of Parliament to set definite 
limits to the royal authority failed, and an edict of 1673 
forbade Parliament to present remonstrances before regis- 
tering the royal edicts, which was of course equivalent 
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to abolishing again its assumed veto power over legis- 
lation. 

The Regent Philip of Orleans restored to Parliament the 
right of remonstrance and thereby its political activity and it 
maintained throughout the eighteenth century an almost 
constant attitude of opposition to royalty. Parliament re- 
fused to register the Bull Unigenitus at a time when the spirit 
of the liberal opposition to absolutism in church and state 
took the form of Jansenism before it became philosophical 
and then revolutionary. 

The quarrel for supremacy became involved with the 
rivalries of statesmen whose position depended upon the 
whim of royal mistresses. The Duke d’Aiguillon, whom 
Louis XV regarded with complacent good humor, having 
won from him the Duchess of Chateauroux, became Gover- 
nor of Brittany in 1754. But the Duke of Choiseul, then 
Controller General, regarded him with suspicion as a possible 
rival. The nobility in the provincial estates of Brittany, poor 
but proud and incorruptible, retaining much of the turbulent 
spirit of independence of the older time, came into violent 
Opposition to the governor on the question of the provincial 
contribution to the royal exchequer. The Parliament of 
Rennes, still more intractable than the provincial estates, re- 
fused to authorize the collection of the taxes, although they 
had been voted by the clergy and third estate. Rather than 
submit to the royal authority, the parliament resigned. 

But on November 11, 1765, La Chalotais the procurator 
general, his son, and three councillors of the parliament were 
arrested by royal order. At this attack upon the magistracy, 
the Parliament of Paris made common cause with that of 
Rennes, submitting a vigorous remonstrance to the king. 
Louis XV appeared before Parliament and reproached it 
severely and insisted upon the sovereign power of royalty, 
March 2, 1766. D’Aiguillon tried in vain to organize a new 
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parliament at Rennes from former magistrates. The pro- 
vincial estates refused to deliberate and their meetings de- 
generated into tumults. Finally, disgusted with his failure, 
d’Aiguillon resigned the governorship, July 15, 1769. 

The Duke d’Aiguillon, the Abbé Terray, and René Nico- 
las Charles Maupeou, who had succeeded his father as 
Chancellor in 1768, formed a political coalition known as the 
Triumvirate, which enjoyed the favor of the Countess du 
Barry and was destined soon to supplant the Duke du 
Choiseul, the favorite of the Marquise de Pompadour. 

La Chalotais, who had been banished to Saintes, was de- 
manding trial and the Parliament of Rennes started proceed- 
ings against d’Aiguillon. The Parliament of Paris summoned 
this case before itself and undertook an examination of the 
entire administration of the former governor. The king, in- 
dignant, suppressed these entire proceedings in June, 1770. 
The remonstrances and strike of the Parliament of Paris, and 
its understanding with the other parliaments, which sup- 
ported its resistance, were met by an edict of November 27th, 
composed by Maupeou, forbidding any interruption in the 
course of justice and all intelligence or combination between 
the different parliaments and denying them the right to repre- 
sent the nation. There were fresh remonstrances, but the 
king ordered Parliament to resume its function, December 
20th. 

The quarrel with Parliament, which Choiseul had always 
favored, involved this minister’s overthrow. He was ordered 
on December 24th to retire to his estate of Chanteloup. 

Maupeou was now free to seal his victory by a revolution- 
ary change in the administration of justice. On the night of 
January 21-22 the members of the Parliament of Paris re- 
ceived sealed orders exiling them to the country. Their posi- 
tions were confiscated, but they received indemnity for their 
proprietary rights. Their functions were transferred to the 
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Grand Council until the reorganization of the administration 
of justice could be effected. In February, 1771, the juris- 
diction of the Parliament of Paris was divided among six Con- 
seils Supérieurs, and the provincial parliaments were replaced 
by new courts. 

Maupeou was a champion of absolutism. He wrote: “His 
Majesty holds his crown of God alone; in his person alone 
resides the full right of control of the public power and he is 
only accountable to God for his administration. He is the 
sole lawgiver of his kingdom by independent and undivided 
right. He alone has the right to enforce the existing laws, to 
interpret them, and to make new ones, when he believes that 
the welfare of the state requires it.” 

The anomalous character of membership in the magistracy 
as an object of private ownership, saleable and hereditary, 
was suppressed with the abolition of Parliament and justice 
was made gratuitous and more direct. This was an excellent 
reform in principle and would have been welcome had there 
been evidence that Maupeou was animated by generous im- 
pulses, and not narrow vindictiveness and spite. As it was 
the people regretted magistrates who had courageously op- 
posed an arbitrary government and regarded them as victims 
of an unjust persecution for the popular cause. 

In spite of the unpopularity of the new courts, however, 
the obstinacy of the Chancellor had almost prevailed when, 
the death of Louis XV intervening, his successor, with the 
advice of Maurepas, wishing to win enduring popularity, 
recalled the former magistrates. But as guardians of tra- 
dition and established interests the former magistrates dis- 
played the same hostility to the useful reforms of a well- 
meaning sovereign that they had to the encroachments of 
his despotic predecessors. Finally, by their resistance to the 
establishment of new taxes and their desire for popularity, 
they forced the king to summon the States General and 
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thus prepared the way for their own ruin with that of the 
monarchy. 

The absolute monarchy destroyed or reduced to impotence 
about it all the institutions of the past, such as the States 
General, provincial estates, and parliaments, which had exer- 
cised an independent authority. By ridding itself of all con- 
trol, all open opposition, it remained alone and isolated in 
the midst of the nation, bearing alone the burden of respon- 
sibility for all abuses and all the delayed reforms. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE INTELLECTUAL MOVEMENT OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


France led the way in revolution, not because the French people were 
more miserable and oppressed than all others, but because their superior 
intelligence recoiled at the abuses and injustices of the Old Régime. 
Beginning of a liberal tendency of ideas under Louis XIV. Montesquieu; 
the Persian Letters; the Esprit des Lois. His view of the English constitu- 
tion. Voltaire; early tendencies; incident with Chevalier Rohan-Chabot; 
exilein England; Letters on the English in 1734; Voltaire at Cirey, at Berlin; 
his political ideas. Diderot and the Encyclopaedia; its tendencies. Hel- 
vetius. Baron d’Holbach. Jean Jacques Rousseau; his life and works; 
the Social Contract. Rousseau as spiritual precursor of the Revolution. 
General effect of the philosophical movement. The spirit of the age 
expressed in art. 


It is commonly supposed that the French people were 
driven to revolution because their burdens in the eighteenth 
century had become unbearable. Buta candid comparison of 
the evidence shows that at that time the agricultural classes 
in France were really much better off than those of most of 
the other countries of continental Europe, who were still 
quite generally serfs, bound to the soil, obliged to labor cer- 
tain days in the week for their lord, and unable to marry or 
dispose of their property without his consent. The material 
condition of the French peasantry was on the whole better 
than that of the corresponding classes in Spain, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, or Russia, and the same may be said of the 
laboring population of the French towns. France led the 
way in revolution, not because the French people were more 


miserable and oppressed than all others, but because the 
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active intelligence of the French nation was first to repudiate 
the wrongs and absurdities of the government and of society. 
Oppression and misery may of themselves only serve to 
stupefy and brutalize the people. Resentment and a violent 
reaction to injustice imply a moral awakening which is itself 
the beginning of progress. Active discontent is the motive 
force of revolutions, and-it was the ~ philosophers of the 
eighteenth century who sowed the seed of discontent broad- 
cast throughout France. 

The liberal tendency among intellectual circles of France 
dated back to the reign of Louis XIV, when Fénélon taught 
in his Téémaque that the diffusion of happiness among a 
people, and not the concentration of superfluous magnifi- 
cence in the court, was the true test of good government, and 
that conquest and aggrandizement might be detestable. The 
Duke of Burgundy, grandson of Louis XIV, well educated, 
just, and benevolent, was the natural leader of a small pro- 
gressive coterie at court. He expressed the startling doc- 
trine that kings exist for the good of their peoples. He alone 
at court defended the Duke of Orleans, the subsequent 
regent, against his calumniators. Had he come to the throne, 
he would probably have curbed extravagance, corrected 
abuses, and summoned the States General. But an evil fate 
carried off in him the promise of the House of Bourbon. 

But the liberal movement gathered strength with the in- 
creasing prominence of the middle class, whose animosity 
was chiefly directed against the aristocracy. Wealth and in- 
telligence were incensed by the unjust privileges of a favored 
caste more than by the folly or extravagance of the mon- 
arch. In many cases wounded pride accomplished more than 
the desire for liberty. 

Montesquieu stands first in priority of time among the 
French political philosophers who flourished in the eigh- 
teenth century. Charles de Secondat, Baron de la Bréde et 
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de Montesquieu, was born at his father’s chateau of La 
Bréde, near Bordeaux, January 18, 1689. His youth was de- 
voted to the study of literature, jurisdiction, and philoso- 
phy. In 1714 he was appointed a councillor of the Parliament 
of Bordeaux and two years later he became its president. 

His first published work, Les Lettres Persanes, or the 
Persian Letters, appearing in 1721, expressed the spirit of 
reaction against the monarchy of Louis XIV. The substance 
of this work is the imaginary journey of two exiled Persians 
and their observations and criticisms of contemporary Paris 
and France. The setting affords a pretense for ridiculing 
with clear, incisive humor the religious, political, social, and 
literary life of the time. This work awakened the yearning 
for reform which was silently brooding in men’s hearts. Its 
witty irreverence reflects the cynical levity of the regency. 

The characters in this book remark that the pope is an old 
idol, worshipped from habit, but a potent magician, because 
he can make man believe that three are one and that bread 
and wine are not bread and wine. They observe that the 
king rewarded the man that handed him a napkin more 
liberally than the captain who had won a battle. 

The Persian Letters won great and immediate popularity. 

Although Montesquieu did not spare the Academy, he 
was admitted to it in 1728. After resigning his office in the 
Parliament of Bordeaux in 1726, he traveled extensively on 
the continent and then spent two years in England, where 
he was treated with great respect by the most distinguished 
personages. 

After several other works of lesser importance, the Esprit 
des Lois, or Spirit of Laws, on which Montesquieu had been 
engaged twenty years, was published at Geneva in 1748. 
This great work of his life was an attempt to exhibit the rela- 
tionship between the laws of different countries and their 
social and other local conditions. Much that he said in it for 
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the first time now seems crude or trite, as the theories there 
expressed have since been developed and elaborated. But for 
the period in which it was written, the Spzrzt of Laws was a 
remarkable book. It became at once immensely popular. 
Twenty-two editions appeared in eighteen months and it was 
translated into various European languages. 

Montesquieu taught that there was no absolutely best 
form of government, but that the excellence of any form of 
government is to be judged by its suitability to the character 
of the nation for which it is intended. Montesquieu was a 
liberal conservative. He regarded the equilibrium of balanced 
powers as the basis of all good government. The English 
constitution was the best example of such a combination. 
Its supreme merit, in his opinion, consisted in the per- 
formance of the executive, legislative, and judicial functions 
by different bodies. But such a carefully balanced govern- 
ment could only be established and maintained in the most 
favorable combination of circumstances. The next best 
system is one in which the power of the prince is limited by 
the attachment to special privilege among the nobility and 
intermediate bodies which temper his arbitrary authority. 

All undivided sovereignty he regarded as bad, whether ex- 
ercised by one person or by many. Unlimited sovereignty 
tends to degenerate into anarchy. Monarchies perish when, 
as in France, the monarch abolishes all independent authority 
between himself and his people and centralizes all govern- 
ment in himself. Montesquieu wished to temper the absolute 
monarchy by aristocratic institutions. 

Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire was born at Paris 
November 21, 1694, of a middle class family in comfortable 
circumstances. He was educated at the Collége Louis-le- 
Grand, where he soon gave evidence of a lively intelligence 
and of the same egotistic love of publicity which influenced 
his conduct throughout life. When invited to choose a career, 
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The literary prophet and true spiritual forerunner of the French Revolution. The 
theories which found imperishable expression through his literary genius sowed the seed 
of discontent throughout the country and eventually led to the most fearful shock of 
systems and ideas which the world has seen since the fall of the Roman Empire. From 


the pastel, by Maurice Quentin de La Tour, in the La Tour Museum at Saint Quentin. 
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he declared: “I care for none but that of a literary man;” 
to which his father responded: “That is the condition of a 
man who means to be useless to society, to be a charge on 
his family, and to die of starvation.” 

He was compelled to study law which disgusted him. His 
lively, but unruly wit soon won for him a position of promi- 
nence in a brilliant, dissipated circle of Paris but brought 
upon him the displeasure of the government. A satire on 
the French Academy, which refused him a prize for poetry, 
and some biting verses on the Duke of Orleans resulted in 
his banishment to Sully-sur-Loire. By a beautiful letter to 
the regent, disavowing these satirical writings, he secured 
permission to return. But after a few months some new 
satirical verses reflecting on the government of Louis XIV 
displeased the regent and Arouet was arrested and sent to 
the Bastille, May 17, 1717, where he was confined about a 
year. 

This time of imprisonment he improved by sketching his 
famous poem, afterward published as the Henriade, and by 
finishing his tragedy Ocdzpe, which was produced on Novem- 
ber 18, 1718. When released from the Bastille he took the 
name Voltaire from a small family estate. 

With his wonderful versatility of gifts Voltaire easily 
gained the admiration and flattery of the society of the day 
in Paris, producing tragedies, comedies, and charming letters 
which have become part of the treasure of the national lit- 
erature. His popularity grew rapidly and his wealth was in- 
creased by clever speculation. 

An untoward incident interrupted this easy course to fame 
and affluence, influenced Voltaire’s entire career, and left its 
mark upon the evolution of ideas in France. In Voltaire’s 
disposition magnanimity, egotism, and contentiousness were 
curiously blended. Vanity and irascibility were the pitfalls 
of his character. In the summer of 1725 a dispute with one, 
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Chevalier Rohan-Chabot, a courtier, in the presence of Mad- 
emoiselle Adrienne Lecouvreur, a famous actress, at the 
Opera, led to a violent encounter. The actress fainted and 
the contestants had to be separated by force. 

Voltaire’s opponent avenged himself with the overbearing 
lawlessness of the oldtime aristocracy. While Voltaire was 
dining with the Duke of Sully two days later, a servant an- 
nounced that he was wanted at the door. As he peered into 
a coach before the house, two men held him while others 
belabored his back and shoulders with sticks. From another 
coach the Chevalier de Rohan superintended the execution of 
this cowardly retaliation. 

Obtaining no satisfaction for this outrage from his promi- 
nent friends, Voltaire retired for a time into private life, en- 
gaged assiduously in sword practice, and challenged the 
chevalier to a duel. But on the day preceding the one ap- 
pointed for the encounter, Voltaire was arrested by a lettre 
de cachet obtained through the influence of the chevalier’s 
uncle, Cardinal Rohan, and confined for a month in the 
Bastille. Released under sentence of exile, he betook himself 
to England in May, 1726. 

Voltaire remained for more than two years in England, 
where he was admitted to the best society and to the friend- 
ship of many of the intellectually distinguished. The exam- 
ple of England was destined to influence deeply the progress 
of ideas in France and it was largely through Voltaire’s - 
residence in England that this influence became effective. 
He discovered a sympathy for the speculations of the Eng- 
lish deists, studied diligently the philosophies of Bacon, New- 
ton, and Locke, and underwent to some extent the influence 
of Shakespeare. He published there in a revised form his 
epic poem, the Henriade, with a dedication in English to 
Queen Caroline, whose name at the head of the subscription 
list contributed to the great financial success of the work. 
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Voltaire was impressed above all in England by the freedom 
of letters and of discussion. 

The appearance of the Lettres philosophiques sur les An- 
glais in 1734 may be taken as the beginning of the active 
campaign of the French philosophers against the existing 
social and political order in France. The book began with 
a description of the Quakers, whom Voltaire extolled, and 
this served as a convenient basis for an attack on every 
form of sacerdotalism and every tenet of dogmatic Christi- 
anity. Henceforth his life was a constant warfare against 
superstition. : 

Under cover of candid praise of English laws, institutions, 
and customs, Voltaire levelled a bitter satire at contem- 
porary France. He emphasized the absence of a privileged 
nobility and the consideration in which trade was held in 
England, but dealt briefly with the constitution and gov- 
ernment. 

The attack on religion disturbed Cardinal Fleury. The 
Letters on the English was condemned by the Parliament of 
Paris as “scandalous and contrary to religion and morals 
and to the respect due to the powers that be,”’ and a decree 
was issued ordering the burning of the book and the arrest of 
the author. This condemnation naturally stimulated curi- 
osity and increased the popularity of the work. Henceforth 
all Europe looked upon Voltaire as the leader in the attack 
upon the Catholic Church. 

Voltaire fled to Basel and later found a haven of refuge in 
the old chateau of Cirey in Champagne, with a certain Mad- 
ame du Chatelet. In the gay society of Paris he had made 
the acquaintance of this very fascinating and intellectual 
woman of the world, who was living apart from, but on 
friendly terms with, her husband. She was an assiduous stu- 
dent of mathematics and natural philosophy. The friend- 
ship of Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet developed into a 
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tender relationship. In the seclusion of this ancient chateau 
they studied Newton together for the next fifteen years, 
while Voltaire continued his literary activity. This agreeable 
arrangement was somewhat disturbed towards the close of the 
- period by the advent of another lover, a certain M. de Saint- 
Lambert, but Voltaire was overcome with grief at the death 
of his “divine Emilie” on September 4, 1749. 

He returned to Paris. But he had offended Madame de 
Pompadour and the king received his adulations coldly, while 
the queen’s circle abhorred him for his sacrilegious utter- 
ances. Considerable correspondence had already passed be- 
tween Voltaire and Frederick II of Prussia, and they seem to 
have held each other in high esteem. Rendered uneasy by 
his insatiable vanity, Voltaire was attracted by the offer of a 
pension at the Prussian court and set out for Berlin. 

Frederick II had gathered about him a small circle of Ger- 
man and French philosophers and poets, among whom was 
Maupertuis, president of the royal academy, which the king 
had founded. Frederick II, as is well known, was French in 
all his literary and artistic tastes. There was perfect freedom 
of discussion at the famous suppers in the royal country- 
house of Sans Souci. Superstition was treated with con- 
tempt. According to a letter written by Voltaire at this 
time, “God is respected, but all they who have cajoled men 
in His name are treated unsparingly.”’ 

But Voltaire’s temperament was impetuous and vindic- 
tive. The task of criticising and correcting the king’s poor 
verses imposed on Voltaire vexed and bored him. His emu- 
lous nature embroiled him with Maupertuis. The latter was 
incensed at the ridicule heaped upon him by Voltaire’s satire, 
Le Docteur Akakia. The king’s remonstrances did not avail 
to make Voltaire more tractable. The host and his guest 
quarreled bitterly and parted, and before leaving Germany 
Voltaire, while accompanied by his niece, was arrested at 
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Frankfort and subjected to indignities by the king’s agents 
which he found it difficult to forgive. 

After an unsettled period of several years Voltaire pur- 
chased the estate of Ferney in the district of Gex on 
Lake Geneva, where he established himself with his niece, 
Madame Denis, and passed with little exception the remain- 
ing twenty years of his life. He reigned peacefully over his 
little domain, collaborated with D’Alembert and Diderot on 
LL Encyclopédie, and was courted by all the sovereigns who 
made profession of philosophy. 

He returned to Paris in February, 1778, and was received 
with a great tumult of enthusiasm, and he died there in his 
eighty-fourth year of age at the very pinnacle of success on 
May 30th of the same year. 

Voltaire’s greatness and influence consisted more in his 
power of assimilating, interpreting, and expressing clearly 
the thoughts of others than in originality of thought or spec- 
ulation. The greatest impulse to the French philosophic 
movement of the century came from England. The Essay on 
the Human Understanding by John Locke, who lived from 
1632 to 1704, was the most prolific source of this inspiration. 
Voltaire’s eulogy of Locke was especially offensive to French 
churchmen. It was primarily in the field of religious polemic 
that Voltaire’s destructive energy was exercised. Ignorance 
and prejudice have branded him as an atheist. In reality, 
while discarding revelation, he upheld the postulates of nat- 
ural religion, his views being closely related to those of the 
English deists. For this reason he was regarded rather con- 
temptuously by some of the more advanced minds of the 
period. 

Voltaire maintained that we know truth only by our rea- 
son, but that the reason is only enlightened through the 
senses. We can only know what they tell us. It is a waste of 
__time to base conjectures on emotion and feeling. ‘Allmen 
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who pretend to supernatural revelation or inspiration are 
swindlers and their followers are dupes. Voltaire admitted 
that for political or social purposes it might be desirable to 
have a favored religion in the state, but he insisted that at: 
least all educated men should have freedom of opinion and of 
expression. The populace with their crude notions and super- 
stitions he held in slight regard. He assailed the Catholic 
Church with the most formidable shafts of ridicule and in- 
veighed particularly against celibacy and monasticism as un- 
natural and unreasonable. 

In attacking the church he was unconsciously undermining 
the whole system of society, although his political philosophy 
was eminently moderate. His conservatism was the pru- 
dence of a man of wealth who wanted order and stability and 
regarded the lower classes as incapable of rational intel- 
lectual activity. 

In his Idées républicaines, published in 1765, he declared 
that the English were to be envied because among them 
every citizen had recovered the natural rights which the 
subjects of other monarchies had lost, the unimpeded con- 
trol of his actions and property, liberty of expression 
through the press, the right to trial in accordance with 
strict law before a jury of independent men, and freedom to 
profess without molestation whatever religion he pleased. 
These rights, he believed, would not be incompatible with 
the existence of the monarchy in France. 

Voltaire proposed no model constitution nor advocated 
sweeping innovations. He held that the law should be clear 
and intelligible and that all citizens of the state should be 
equal before it, that all fiscal privileges should be abolished, 
and that commerce should be freed from the vexatious inter- 
nal tolls and taxes which oppressed it. He expressed in clear, 
convincing terms the half-conscious impressions of a great 
number of ordinary intelligent people. 
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But the philosophic school of the eighteenth century not 
only assailed the religious and civil institutions of France, 
but subjected the very bases of French thought to destruc- 
tive criticism. The restrictions on freedom of speech and of 
the press, intended for the defense of old doctrines, were now 
defied. The new philosophy, infused with the spirit of the 
teachings of Locke, dominated the intellectual life and activ- 
ity of France. The philosophers left a monument of their 
work and influence in the Encyclopedia, the chief editor of 
which was Denis Diderot, born at Langres on October 5, 
1713. 

Diderot, like others of the bitterest enemies of the eccle- 
siastical order, was educated by the Jesuits. Upon refusing 
to enter respectable professions, as those of law or medicine, 
his father set him adrift, and with no other resource but 
letters he lived for a time from hand to mouth in Paris. An 
imprudent marriage in 1743 resulted in an unhappy domestic 
life. But Diderot became famous as one of the first literary 
men of the day and a brilliant conversationalist. 

He really became known to .the world as an original 
thinker by his Letter on the Blind which appeared in 1749. 
This attempt to determine the effect of the congenital de- 
privation of one of the five senses was evidently inspired by 
Locke’s theory of the absolute dependence of man’s ideas on 
sensation and reflection. Strange as it may seem to-day, 
Diderot was imprisoned in the fortress of Vincennes for this 
essay. He falsely denied the authorship of the Letter on the 
Blind and was released through the influence of the book- 
sellers who were interested in the Encyclopedia, after a con- 
finement of three months. 

The idea of presenting in systematic form a compilation 
of human knowledge was not wholly new. Lord Bacon’s 
Description of a Natural and Experimental History and 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia, published in 1727, had been earlier 
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efforts in the same direction. In fact the bookseller Lebreton 
had originally engaged Diderot to prepare a translation in 
French of Chambers’ work. But in Diderot’s ardent mind 
the scheme was soon transformed and he pursuaded the 
publisher to enter on a vastly more ambitious undertaking 
and to make the proposed work a repository for all the new 
ideas and new knowledge which were moving the intelligent 
classes in France. 

For this purpose Diderot enlisted the service of a remark- 
able company of collaborators. D’Alembert was his chief col- 
league and Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Turgot 
were among the famous writers and thinkers of the day who 
contributed important articles. The expectancy of the edu- 
cated public was aroused by an elaborate prospectus of the 
work which appeared in 1750. The first volume came out in 
1751 and the second in January, 1752, but in February of the 
same year an edict of the Council of State forbade further 
printing or delivery of copies of these two volumes on the 
ground that they contained statements contrary to religion 
and to the royal authority. A few days later the police seized 
the manuscript and plates. Three months later these were 
returned and the publication proceeded from 1753 until 1757 
without interruption. 

But the publication of the Excyclopedia had thoroughly 
antagonized the ecclesiastical party. It would be difficult to 
explain this hostility on the basis of positive statements in 
the work itself. But the church regarded the Encyclopedia 
with jealousy and suspicion as the instrument of the philoso- 
phers, its natural enemies. Its articles on political and social 
subjects are treated in an enlightened, rational spirit which is 
incompatible with intolerant pretensions of any kind. The 
Encyclopedia took for granted the justice of freedom of in- 
quiry and discussion and the democratic doctrine of the 
greatest good to the greatest number as the natural aim of 
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public policy. It exalted the value of scientific knowledge 

and pacific industry. D’Alembert’s article on Geneva in the 
seventh volume, with its praise of the Protestant pastors, was 
an indirect arraignment of the abbés and prelates of France. 
Conservative opinion was scandalized at this time by the 
famous work of Helvétius, De /’Esprit, which was con- 
demned by the Sorbonne and publicly burned by the hang- 
man, which commended it to the curiosity of all Europe. 
The utilitarian, doctrine of Helvétius was received as the ex- 
pression of the spirit of the Excyclopedia in extreme form 
and therefore intensified opposition to the latter. 

After the appearance of the seventh volume of the Exzcy- 
clopedia in 1758 the Parliament of Paris ordered further 
publication suspended until the work could be submitted to 
examination by nine commissioners, and while this proceed- 
ing was pending the Council of State intervened and forbade 
the further sale of the volumes AE printed as well as the 
printing of any more. 

Nevertheless, the Beat and publishers decided to prepare 
the remaining ten volumes surreptitiously for eventual 
appearance at one time. In this juncture D’Alembert and 
Turgot deserted the enterprise, but for six years Diderot 
toiled indefatigably at the exhausting tasks of directing the 
intricate undertaking, supervising the presswork, reading 
proof, codrdinating the work of a numerous staff, correcting 
or revising the articles of other contributors, and writing nu- 
merous articles himself, liable at any time to arrest and 
imprisonment, notwithstanding the connivance of many offi- 
cials. The secret continuation of this great work in spite 
of the official ban is a remarkable example of loyal, intelli- 
gent codperation. In 1765 the ten volumes completing the 
alphabet were delivered to the subscribers. Eleven volumes 
of plates appeared in 1772, and a supplement of four vol- 
umes of text and one of plates came out in 1776 and 1777, 
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and a table of contents in two volumes completed the set 
in 1780. 

The Encyclopedia was a vast storehouse of information 
and it was destined to serve as an agency for the dissemi- 
nation of the new ideas and an arsenal of ammunition for 
political argument in the stormy times ahead. The work 
displayed throughout a predilection for abstract notions of 
political equality but with something of Voltaire’s spirit of 
contempt for the undiscerning populace. Religion was re- 
duced to the sentiments of morality and benevolence. The 
work gave a powerful impulse to the revolution of ideas by 
its tendency to undermine all authority save that of reason. 

Diderot was a fertile, suggestive thinker, enthusiastic, of 
genial temperament and abundant power of imagination. 
He made valuable contributions in almost all fields of 
thought and literature. The alleged atheism which Diderot 
shared with many other leaders of the philosophic move- 
ment was distasteful to Rousseau and helped to bring about 
their famous quarrel in 1757. In 1773 Diderot visited St. 
Petersburg and was cordially received by the Empress 
Catherine, with whom he spent many afternoons in discus- 
sions on all sorts of questions. He died on July 30, 1784. 

Claude Adrien Helvétius, one of the contributors to the 
Encyclopedia and a central figure of the philosophic group 
with which we are dealing, was born in January, 1715. His 
father was first physician of Queen Marie Leszczynska, and 
at her request, when only twenty-two years of age, Claude 
Adrien was appointed farmer general and was thus enabled 
to enjoy an epicurean existence at Paris and to indulge his 
literary and artistic tastes. The youth was clever and eager 
for distinction, but after some years at court his imagination 
was fired by the example of Maupertuis, Voltaire, and Mon- 
tesquieu, and his ambition sought more enduring fame 
through the pursuit of philosophy. 
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He forsook his lucrative position and henceforth spent 
eight months of every year together with his charming wife 
in his country place at Voré, where his intellect found leisure 
for philosophic speculations and his benevolent disposition 
delighted in efforts to improve the material condition of the 
peasantry. The country-house at Voré became famous for 
its hospitality and was frequented by the leading philoso- 
phers. There Helvétius produced the work De / Esprit, 
which created a great commotion. It presented the utili- 
tarian doctrines in their extreme form. The author main- 
tained that all operations of the mind are derived from 
physical sensation, that all human impulses are determined 
by self-interest founded on love of pleasure and fear of pain, 
and that there is no absolute right, but that ideas of justice 
and injustice change according to customs. It followed that 
utility is the basis of all moral feelings and that the moral 
world is subject to the laws of self-interest. He held that all 
intellects are essentially equal, apparent differences arising 
from differences of instruction and education. Moral prog- 
ress would consist in realizing a higher conception of self- 
interest. 

Paul Heinrich Dietrich, Baron d’Holbach, was born in 
1723 at Heidelsheim in the Palatinate, but was brought to 
Paris at an early age. Ample means enabled him to devote 
his considerable talent to speculations and literature and to 
keep an open house for the philosophical society of the day. 
His works carry to the logical consequences the materialistic 
and atheistic theories current at the time. He attacked Chris- 
tianity as the source of all human evils in his Christianity 
Revealed in 1767. His most famous book was the System of 
Nature, which appeared in 1770. In it he denied the existence 
of the deity and represented the universe as only matter in 
spontaneous movement. He regarded happiness as the nat- 
ural aim of mankind and sought to replace religion by an 
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enlightened self-interest. He held that religion was a delusion 
and the belief that the soul survives the body folly. This 
materialistic conception of utilitarianism had as its natural 
corollary necessitarianism, or the belief that all human ac- 
tions are the necessary consequences of man’s mechanism 
and of the impulsions received from other entities. Accord- 
ing to this view, man was essentially neither good nor bad, 
but merely a mechanism played upon by various pleasant 
or disagreeable sensations, his actions determined by the 
net result of these different forces. The philosophers 
themselves were alarmed at the boldness of Holbach’s 
doctrine. 

Holbach believed that society was based on an explicit or 
implied contract by which the members bound themselves to 
render mutual services and not to injure one another. Law 
derives its sanction from the common will of society. Rulers 
are the executors of the law created by the common will and 
having authority dependent on it. Laws are only just which 
promote the general interests of society. They must pro- 
cure for the greatest number of citizens the advantages for 
which they have combined in society. Laws and rulers cease 
to have authority as soon as they are harmful to society. 
Through the imprudence of nations and the cunning of those 
to whom power has been entrusted, sovereigns have become 
absolute. They have claimed to hold powers from Heaven 
and not to be responsible to anyone on earth. But the rights 
of a man over his fellows can be founded only on the advan- 
tages which he procures for them. No mortal receives from 
nature the right to command. Ranks in society have their 
basis in real or supposed utility. 

Holbach claimed that men were not bad because they were 
born bad, but because they were made so after birth. This 
was an obvious condemnation of the governments and social 
systems of the day. 
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After the death of Diderot in 1784 the leadership of the 
philosophical party passed to Condorcet. Jean-Antoine 
Caritat, Marquis de Condorcet, was born in 1743. ‘At the 
age of twenty-six he was admitted to the Academy of 
Sciences and became its permanent secretary in 1773. In 
1782 he was elected to the French Academy. He was a 
clever mathematician, but his supreme interest was in 
political and social reform. Like Rousseau he was con- 
vinced that man is naturally good and that evil is derived 
from ignorance, superstition, and the perversity of social 
and political institutions. He declared that it was neces- 
sary to liberate humanity from the restraints of absolutism 
and dogma and restore it to its natural and congenial state 
of liberty. In many vigorous essays he upheld these princi- 
ples and attacked the ecclesiastical order of the day. He 
lived to be one of the luminaries but a victim of the Revo- 
lution. 

The literary prophet and true spiritual forerunner of the 
French Revolution was Jean Jacques Rousseau, who was 
born of a family of pure French origin, Protestant in faith, at 
Geneva, June 28, 1728. All the most distinctive peculiarities 
of the age in which he lived were vividly reflected in Rous- 
seau’s temperament and writings, its versatility, emotional 
idealism, sentimentality, vanity, and inconsistencies. 

His mother died at the time of his birth and his father 
abandoned him when quite young to the care of relatives, 
and he was eventually apprenticed to an engraver by whom 
he claims to have been cruelly treated, so that at the age of 
sixteen he ran away and started on a fantastic course of 
wanderings of which he has left a record in his famous Con- 
fessions. Falling in with some Catholic proselytizers in 
Savoy, and seemingly moved by their arguments, he was sent 
by them to a Madame de Warens, a young and attractive 
widow, who was living at Annecy and was herself a nominal 
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convert to Catholicism. She directed him to a monastic in- 
stitution at Turin, which was especially devoted to the il- 
lumination of neophytes. There his conversion was com- 
pleted in the course of nine days and he was turned adrift 
with a present of twenty francs. He served for a time in a 
menial capacity in two different households of Turin and 
later returned to the house of Madame de Warens. Then, 
after many more erratic episodes, having found a place in the 
affections of this attractive lady, he was regularly installed 
in her household as lover and companion in her studious 
pursuits and diversions. They devoted their time especially 
to music and science. The scene of this charming intimacy 
was the town house of Madame de Warens in Chambéry and 
a nearby country-house, called Les Charmettes, which she 
purchased in 1736 mainly on account of Rousseau’s delicate 
health. 

. After a number of years passed together in this amiable 
manner there was an estrangement between the lovers, 
brought about, in part at least, as it would appear, through 
Rousseau’s inconstancy, and he went to Paris in 1741, 
where, in course of time, he was introduced to the literary 
group of Diderot. While living precariously as musician and 
man of letters in the capital, he formed a singular attach- 
ment for an unattractive and uneducated servant at the inn 
where he was staying, Therése Levasseur, whom later he 
married. 

Rousseau became a contributor to the Excyclopedia and 
gradually widened his acquaintance with people of rank and 
influence. But down to 1749, when he was thirty-seven years 
of age, he had published nothing of importance and had 
given no indication of unusual ability. Then a casual cir- 
cumstance spurred his genius to its meteoric course to fame. 
In that year he frequently visited Diderot, imprisoned in the 
fortress of Vincennes for his Letter on the Blind. One day, 
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as he was loitering on the road between Paris and Vincennes, 
his attention was arrested by notice in the Mercure de France 
of the offer of a prize by the Academy of Dijon for the best 
essay on the effect of the progress of civilization on morals. 
The theory of the degenerating effect of civilization burst 
upon him, and in the fervor of a new revelation he developed 
the paradox of the superiority of the savage state. He won 
the prize and next year published his essay with the title, 
Discourse on the Arts and Sciences. 

Rousseau’s morbidly sensitive nature revenged itself for 
real or fancied insults by this arraignment of established 
society. 

His attack carried by storm the society of the day in Paris, 
eager as it was for novelty. He was at once besieged and em- 
barrassed by sudden popularity. Notwithstanding the fan- 
tastic nature of the main argument, this work served on the 
whole a useful purpose as a factor in the movement of society 
towards simplicity in taste and conduct, which was so promi- 
nently manifested in the next generation and suited the en- 
thusiastic reception of democratic principles. 

Rousseau visited Geneva in 1754, renounced Catholicism, 
and assumed the citizenship of his native city. Upon return- 
ing to Paris he was installed on April 9, 1765, in a cottage 
near Montmorency, known as the Hermitage, offered him 
by Madame d’Epinay, where he commenced the New 
Héloise, which is believed to represent in part the passion 
which he indulged at this time for Madame d’Huodetot, sis- 
ter-in-law of Madame d’Epinay. Buta quarrel with Diderot 
and Grimm grew into an estrangement between Rousseau 
and the whole group of philosophers. It involved him with 
Madame d’Epinay, who at the time entertained an amorous 
attachment for Grimm. In consequence of the rupture 
with Madame d’Epinay, Rousseau transferred his residence 
from the Hermitage to a house in Montmorency called 
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Mont-Louis on December 15, 1757. He lived there four 
years; finishing the New Hévise, and writing the Emile and 
the Social Contract, besides the famous Letter to D’ Alembert, 
which aggravated his quarrel with the philosophers. 

The New Héloise, appearing in 1760, and the Social 
Contract and Emile two years later, brought Rousseau’s 
literary fame to its culmination. The Emile shows how a 
boy of the upper classes can be trained in such a way as to 
share in the virtues of purity, justice, and humanity, which, 
in Rousseau’s opinion, were naturally to be found only in the 
cottages of the lowly. The Social Contract presented in 
clear, precise language the idea of an express or implied com- 
pact as the basis of society, which had already been sug- 
gested or touched upon by Hobbes and Locke. Through this 
work the dogma of the equality of men was heralded with 
the earnestness of a new creed. 

Rousseau’s prosperity was soon disturbed. The Socza/ 
Contract was unquestionably antimonarchical and the New 
Heéloise offended the philosophers as well as the church. 
The Emile was condemned by the Parliament of Paris on 
June 11, 1762, but Rousseau, having been warned of his 
impending arrest, had already left Montmorency two days 
earlier and was on his way to a place of refuge in Switzer- 
land. He went first to Yverdun in the canton of Bern and 
later to Motiers in Neufchatel. His natural tendency to 
irascibility, aggravated by persecution, involved him in en- 
mity on all sides and he had found it expedient to withdraw 
to the island of St. Pierre in the lake of Bienne, when the 
canton of Bern ordered him to leave its territory. At the 
invitation of David Hume he went to England early in 1766 
and spent a year at Wootton in Derbyshire but his perversity 
of temperament made him an embarrassment to his friends. 
Returning to France in 1767 he continued to live in the same 
erratic, irresponsible way, but produced a number of works. 
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Finally, in 1778, he accepted the offer by the Marquis de 
Girardin of an abode in a cottage on his estate at Ermenon- 
ville, where this wealthy financier had transformed a sandy, 
marshy waste into a beautiful park in the so-called English 
style which suited the sentimental taste of the day for nature 
which Rousseau had done so much to develop. After a resi- 
dence of about six weeks, Rousseau died there on July 2d. 

In spite of a haphazard education and the desultory con- 
duct of his formative years of youth and early manhood, 
Rousseau exercised a farreaching influence on French litera- 
ture. In his writings the expression of emotion and senti- 
ment became the prominent feature and in developing the 
effect of nature on human feeling he foreshadowed the most 
distinctive tendencies of French literature and art in the 
nineteenth century. Through his literary genius the theories 
of the Revolution found imperishable expression. Volatile 
as was his temperament, his work bears the stamp of sin- 
cerity. He deeply felt at the time what he wrote. 

Through the command of his excellent literary style 
Rousseau won great ascendancy over the younger generation 
and was revered by the men of the Revolution. He was the 
true apostle of democracy. The aim of his doctrine was to 
produce a useful body of citizens rather than a highly cul- 
tured minority. In the Soczal Contract he laid down an ab- 
stract and universal basis of political right for mankind in 
general, but without reference, of course, to conditions of 
time, place, or circumstance. Mankind, as he asserted, was 
created free and good, but had been everywhere enslaved 
and debased. This implied that all existing governments 
were perverted. The only form of government that could 
claim legitimate authority by natural right must derive its 
sanction from the popular majority. 

The rigid control over all forms of expression under Louis 
XIV had produced a natural reaction to which misfortune 
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and bitterness added force. The philosophers, born of their 
century, were foremost in this revolt against all restraint. 
Belief in the government was undermined by comparison 
with the political systems of other lands. Traditional respect 
for authority crumbled under Voltaire’s ironic shafts. 
Science and reason conspired against the dogmas and insti- 
tutions of the church. The god of the deists was too imper- 
sonal and vague to check the progress of atheism and ma- 
terialism which were corroding political loyalty at the same 
time as religious faith. 

It was impossible in France to found the ideal of a free 
government on any national traditions of liberty which, 
however genuine they might once have been, were long 
forgotten. Since the accession of Louis XIV the expression 
“fundamental laws” so often used in the discussions be- 
tween the crown and Parliament had had but a shadowy 
significance. The very suggestion of freedom in France im- 
plied revolution and not evolution. 

That the philosophic movement of the eighteenth century 
sprang from deep causes is proved by the half-hearted 
resistance which it encountered. Ecclesiastical apologists to 
oppose it were few and of mediocre talent. The church 
showed more energy in its domestic quarrel with Jansenism. 
It appealed to the secular power against the most violent 
assaults. At times the public authority intervened when 
loyalty and privilege were threatened, but there was no 
systematic repression. The reactionary forces were con- 
fused and disconcerted from the first. Church and state 
were already sinking into decrepitude. Although the philos- 
ophers did not themselves destroy the Ancient Régime, they 
exercised a profound influence on history. They expressed 
clearly and inattractive form the inarticulate sentiments and 
ideas of their contemporaries. They proclaimed the ideal of 
reason, justice, and liberty, inspired by the feeling of the 
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dignity of man. They imparted the spirit of intellectual forti- 
tude and independence, spread the ideas which dominated the 
revolutionary assemblies, and suggested the terms of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. The philosophers brought 
about an intellectual revolution before the States General had 
been summoned or absolutism had suffered the least out- 
ward infringement. 

The greatly increased intellectual activity in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century showed itself in the expan- 
sion of curiosity and the lively interest in both ancient and 
modern subjects. There was an ever increasing faith in 
human progress and a belief in the efficacy of history and 
philosophy for the solution of religious and moral problems 
and confidence in science as the key for the revelation of the 
mysteries of nature. 

The theater increased rapidly in influence. Every large 
city demanded its own theater and company of players. 
The greatest theaters in Paris were the Comédie-Italienne, 
which was installed in 1783 in Rue Favart, and the Comédie- 
Francaise, which, after having been ten years at the Tuileries, 
was transferred in 1780 to the former Hotel Condé on the 
site of the present Odéon. It served exclusively for dra- 
matic representations and was regarded as the world’s chief 
theater. 

For a time the English theater exercised a powerful influ- 
ence on the French stage, displacing the traditional influence. 
of Italy and Spain, and the plays of Shakespeare, adapted 
for presentation in French, were received with great en- 
thusiasm. Then, as in the fine arts, there was a return to 
classical models. But whether the themes and their treat- 
ment were foreign or French, ancient or modern in style, it 
is significant that the plays were very often pretexts for 
political or philosophical manifestations. The theater was a 
powerful organ for the propagation of the new ideas which 
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were preparing the nation fora revolution. The stage was a 
tribune where the new ideas were professed with the vivid- 
ness of impression rendered possible by the scenic illusion, 
the play of the actors, and the unison of feeling and atten- 
tion of great crowds. 

Lemierre in La Veuve de Malibar attacked superstitions 
and the priests who flourished on them. Voltaire dealt with 
the fanaticism and ambition of the priests in Les Lozs de Minos. 
Diderot wished that the theater should serve for the educa- 
tion of the people. In his plays he represented ordinary 
personages in the ordinary affairs of life, but in a manner 
calculated to inspire the love of virtue. It was the counter- 
part of a moralizing tendency of the day which we shall 
note in painting. . 

The spirit and purpose of art, as well as of literature and 
philosophy, revealed throughout the eighteenth century 
the passing of influence from the court to an ever enlarging 
circle of society. In the preceding century the king had taken 
the place of the church as the chief patron of art. The talent 
of the greatest architects, painters, and sculptors of France 
had been devoted to the creation and embellishment of the 
royal palaces. Art languished during the gloomy years at 
the close of the reign of the Grand Monarch. But his death 
brought an immediate change in its spirit and tendency. 
Pomp and parade gave way to vivacity and grace. Govern- 
ment intervention could no longer create a style. Artists 
henceforth addressed the taste of Paris more than that of 
Versailles. Paintings, statuary, and luxurious furnishings 
were multiplied in private houses. The influence of the public 
was shown in the establishment of salons or exhibitions of pict- 
ures and works of sculpture in 1737, and these stimulated in 
turn the development of a general interest and taste in art. 

The national genius, shut off from politics, expressed 
itself in art, in literature, and in the drama. 
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Boucher, the leading court painter down to 1760, sought 
in mythology the subjects for classical decorative treatment 
and covered the ceilings at Versailles with the fanciful loves 
of the Olympian deities in a cheerful but monotonous color 
scheme. Portraiture under Louis XIV had been solemn and 
majestic, emphasizing the external attributes of riches, 
power, and distinction. But in the following reign La Tour, 
in his pastels, interpreted the individual character of his 
subjects, while Nattier, continuing the courtly manner, 
depicted princesses with respect and with the graceful ele- 
gance which became characteristic of the Louis XV style. 

Two painters represent particularly the popular tendencies 
of the time. Chardin, unpretentious and sincere, ignoring 
alike the scenic and the antique, like the small Dutch masters 
of the sixteenth century, although with duller tones, revealed 
the artistic quality of commonplace things and situations. 

The superficial elegance of the Louis XV style did not 
satisfy a public whose emotions had responded to the reveries 
of Rousseau. Sentiment became the chief quality of paint- 
ing as well as literature. Greuze made a studied appeal to 
the public’s infatuation for the rustic virtues. The contrasts 
in his style suggest the inconsistencies of the age. He 
moralizes in such works as the Paternal Curse and the 
Father Explaining the Bible to his Children, he suggests 
dainty elegance parading as rural simplicity in the Mz/kmazd, 
and he secretes a voluptuous suggestiveness in his charm- 
ing figures of young girls who are ostensibly examples of 
innocence or edifying virtue. 

Sentimental love of virtuous ideals found gratification i in 
the facile art of Madame Vigée-Lebrun, who represents 
herself as the beloved and adoring mother or portrays 
Marie Antoinette surrounded by her children. 

This sentimental age found new sources of emotion in 
solitary communion with nature. Its romantic reveries 
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gave birth to landscape painting. But in the eighteenth 
century, the painter’s vision of nature, like that of the land- 
scape gardener’s, was colored by artistic preconceptions. 

Sculpture became more sensitive and brilliant in harmony 
with the palpitating spirit of the age. One characteristic 
work of sculpture claims our interest especially. Houdon 
carved a full length seated figure of Voltaire in marble, a 
work now appropriately housed in the Théatre-Francais. 
The long folds of the falling robe suggest an impatient body 
ready to spring from the seat. The nervous hands clutch 
the arms of the chair with great intensity of feeling. The 
wrinkled face thrust forward seems consumed with the rest- 
less, fiery intellect behind it. 

The dignified example set by the age of Louis XIV in 
architecture exercised a dominating influence throughout 
the greater part of the eighteenth century. Many of the 
architectural monuments of this period are at the same time 
typical of the prevailing artistic spirit and a conspicuous 
feature of the setting for the great human drama which we 
are approaching. 

After the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle the city of Paris under- 
took to honor Louis XV, as it had his predecessor, with a 
commemorative monument. Buchardon was commissioned 
to cast an equestrian statue of the king, and to provide a 
suitable locality for its erection, Gabriel laid out the mag- 
nificent public place between the Gardens of the Tuileries 
and the Champs-Elysées, which is now called the Place de 
la Concorde. As a monumental background on the north he 
designed two symmetrical palaces with colonnades resting 
on a ground story in the manner of Perrault’s famous facade 
of the Louvre. The graceful balustrades enclosing the open 
area are distinguished by eight pavilions placed in pairs 
at the corners intended originally to support mythological 
figures and allegorical figures symbolical of royalty. They 
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are now surmounted by the well-known allegorical figures 
of leading cities of France. This place, perhaps the finest 
in the world, created to perpetuate the unworthy memory of 
Louis XV, became the scene of execution of his grandson. 

During this century many fine town houses of the no- 
bility in admirable taste were built in Paris. The second 
half of the century was a particularly prosperous period for 
architecture. Jacques-Ange Gabriel, who lived from 1710 
until 1782, became the first architect of the king and the 
most prominent architect of his time. Besides the present 
Place de la Concorde and the adjacent monumental edifices, 
he should be recalled as having designed the Ecole Militaire 
in Paris, the vast chateau of Compiégne, Petit Trianon, and 
the theater of the Palace of Versailles. Delicacy of propor- 
tion, harmony of line, and simplicity of decoration make 
Petit Trianon the most attractive building of its time. 

Before the close of the reign of Louis XV a number of 
causes concurred to revive the direct imitation of the an- 
tique, producing the so-called neoclassic style, the results 
of which were not always entirely praiseworthy. The north- 
ern pavilion flanking the Royal Court of the Palace of 
Versailles, a later work of Gabriel, is harsh and rigid as com- 
pared with Petit Trianon, which embodies all the excellence 
of ancient architecture without the restraint of studied 
imitation. 

Sufflot, a learned, laborious architect, designed the church 
of Sainte-Geneviéve, the present Pantheon. The upper part 
was obviously inspired by the example of St. Peter’s dome, 
while the lower part, the portico and the bare wall spaces 
recall the Pantheon in Rome. The combination is colossal 
rather than imposing. The Odéon by Peyre and Wailly 
suggests the temples of Vitruvius. The austerity of some of 
these later buildings of the century seems to foreshadow the 
severe republican ideals of the coming revolution. 


CHAPTER VII 


Louis XVI AND MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Character of Louis XVI and of Marie Antoinette. Changes in the ministry 
upon the accession of Louis XVI. The recall of the parliaments. Turgot 
made Controller General, August, 1774; his policy and reforms. Entry of 
Malesherbes into the ministry, July, 1775. Reforms in the military and 
naval establishments. Turgot’s six proposed edicts for reform. The reg- 
istration of four edicts in a Bed of Justice, March 12, 1776. The growing 
opposition to Turgot. His dismissal, May 12, 1776. His scheme for 
municipal assemblies. Necker given charge of the treasury, October 21, 
1776; title of Director General of Finances conferred later. His financial 
-expedients and reforming activity. The provincial assemblies. Necker’s 
Compte rendu au Roi. His resignation, May 21, 1781. The unfortunate 
effect on public opinion. 


To the joy of the French people at the termination of the 
reign of the old profligate, Louis XV, which had brought 
dishonor and misfortune on the nation, there was added 
satisfaction at the succession to the throne of a young and 
amiable couple. Unmistakable signs already pointed to an 
approaching crisis for the state and society. The nation had 
long before outgrown its institutions and the thinking classes 
generally had become deeply impressed by the absurdities 
and injustice of the existing government and administra- 
tion. Great changes were inevitable, but the manner in 
which these changes would be brought about, whether by a 
violent upheaval or by an orderly transition, would depend 
very largely on the character and conduct of the king, in- 
vested with supreme authority, and of those who exercised 
the most immediate influence over him in such a difficult 
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character of Louis XVI upon whom fate had laid such a 
burden of responsibility. 

Born at Versailles, August 24, 1754, the son of Louis, 
Dauphin of France, who was son of Louis XV, and of Marie- 
Joseph of Saxony, he was christened Louis Augustus. His 
father’s death in 1765 made him heir apparent to the throne. 
His marriage with the Archduchess Marie Antoinette, ninth 
child of Maria Theresa and of the Emperor Francis I, May 
16, 1770, was intended to confirm the ill-starred alliance 
between France and Austria, which had been contracted 
by the Abbé de Bernis at the dictation of Madame de 
Pompadour, in 1756. Louis was in his twentieth year when 
the death of his grandfather made him king, May 10, 1774. 
Marie Antoinette was born November 2, 1755, and was 
therefore in her nineteenth year when she became Queen 
of France. 

Louis XVI possessed many admirable qualities. He was 
deeply religious, a noteworthy fact in an age when religion 
was generally dormant among the educated classes, the out- 
ward forms being observed, if at all, either from habit or for 
policy. His devotion was free alike from intolerance and 
ostentation. He performed his religious duties, not as a 
state function, but simply and earnestly. He was just, 
kindly, conscientious, well-meaning. His nature was re- 
pelled by the vices of his grandfather’s court, where he 
appeared as a somewhat awkward, taciturn figure. 

- But he was temperamentally unfit to govern any country, 
much less France at this most critical period of her history. 
His most fatal defects were indecision and lack of discern- 
ment. The first was the natural result of diffidence and of 
petty, meticulous habits of thought. His mind acted 
slowly and was engrossed in futile details. He was alike 
incapable of forming a rational policy or of adhering to one 
after it had been adopted. He displayed resolution only 
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in occasional periods of obstinacy, as when some one of 
his few deep convictions seemed to be at stake. He hada 
good memory for facts but without the ability to correlate 
them or form from them comprehensive judgments. The 
pettiness of his intellectual resources was shown by his 
passion for certain trifling mechanical pursuits. His most 
congenial occupations were hunting and handwork with 
locksmith’s or watchmaker’s tools. He hunted almost daily, 
returned wearied and famished to table, overate, and often 
fell into a heavy sleep on the most inappropriate occasions. 
He was not without personal courage. He had considerable 
knowledge on some matters, but little comprehension of 
public affairs. | 

Marie Antoinette, attractive, vivacious, impulsive, was 
in almost every respect the opposite of her stolid consort. 
Reared in the Austrian court, at that time indifferent to 
intellectual attainments, she had received but a superficial 
education. She was quick and capable of great energy, 
but her conduct was often guided by whims and thought- 
less predilections or dislikes. In almost all important ques- 
tions her interest was absorbed by immediate or personal 
considerations, to the exclusion of remote or general ones. 
While showing as a rule no capacity for serious application, 
she could be at times most persistent in her efforts to carry 
out her personal desires. 

She came as a thoughtless girl into the French court 
which was full of difficulties and pitfalls for her. There she 
represented the Austrian alliance hated by many as un- 
natural and the cause of many disasters for France. Envy, 
jealousy, and prejudice were ever on the alert to exploit 
the least faults of her youth and inexperience. The old king 
was gracious to her but his favor was neutralized by his 
indolent indifference. His daughters and Madame du Barry 
regarded her with scarcely disguised malice. 
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Maria Theresa sought to make her an instrument of 
Austrian policy. Comte de Mercy-Argenteau, the Austrian 
ambassador at Versailles, was instructed to aid her with 
advice and counsel, and his secret correspondence with 
Maria Theresa constitutes a valuable record of the details 
of the life of Marie Antoinette from her marriage down to 
the ambassador’s death in 1780. But her lively, impetuous 
temperament needed a more direct and effective guiding 
influence and unfortunately the king was not a man for 
whom she could feel deep respect or passionate affection. 
_ Young, beautiful, and animated, Marie Antoinette loved 
life, amusement, and distraction. But thoughtlessness and 
indifference to convention involved her in endless troubles 
and much unpopularity. Impatient of the antiquated, 
cumbrous etiquette governing the life of the French court 
and of the customary restraints on one in her position, she 
violated ordinary proprieties and transcended the limits of 
prudence and discretion. Although she never ceased to be a 
virtuous wife, her conduct encouraged gossip and gave rise 
to many public scandals. She chose men and women of 
notoriously bad reputation as intimate companions and in 
her eagerness for pleasure and excitement she frequented | 
private salons and indulged an inordinate fondness for gamb- 
ling, unattended by the king, whose aversion for gaming was 
well-known. She mingled with the mixed company at public 
masked balls. 

A grave defect of an absolute monarchy, even under a 
benevolent ruler, is the excessive importance which it con- 
fers on personal contact with royalty, a privilege necessarily 
limited to relatively few persons and governed by casual 
circumstances. Absolutism under the best of monarchs 
gives undue prominence to immediate personal relationship; 
under a weak or vicious king, it consigns the government to a 
small set at court to be exploited at the expense of the nation. 
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At the time when Louis XVI began to reign, France was 
governed by groups of politicians and courtiers holding 
power through intrigue and favor. The court controlled 
most of the appointments and the stream of honors and 
rewards proceeding from the royal bounty was directed by 
royal mistresses, ministers, and courtiers, into channels that 
suited their private interest. Courtiers combined and in- 
trigued for or against one another. The court ladies had a 
great share in the general corruption. After the policy of 
Louis XV had been dictated for more than a generation by 
his mistresses in turn, the interference of a virtuous and 
beloved consort in the decisions of his vacillating successor 
need hardly create surprise. 

Unfortunately, Marie Antoinette’s interference was too 
often actuated by frivolous considerations or exerted in be- 
half of unworthy persons. She formed some very intimate 
attachments for certain women of the court who were not 
worthy of her confidence. Prominent among her intimate 
companions were the Princesse de Lamballe and the Comtesse 
de Polignac. The latter exploited the queen’s affection with 
disgraceful rapacity. 

For some time after their marriage diversity of tempera- 
ment was not the sole obstacle to a perfect union of the 
royal pair. A physical defect of the king prevented the con- © 
summation of their marriage. It was a cause of painful 
embarrassment to Louis. The Emperor Joseph, brother of 
Marie Antoinette, visited the court of Versailles in 1777, 
counselled the queen against the levity of her conduct and 
advised the king to submit to the operation which cured 
his infirmity. 

One morning the queen exclaimed to Madame Campan, 
her lady-in-waiting: “At last I am Queen of France.” 
Her first child, Marie-Thérése Charlotte, called Madame 
Royale, the future Duchesse d’Angouléme, was born the next 
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year, on December 19, 1778. There followed the dauphin, 
who was. born on October 22, 1781, and died in 1789; 
the Duke of Normandy, the future Louis XVII, born March 
27, 1785; and a daughter, born July 9, 1786, who lived only 
a year. 

There were two prominent factions at court when Louis 
XVI came to the throne. The Duc de Choiseul, the former 
head of one of these and friend of the Austrian alliance, had 
been disgraced and banished from court through a hostile 
cabal headed by Madame du Barry within a year after 
the coming of Marie Antoinette as wife of the dauphin to 
Versailles. Having become queen, Marie Antoinette insisted 
on the dismissal of d’Aiguillon and the recall of Choiseul. 
On the day after his accession Louis XVI conferred the title 
of Minister of State and the virtual function of chief minister 
on the Comte de Maurepas. The count was then seventy- 
three years of age and had been absent from court since he 
incurred the displeasure of Madame de Pompadour. Ver- 
gennes became Minister of Foreign Affairs and Turgot was 
made Minister of Marine. A month later Maupeou and 
Terray were dismissed and Turgot was made Controller 
General. This change was greeted with great joy in Paris 
and the dismissed ministers were burned in effigy. 

The public now awaited from Louis XVI a final decision 
in the question of the highest magistracy. The people 
generally regarded the banished Parliament as martyrs in 
defense of liberty against arbitrary rule. The queen, Choi- 
seul, most of the higher nobility, the Comte d’Artois, and 
Maurepas favored Parliament, while by a singular coinci- 
dence many of the philosophers and economists joined with 
the clergy and pious element at court in opposition to their 
recall. 

The king’s popular decision in this matter was probably 
not a wise one. The Parliament of Paris was solemnly 
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reinstated with a great demonstration of popular joy on 
November 12, 1774. The provincial parliaments were re- 
stored somewhat later. 

But during the remaining fifteen years of its existence 
down to the Revolution, Parliament opposed all the useful 
reforms proposed by Turgot, Malesherbes, and Necker. 
Its persistent refusul to sanction new forms of taxation and 
its inconsiderate desire for popularity drove the government 
to the convocation of the States General and thus brought 
about its own abolition while contributing to the destruction 
of the monarchy. | 

Anne Robert Jacques Turgot, Baron de l’Aulne, the new 
Controller General, was undoubtedly the most capable and 
conscientious administrator in the public service. He was 
born at Paris, May 20, 1727. He was educated for the church 
but decided in 1750 not to take holy orders. Entering the 
public service he became Maitre des Requétes in 1753. He 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Voltaire, and the 

gifted Madame Helvétius was his life-long friend. He was 
- serious, devoted to the public welfare, but somewhat diff- 
dent and awkward in discourse. He became deeply imbued 
with the views of the physiocrats, but without professing 
adherence to their school. 

Appointed intendant of the généralité of Limoges in 1761, 
he applied himself with persistent energy and ingenuity to 
improving the condition of this backward region. For the 
odious corvée he substituted a tax in money levied on the 
whole province and had an excellent system of roads con- 
structed by contractors. He carried out a more equitable 
distribution of the taille. He encouraged in every way the 
development of agriculture and industry, introducing not- 
ably the manufacture of porcelain in that region. 

By his zeal, integrity, and efficiency, displayed during 
thirteen years as intendant of Limoges, Turgot earned a 
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distinguished reputation and left the region in a prosperous 
condition. 

He owed to Comte de Maurepas his admission to the minis- 
try as Minister of the Marine, July 20, 1774. With the office 
of Controller General, to which he was promoted a month 

later, he assumed the position of greatest responsibility in 

France. He proposed to meet the desperate financial con- 
dition by rigid economy in all departments of the adminis- 
tration. He adopted as his guiding principles: “No bank- 
ruptcy, no increase of taxation, no borrowing.”’ In his first 
interview with Louis XVI he urged the necessity of strict 
economy. In a memorandum he addressed the king as fol- 
lows: 

“You must arm yourself, Sire, with your own kindliness 
against your kindliness, consider the source of the wealth 
that you can distribute among your courtiers, and compare 
the miserable condition of those from whom the money must 
sometimes be extorted by the harshest measures with the 
lot of the persons who advance the most claims on your 
generosity.” 

Turgot set himself resolutely to the task of introducing 
order into the finances of the French government. At this 
time the public expenses were about 325,300,000 livres and 
the regular revenue about 276,700,000 livres. About 78,000,- 
000 livres of future revenue had been consumed in the form 
of anticipations. Payment was due on 235,000,000 livres 
of the public debt. Of the 152,000,000 collected annually 
by the General Farm, only 89,000,000 reached the coffers’ 
of the state. Turgot insisted that all departmental expenses 
should be submitted for the approval of the Controller Gen- 
eral. He suppressed a number of sinecure offices. He con- 
templated a thorough reform of the General Farm, but had 
to content himself with imposing certain conditions upon 
the renewal of the leases, a more efficient personnel, the 
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abolition of the croupes, or participation in the profits by 
influential persons who did not share in the risk, and the 
annuling of the lease of the manufacture of gunpowder and 
the administration of the messageries. 

' His most sensational innovation was the establishment of 
freedom of trade in grain throughout the interior of the 
kingdom by an edict which received the royal signature 
September 13, 1774. The grain trade had been subject to 
many restrictions, which by discouraging enterprise defeated 
their ostensible purpose of preventing speculation and ab- 
normal prices. Grain could only be sold by officially regis- 
tered merchants, in regular markets, on fixed days and hours. 
The market dues were high, but maximum selling prices 
were imposed by law. Turgot abolished most of the re- 
strictions. He argued that freedom of traffic in grain would 
stimulate production and thus keep down the price. 

The edict encountered strong resistance in the Royal 
Council. Turgot incurred the hatred of those who had 
profited by the old system of restrictions. Every successive 
reform had in fact added to the number of his opponents. 
Illness overtook Turgot January 3, 1775, and confined him 
to his bed for four months, giving his enemies an oppor- 
tunity to gather strength. The effect of a poor harvest in 
1774 was felt in a rise in the price of bread in the winter 
and spring of 1774-75. In April there were disturbances at 
Dijon and early in May occurred the more serious bread- 
riots known as the “guerre des farines,” which were a fore- 
taste of the Revolution. A great throng assembled at 
Pontoise, marched to Versailles, and penetrated the court 
of the palace. The king, who never lacked physical courage, 
addressed them from the balcony that was made famous by 
subsequent similar episodes. The crowd would not listen. 
The king yielded and promised a maximum price of two 
sous the pound on bread. Later Turgot induced him to take 
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Young Marie Antoinette, Dauphine of France, at the time of her marriage to the 


dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI. From the painting by Frangois-Hubert Drouais. 
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back his word. On the next day there were disorders in 
Paris and bakeries were sacked. While Turgot’s opponents 
welcomed the opportunity to embarrass him, Turgot showed 
great firmness in suppressing the riots. His position was 
strengthened by the entry of Malesherbes into the ministry, 
July 21, 1775. 

_ Chrétien Guillaume de Lamoignon de Malesherbes, one 
of the most amiable characters of the eighteenth century, 
was born at Paris, December 6, 1721. Devoting himself, 
like his father, to the legal profession, he gave early signs of 
great intellectual capacity and was elected president of the 
Cour des Aides in the Parliament of Paris in 1750, when 
his father was promoted to be Chancellor. He exercised for 
eighteen years the control of the press, a function of the 
chancellorship, by delegation from his father, and it was 
most significant for the development of liberal ideas in 
France that this supervision was tempered by a tolerant, 
enlightened spirit in this prolific period. For his vigorous 
remonstrance against Maupeou’s judicial innovations, he 
was banished to his country-seat at St. Lucie in 1771. Re- 
called with the return of the old Parliament, he now became 
Minister of the King’s Household. In this position he did 
much to check the odious practice of issuing lettres de 
cachet. But Malesherbes was an upright, just, and kindly, 
rather than a forceful, spirit. 

The Comte de Saint-Germain was appointed Minister of 
War in 1775 on the promise to cede the financial administra- 
tion of the army to Turgot who expected to effect an econ- 
omy of 15,000,000 livres in its management. But when the 
new minister was installed in office, he refused to comply 
with this agreement. Yet the military administration of 
Saint-Germain was marked by important activity and exer- 
cised an important influence on the state of the French army 
at the time of the next war with England. Saint-Germain 
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was mentally well-equipped, energetic, but obstinate and 
dogmatic. He introduced a number of reforms and re- 
stricted as much as possible the privileges of birth in the 
army. He insisted on advancement by seniority as opposed 
to the sale of offices. He established ten colleges throughout 
the country to serve as preparatory military schools to en- 
courage members of the petty nobility to prepare themselves 
for the officer’s career. But he was looked upon as bigoted. 
His reforms provoked much bitter opposition and his un- 
popularity reacted on Turgot. 

Sartine, Minister of Marine from 1774 to 1780, displayed 
energy and ability in restoring the French fleet, which by 
1778 numbered eighty-four vessels. He started the con- 
struction of the famous breakwater that was to transform 
Cherbourg into a great naval port. 

In January, 1776, Turgot presented a program of im- 
mediate reforms in six proposed edicts submitted for the 
king’s approval. Two of these edicts created a great sensa- 
tion, one abolishing the royal corvée and substituting a tax 
on all proprietors without distinction of class, the other 
abolishing the trade gilds and liberating industry from the 
restrictions imposed by these ancient bodies. 

Turgot hoped that the uniform tax for the construction 
and maintenance of roads would be the beginning of fiscal 
equality between the orders of society. In the course of the 
discussion of this edict, Turgot declared: 

“Since the expenses of the government are incurred for 
the benefit of all, all ought to contribute toward them, and 
the more one enjoys the advantages of society, the more one 
ought to feel honored in sharing the burdens.” 

In almost all the cities and towns of France the exercise 
of the arts and handicrafts was still restricted to a small num- 
ber of master workers united in companies, each of which 
possessed the exclusive privilege of making and selling its 
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distinctive class of articles. The freedom of these companies 
could only be acquired by a long and arduous period of 
probation as apprentice and journeyman, and often by the 
payment of heavy fees. These privileged companies stifled 
competition and discouraged enterprise. Turgot proposed 


to abolish the trade gilds and open the exercise of the arts 
and handicrafts to all upon a simple declaration of intention 


to the police. Exception was made in the case of a few pro- 
fessions which for peculiar reasons were believed to require 
stricter supervision. 

These and the other edicts threatened the selfish interests 
of many persons and created a wide-spread feeling of uncer- 
tainty and apprehension among those who feared that still 
more serious reforms impended. The reforms were de- 
nounced as violating the sacred privileges of birth and rights 
of property. 

When the edicts were presented to the Parliament of Paris 
for registration on March 4th, the magistrates sent vigorous 
remonstrances to the king who refused to receive the depu- 
tation. Parliament was summoned to meet at Versailles. 
March 12th and four edicts were registered in a Bed of 
Justice, the first suppressing the corvées and substituting 
the property tax, the second abolishing the control and 
taxation of the grain trade at Paris, the third setting a term 
for the compensation of about 3,000 officers and public 
servants deprived of their places through the second edict, 
the fourth doing away with the trade gilds. 

But this was Turgot’s last victory. Thus far the king had 
stood by him, but now the royal support began to waver. 
The most influential ranks of society, representatives of the 
higher nobility, finance, and the higher clergy, and all those 
who disliked honesty in dispensing the public money, con- 
spired against him. ‘The queen, incensed at the recall of 
her friend the Comte de Guines, the incompetent French 
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ambassador in London, at the request of Turgot and Ver- 
gennes, became the most determined opponent of the 
Controller General. Maurepas added his influence to the 
opposition. Malesherbes lost heart and resigned from the 
ministry and the enemies of Turgot proposed an obscure 
individual by the name of Amelot to succeed him as Minister 
of the King’s Household. 

On April 30th Turgot wrote a letter to the king, remind- 
ing him with the air of a guardian that feebleness brought 
Charles I of England to the block, rendered Charles 1X 
cruel, formed the League under Henry III, and had made 
of Louis XIII, and was making of the King of Portugal, 
crowned slaves. On the next day Guines was made a duke 
and Amelot was appointed Minister of the King’s House- 
hold. After refusing an audience with Turgot two days in 
succession, the king dismissed him May 12, 1776. At news 
of his dismissal the bishops instituted prayers of thanks- 
giving in the churches and the court, finance, and the higher 
magistracy rejoiced. Turgot spent his remaining years in 
retirement and died in 1781. 

The dismissal of Turgot destroyed what was perhaps the 
last opportunity of correcting the abuses in the social and 
political structure of France by an orderly process of reforms. 
Turgot compromised his own work by his impatience. He 
was not satisfied to proceed cautiously. He showed too little 
consideration for the mental inertia of an ancient society. 
He tried to do too much and to do it too hastily. He was 
lacking in tact and engaging qualities. But retribution was 
in store for those who for selfish or trivial reasons thwarted 
his salutary policy. 

Like many of the prominent economists of the time, Tur- 
got had little confidence in parliamentary government. He 
believed that an enlightened autocracy was needed to carry 
out a comprehensive system of reform and to promote the 
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public welfare in an efficient manner. He aimed to reconcile 
the existence of the monarchy with progress and civic equality. 
He believed in individual liberty, freedom of thought, of the 
press, of conscience, and of industry. He thought that a mon- 
arch could have no interest in the making of harmful legis- 
lation. Like the physiocrats, he believed that agriculture was 
the only occupation that produced a real surplus. Convinced 
that all public income must ultimately be derived from agri- 
cultural produce, he advocated the single tax on land as the 
most direct and reasonable means of raising revenue and 
regarded all indirect taxation as mischievous. He held that 
the full rights of citizenship as well as the obligation of con- 
tributing to the support of the government depended upon 
possession of the soil. Absolute freedom of production and 
distribution seemed to him to be the only conditions that 
would ensure the public welfare. 

A scheme for a system of municipal assemblies covering 
the whole of France, drawn up under Turgot’s instruction by 
his friend, Dupont de Nemours, although never presented to 
the king, is an interesting record of his political principles. 
He proposed an elective assembly in each parish which was 
to send representatives to a cantonal assembly, which in 
turn would send representatives to the provincial assembly. 
These provincial assemblies would send representatives to 
the general assembly of the whole kingdom. Suffrage was 
to be limited to holders of land of the value of 600 livres and 
upwards. The scheme made no distinction of classes. The 
assemblies were to have a consultative function and to some 
extent an administrative faculty. But they were to have no 
legislative power. Turgot believed that such a graduated 
hierarchy of assemblies would bring the government into 
closer touch with the needs and grievances of the nation. 

The dismissal of Turgot was part of a reactionary move- 
ment which swept away nearly all his reforms. The corvées 
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were reéstablished, the gilds were restored, and free trade 
in grain was abolished. Turgot’s successor, Clugny de Nuis, 
could devise nothing better than a state lottery to meet the 
growing financial crisis. He died after holding office five 
months. 

In the mean time Necker, a successful Genevese banker 
established in Paris, through business relations with a cer- 
tain Marquis de Pezoy, a lover of Maurepas’ cousin, had 
attracted the attention of the prime minister. 

Jacques Necker, destined to become one of the most 
prominent figures in the last days of the Old Régime, was 
born at Geneva in 1732. His father was a native of Kuestrin 
in Pomerania, who had settled in Geneva as professor of 
public law. Jacques Necker was sent to Paris to become a 
clerk in the bank of a friend of his father in 1747. Later he 
became a partner in the firm which took the name of Thél- 
lusson & Necker. The first-named partner superintended 
the operations of the establishment in London, while Necker 
managed the house in Paris. Both partners accumulated 
large fortunes. 

In 1763 Necker conceived an attachment for Madame de 
Verménou, the widow of a French officer. Later his affec- 
tion was transferred to Suzanne Curchod, a poor Swiss girl, 
daughter of a Protestant minister near Lausanne, who had 
at one time been engaged to Gibbon, and was then living as 
the protegée of Madame de Verménou in Paris. He married 
her in 1764. 

Necker was kindly, humane, and upright, at the same time 
as clever and ambitious. Madame Necker, simple, virtu- 
ous, and kindly, animated by intense ambition for her hus- 
band and the longing that he should achieve greatness in a 
political career, entertained the leaders of the political, 
financial, and literary circles of the day, and made her 
Friday receptions a prominent feature of the social and 
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intellectual life of Paris. Their only daughter, who married 
the Swedish ambassador to France in 1786, was the famous 
Madame de Stael. 

In 1775 Necker published a famous essay attacking the 
policy of Turgot in establishing free trade in grain. On 
October 21, 1776, the charge of the treasury was placed in 
his hands. But as a Protestant the title Controller General 
and a place in the Council of State were denied him. On 
June 20, 1777, he received the designation of Director 
General of Finances. 

The war with Great Britain was then imminent. It was 
a time for temporary financial expedients rather than 
fundamental reforms. Necker’s point of view was prima- 
rily that of a banker, not a great economist like Turgot. 
His measures for obtaining additional funds were all loans, 
either open or disguised. His borrowings amounted to 
106,000,000 livres even in 1777, the year before the war 
began. 

Through the institution of three state lotteries Necker 
obtained 85,000,000 livres between 1777 and 1780, but under 
condition of eventual payments by the state amounting to 
about 105,000,000. He raised 260,000,000 livres by the sale 
of life annuities, but on disadvantageous conditions for the 
state because he failed to make proper distinction in the 
terms to correspond with the different ages and probabilities 
of life of the purchasers. He had resources to the old ex- 
pedients of borrowing on the credit of the Lands of Estates, 
' the city of Paris, and the clergy. Great success in the float- 
ing of loans was due to the assurance with which the 
Director General announced the establishment of a fictitious 
equilibrium in the budget, his reputation for probity, punctu- 
ality in the payment of interest, his intimate relations with 
higher financial circles, and the excessive advantages offered 
the buyers of government stock. 
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An edict of February 13, 1780, established that the amount 
to be raised by the taille could only be increased by royal 
edict registered by Parliament. 

Necker undertook to reorganize the central adminis- 
tration of the finances with a view to economy and in- 
creased efficiency. A large number of unnecessary offices 
were abolished, their incumbents receiving compensation. 
Thus, in 1777, Necker suppressed the six offices of the 
intendents of finances as well as 417 offices of the adminis- 
trations of the domains and of the waters and forests which 
were placed thereafter under the immediate control of the 
state. In November, 1778, a single agent took over the 
function of twenty-seven officers of the financial adminis- 
tration. There had been forty-eight receivers general for 
the twenty-four généralités exercising their function alter- 
nately year by year. In 1780 Necker replaced them by 
twelve new receivers general who administered the receipts 
of all the généralités collectively. 

It was Necker’s policy to extend the direct financial ad- 
ministration of the state at the expense of the General Farm. 
By a decision of the Royal Council of January 9, 1780, the 
General Farm was limited to the collection of the tobacco 
tax, the salt tax, the customs, and the octroi of Paris. In 
renewing the lease of the General Farm at that time Necker 
calculated the normal product of these taxes at 126,000,000 
livres and stipulated that the farmers should share with the 
state any revenue collected above this amount. 

The complicated system of public bookkeeping and the 
multiplicity and lack of coordination of the various organs 
of control of the public finances rendered it very difficult to 
make a final tabulation of the result of the financial admin- 
istration for any given fiscal year. The accounts of 1779 
were not ratified by the Council until 1787 and the Revo- 
lution came on before those of the years after 1780 had been 


Jacques Necker, a successful Genevese banker, was made Director General 


of the Finances in 1777. In 1781 he published his famous Compte rendu, which 
revealed to the public the financial situation hitherto always a state secret. 
Partly on account of this his resignation from office was accepted in the same 
year but he was recalled in August, 1788. 
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completed in their final form. The proprietary right of a 
large number of the public officials in their particular offices 
were a fatal hindrance to the introduction of more efficient 
methods in this function of the public administration. 

The frivolous extravagance of the queen and the king’s 
indulgent compliance continually encouraged the greed of 
the courtiers. Every useful project threatening their per- 
sonal interests was met with determined resistance. The 
expenses of the court amounted to one-twelfth of the whole 
expenditure in time of peace, and this inordinate proportion, 
maintained in spite of the pressing need of economy, was a 
constant source of popular irritation. 

On the occasion of the marriage of the daughter of the 
Duc de Guines to the son of the Marquis de Castries, the 
queen obtained of the king the grant of 300,000 livres as 
dowry for the young woman in spite of the opposition of 
Necker who proposed 150,000 as a compromise. The Com- 
tesse de Polignac demanded as dowry for her daughter the 
Comté Je Bitche which yielded 100,000 livres revenue. 
Necker prevented this alienation of crown property, but he 
was compelled to acquiesce in the grant of 500,000 livres for 
the dowry of the countess’ daughter and of 400,000 for the 
payment of the countess’ debts. In spite of Necker’s efforts 
to check the rising tide of royal pensions, granted in very 
many cases on trivial grounds, the annual expenditure under 
this heading rose from approximately 16,500,000 livres in 
1776 to 21,814,988 in 1781. 

Taking up and modifying Turgot’s idea of elective muni-’ 
cipalities as a basis of local initiative in the administration, 
Necker proposed the establishment of provincial assemblies 
of representatives of the three orders. He wished to accus- 
tom the wealthier classes to participation in public affairs, to 
engage the interest of the larger proprietors in the welfare of 
the provinces, and to work out moderate reforms with the aid 
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of provincial bodies of conservative but enlightened men. 
The first of the provincial assemblies was established at 
Bourges in Berry, July 12, 1778. It was made up of twelve 
representatives of the nobility, twelve of the clergy, and 
twenty-four of the Third Estate. A third of the members 
were appointed by the king and these designated the others. 
This assembly deliberated and voted asa single chamber. It 
was entrusted with the distribution of the direct taxes, the 
supervision of work on the roads, and the control of charity, 
and it served as an organ for the formation and expression of 
local opinion. 

During 1779 and 1780 provincial assemblies were author- 
ized for the généralités of Moulins, Grenoble, and Montau- 
ban, but only the assembly for Montauban was actually es- 
tablished. 

But the policy and reforms of Necker were gradually 
creating resentment and antagonism. For the purpose of 
strengthening support and overcoming the growing tide of 
opposition, the Director General took the bold step of reveal- 
ing to the public the mystery of the finances of the kingdom 
and took the occasion to present an apology for the policy 
and conduct of his administration. Incredible as it seems 
to-day, the general financial situation of the country had 
been a jealously guarded secret down to that time. The 
document was presented to the king in the form of a memo- 
randum called Compte rendu au Rot par M. Necker with the 
demand that it be published, in February, 1781. It con- 
tained a tabulation of the regular incomes and expenditure 
of the government for 1781, but the arbitrary limitation of 
the survey to supposedly ordinary receipts and disburse- 
ments led to very misleading conclusions. 

The receipts were given as approximately 264,000,000 
livres and the expenses as 254,000,000 with an apparent sur- 
plus of about 10,000,000 livres. But in reality the receipts. 
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were 436,900,000 and the expenses 526,600,000, and of the 
income of the year 129,100,000 livres had already been 
pledged to cover anticipations and other floating loans. 
This publication created a great sensation. A hundred 
thousand copies were sold within a short time. There was a 
widespread belief that the expenses and resources of France 
could henceforth be controlled, that abuses would disappear, 
and that an era of justice and liberty would commence. 

But experienced financiers discovered the errors in the 
Compte rendu. Courtiers were enraged at the exposure of 
the abuses on which they lived. The ministers envied Neck- 
er’s popularity and Maurepas feared for his power. The 
queen’s favor cooled. She was chagrined at Necker’s opposi- 
tion to her schemes for the advancement of the Duc de 
Guines. Necker’s adversaries at court were determined to 
overthrow him. 

Necker took a decisive stand. He demanded the rank and 
title of Minister of State, the extension of the provincial 
assemblies to the whole of France, and the direct administra- 
tion of the funds for war and the marine. It was evident 
that he proposed to dominate the ministry. With the advice 
of Maurepas, the king refused Necker’s request and accepted 
his resignation on May 19, 1781. The news of this event 
created general consternation. The public places in Paris 
were filled with crowds unusually silent and depressed. The 
fall of a man who had enjoyed the confidence of all who be- 
lieved in the necessity of reform was another proof of the 
feebleness and inconstancy of the king. It seemed to confirm 
the accusations brought against the queen. The general 
sullen discontent was an ominous token. 
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The eloquence of the philosophers had inspired in French 
society a widespread enthusiasm for their ideals of political 
equality, popular sovereignty, and the natural rights of man. 
These ideals had thus far existed only in the realm of specu- 
lation. But the course of events in North America was soon 
to afford an example of the practical application of such 
principles. 

The humiliation inflicted on France in the Seven Years’ 
War left a deep and painful impression in the hearts of 
patriotic Frenchmen. The Duc de Choiseul is said to have 
consoled himself in signing the Treaty of Paris by the reflec- 
tion that the peace would soon be broken. He predicted 
that the extinction of French rule in North America, by 
relieving the English colonists of the need of support against 
an ever-present menace, would soon encourage them to 


renounce their political dependence on the mother-country. 
180 
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It was not long before a comparatively small number of 
able, high-spirited individuals in the English colonies, 
largely members of the bar of Massachusetts and Virginia, 
aroused a spirit of resistance to certain measures of the 
British Crown and Parliament, and finally persuaded the 
majority of their fellow-countrymen to repudiate the 
political connection with Great Britain. The actual hard- 
ship imposed on the colonists through the unpopular policy 
of the British government was inconsiderable; but the 
principle involved was important. 

The original character of the colonists and life in a new 
country far from the conventional restraints of European 
society had nourished their spirit of independence. Frequent 
quarrels with their governors were proof of their jealousy 
of interference. The Navigation Act established by Crom- 
well and renewed by the government of Charles II, which 
prohibited commerce between the colonies and foreign 
countries, except by British ships and through Great 
Britain as medium, had been a source of irritation. 

Down to the close of the Seven Years’ War the British 
government had applied in a very lenient manner the ex- 
clusive commercial and industrial rights over the American 
colonies which the general theory of the time reserved to 
the metropolis. The colonists had never denied the right of 
the British government to levy export and import duties on 
the commerce of the colonial ports, although they largely 
evaded payment of such charges by the extensive practice 
of smuggling. 

But after the Treaty of Paris in 1763, George Grenville, 
upon becoming prime minister, proposed to make the 
colonies support a share of the heavy financial burden, 
assumed by Great Britain partly in their behalf, by a 
stricter repression of smuggling and by imposing certain 
forms of interior taxation in America for the benefit of the 
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imperial treasury. Accordingly parliament passed the 
famous Stamp Act in 1765, requiring officially stamped 
paper for the validity of a great number of formal trans- 
actions in America. This was the extension to the American 
colonies of the British system of stamp duties. 

The passage of the Stamp Act created a feeling of bitter 
indignation in America. At the invitation of Massachusetts 
delegates of nine of the colonies assembled in congress at 
New York and denied the right of the British Parliament to 
tax them. A fundamental principle of the English constitu- 
tion forbade the levying of taxation without the consent of 
the people expressed through their representatives. The 
colonists refused to admit the right of the British Parlia- 
ment to impose interior taxation on them because they were 
not represented in that body. 

In view of the resentment aroused in the colonies, the 
Stamp Act was repealed under the Rockingham Ministry 
in 1766. But to retain the principle parliament at the same 
time passed a declaratory act affirming its right to make 
laws binding-on the colonies. In 1767 Townshend, Colonial 
Secretary in the Chatham Ministry, acting on the basis of 
the distinction made by the Americans between interior and 
-exterior taxation, introduced a measure imposing new im- 
port duties on glass, paper, tea, and many other articles. 
But, susceptible as they had now become to encroachment 
in any form, the colonists contested the right of the metro- 
politan government to impose these taxes, and Lord North 
withdrew all of them, except the duty on tea, which was 
left in force as a matter of principle. 

To thwart the policy of the British government in the 
retention of this tax, the colonists in large numbers pledged 
themselves to abstain from the use of tea. On December 16, 
1773, about fifty men disguised as aborigines boarded three 
vessels of the East India Company which had just arrived 
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in Boston harbor and threw into the sea all the boxes of tea 
found in their cargoes. 

As a measure of retaliation, the British government 
ordered the port of Boston closed from June 1, 1774, until 
the perpetrators of this act of violence should be punished, 
and at the same time modified the charter of Massachusetts 
and placed a garrison in Boston. Such measures inflicting 
hardship on the whole population for the action of a few 
created widespread dissatisfaction. The delegates of twelve 
of the English colonies assembled at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 5, 1774, and in an address to the king and British 
people ae colonial loyalty while at the same time 
enumerating the colonial rights and grievances. The per- 
sistence of the British government in the policy of coercion 
soon led to armed resistance. A force of 800 British troops 
sent by General Gage from Boston to seize a store of arms 
at Concord, eighteen miles away, was attacked by the local 
militia at Lexington on their return, and escaped with diffi- 
culty April 19, 1775. A new Continental Congress, opening 
at Philadelphia on May 10th, adopted general measures 
for the organization of defense, raising an army, appointing 
generals, and selecting George Washington as commander- 
in-chief. 

The colonists did not perceive that the encroachments of 
the British government on their customary freedom were 
part of a reactionary movement more general in its scope, 
threatening the liberties of Englishmen everywhere. George 
III had come to the throne of Great Britain in 1760 as a 
young man of spotless moral character but narrow, obstinate 
disposition, determined to revive the latent prerogative of 
the crown and make the kingship again a positive factor in 


the government. Through systematic bribery he reduced’ 


cataract 


parliament to a state of comparative subservience to his 
wishes. The manner in which the members of the House of 
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Commons were chosen made this chamber the stronghold 
of selfish interests and corruption. Its supposed character 
as a national representative body was a delusion. Out 
of a population of about 8,000,000 in Great’ Britain, 
less than 200,000 persons possessed the parliamentary 
franchise. For many generations there had been no re- 
distribution of seats, so that large towns had grown up 
without representation, while some of the ancient boroughs 
had so decayed that their rights of representation had 
become practically the personal property of wealthy land- 
lords. The distinction between the two great parties had 
lost much of its old significance. Their contests were 
animated more by rivalry for office and its attendant ad- 
vantages than by fundamental principles. Neither party 
took a definite stand for progress or the reform of existing 
abuses. Party government in England had become the rule 
of a wealthy oligarchy. The king strove to make a corrupt 
parliament the servant of his will. He was resolved to make 
his own influence paramount in the British government as 
well as to bring the colonies under control. A large part of 
the members of parliament were convinced that as parlia- 
ment was the representative body of the British nation its 
legislative authority embraced the British colonies. But 
there was an enlightened minority who not only opposed 
the encroachments of the king but upheld the resistance of 
the colonists. Thus William Pitt openly praised the Amer- 
icans for resisting the Stamp Act as a bad and dangerous 
laws. Fe 

The Comte de Vergennes, the French Foreign Minister 
at this time, was no less eager than had been the Duc de 
Choiseul, to retrieve the lost position of France and avenge 
the defeats of the Seven Years’ War. But he saw no prospect 
of success in attacking Great Britain unless Spain could be 
induced to join forces with France by virtue of the Family 
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Compact uniting the two courts and the supposed common 
interests. If these two powers should attack Great Britain 
while the latter’s strength was distracted by a revolt in the 
colonies, it seemed possible to reduce British power to a state 
of tractability. Hence Vergennes watched the development 
of events with eager interest. 

A clever French playwright became instrumental in 
making possible the success of the American Revolution as 
he was later in bringing about the revolution in his own coun- 
try. Caron de Beaumarchais was born in 1732, the son of a 
clockmaker living in Paris. Having learned his father’s 
profession, he was often sent to repair the clocks in the 
palace at Versailles, where he delighted the king by his 
mechanical ingenuity and won popularity among the 
gentlemen and ladies of the court by the remarkable ver- 
satility of his talent, his musical ability, skill as a dramatist, 
and chivalrous manners. He was retained at court as teacher 
of the harp for the ladies of the royal family. His financial 
skill enabled him to accumulate money and to purchase an 
office conferring noble rank. But a process against him for 
calumny and attempted corruption blocked his career at 
court. He was reprimanded by parliament and deprived of 
his civil rights. As a means for the recovery of reputation 
and position he entered the king’s secret service, for which his 
adroitness and not too scrupulous talent admirably fitted 
him. The Comte de Vergennes sent him as his secret agent 
to London to observe the political situation. While there he 
continued writing plays. 

In November, 1775, the American Congress chose a com- 
mittee to correspond with friends of the American cause 
in other countries, and, in spite of the traditional feeling of 
antipathy towards France begotten of religious hatred and 
the bitter memories of the repeated colonial struggles with 
that power, they sent Silas Deane to ask the cabinet at 
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Versailles for arms and money. Vergennes had already de- 
cided to connive at the sending of help through nominally 
private channels, while maintaining the semblance of 
neutrality in the foreign relations of the kingdom. 

French society was already thrilled by enthusiasm for re- 
ligious and political liberty. The Utopian ideals of the age 
seemed on the point of realization in the new country be- 
yond the Atlantic Ocean. The Americans were greeted as 
fellow addicts of philosophy. The principles proclaimed by 
the Americans were applauded in French salons by frivo- 
lous aristocrats who were heedless of their ominous signifi- 
cance. The Declaration of Independence of the thirteen 
colonies as adopted by Congress opened with the famous 
Preamble, in words which might have been written by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to 
institute new government, laying its foundations on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness.” 

That the head of one of the most absolute of monarchies 
was finally prevailed upon to take up arms in behalf of a 
people fighting for the vindication of such subversive princi- 
ples is one of the most singular freaks of history. 

In September, 1776, Congress sent Benjamin Franklin 
as one of the American commissioners to France. Franklin’s 
venerable appearance and the originality of his thoughts 
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expressed in simple, direct language attracted immediate 
attention. His presence in Paris became the sensation of the 
hour. He was compared with Socrates and Newton. So- 
ciety thronged his habitation in Passy. He presented an’ 
extraordinary spectacle at court with his plain brown coat, 
round hat, and unpowdered hair in contrast with the em- 
broidery, lace, powder, and perfume all about him. 
Beaumarchais, who had returned from his mission in 
England, became the general agent for procuring military 
supplies for the American army. Animated by a passion- 
ate desire to avenge the humiliation of the Seven Years’ 
War, he intrigued with all who could furnish the necessary 
material. Arms and ammunition were supplied from the 
arsenals of France. By October, 1776, Deane could send 
clothing for 20,000 men, muskets for 30,000, gunpowder, 
cannon, shot, and shell. All this material was sent ostensi- 
bly through the mercantile house, Hartalez & Company, 
formed by Beaumarchais for the purpose. The assistance 
thus rendered by France before the French government 
actively intervened in the conflict was quite as essential to 
American success as the action of the French forces later. 
The aims of France and Spain were naturally divergent. 
The attitude of both was hostile to Great Britain, but their 
' enmity sprang from different causes. The chief concern of 
Spanish policy at this time was a quarrel with Portugal. 
Spanish animosity for Great Britain was due to the latter’s 
support of Portugal and possession of Gibraltar. The 
enmity of France was caused by resentment for the disasters 
of the last war, especially the loss of Canada, and by con- 
flicting ambitions in India. Spain wished to profit by the 
alliance with France to conquer Portugal and saw no pros- 
pect of advantage to herself in liberating the British colonies 
in North America. While viewing with impatience the 
distracting aims of Spanish policy, Vergennes recalled from 
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London the Comte de Guines, of whom the Spanish had 
complained, incurring thereby the displeasure of the queen. 
In Paris and the chief towns of France sympathy for the 
Americans was conspicuous. The office of the American 
commissioner was thronged with those offering their ser- 
vices for the American army. The greater part were soldiers 
of fortune, adventurers, spendthrifts overwhelmed with 
debts, shady characters who could well be dispensed with, 
but there were a number of young nobles animated by sin- 
cere enthusiasm. The most excellent of these was the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, who left his wife but recently married, 
wealth and social position to serve the cause of liberty. 
Marie Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert de Motier, Marquis 
de Lafayette, was born at the chateau of Chavaniac in 
Auvergne, September 6, 1757. His father was killed at the 
Battle of Minden in 1759, and his mother and his grand- 
father died in 1770, so that at the age of thirteen he was left 
an orphan with a princely fortune. At the age of sixteen he 
married Marie Adrienne Francoise de Noailles, grand- 
daughter of the Duc de Noailles, representative of one of 
the most influential families in the kingdom. Lafayette 
was nineteen and a captain of the dragoons in the French 
army when the British colonies in America proclaimed their 
independence. It is a curious fact that the heart of this 
young man, belonging to the highest nobility of France, 
entitled by birth to a distinguished career in the service of 
his own king and country, should have been won im- 
mediately for the cause of a remote and alien people. He 
was presented to Silas Deane, the American agent in Paris, | 
and on December 7, 1776, an arrangement was made by 
which Lafayette was to enter the American service with 
the rank of Major-general. But news of serious disasters 
to American arms arriving about this time made the atti- 
tude of the French court much more cautious. Even 
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Franklin and Lee, the American envoys who had superseded 
Deane, withheld further encouragement, and the king for- 
bade Lafayette’s departure. Orders were issued to seize 
the vessel which Lafayette was fitting out at Bordeaux, 
and Lafayette himself was placed under arrest. But the 
vessel was sent from Bordeaux to Pasajes, a port in Spain a 
few miles beyond the border. Lafayette escaped from 
custody in disguise and set sail with eleven chosen com- 
panions and after a voyage of nearly two months landed 
safely near Georgetown, South Carolina. With only the 
limited command of the English language which he had been 
able to pick up on the voyage to America, he hastened to 
Philadelphia and presented himself to Congress, which by 
resolution of July 31, 1777, gave him the rank and com- 
mission of Major-general of the United States. On the next 
day he. met General Washington. Lafayette was loyal, 
courageous, discreet. He served with merit in the American 
army. But his social position, tact, and understanding of the 
American character were far more valuable assets for the 
American cause than his military talents and actual service 
in the field. 

While Vergennes was preparing deliberately for the armed 
intervention of France at the favorable moment, enthusiasts 
exhausted every form of argument in endeavoring to induce 
the king to declare war at once. But there was a considerable 
party among the economists, financiers, and wealthy bour- 
geoisie which was opposed to the idea of war. At the head 
of these was Turgot, who knew that the finances of the king- 
dom were so deranged that nothing but strict economy could 
prevent a catastrophe. He could see no prospect of tangible 
advantage from a struggle with Great Britain. 

News of the surrender of General Burgoyne, with a 
British force of about 6,000 men which had been hemmed 
in by the Americans at Saratoga, October 17, 1777, reached 
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Paris on December 7th and had a decisive effect on French 
policy. Vergennes felt that no time could be lost lest Great 
Britain should acknowledge American independence and 
France should thus lose her unusual opportunity. The king 
was persuaded that war was inevitable and that delay might 
be fatal. The treaty of friendship and commerce and of 
military and political alliance between France and the 
United States was signed on February 6, 1778. On March 
15th the British ambassador received orders to leave Paris. 
The French ambassador was recalled from London and the 
British commissioner who had been at Dunkirk since 1763 
was expelled. 

The French fleet with seventy-eight vessels of the line, 
as many frigates, and a great number of smaller craft, 
was scarcely inferior to the British. But the British vessels 
were better constructed and rigged than those of France, 
and most of the British hulls were sheathed with copper. 
On June 17, 1778, before the formal declaration of war be- 
tween France and Great Britain, the British frigate 4rethusa 
attacked the French frigate La Belle Poule. The successful 
defense by the latter created great enthusiasm in France as 
the harbinger of naval victory in the impending struggle. 

A French squadron of twelve vessels, setting sail from 
Toulon for American waters under command of Comte 
D’Estaing on April 13th, did not arrive in Delaware Bay 
until July 8th, after the British, rendered anxious by the 
intervention of France, had evacuated Philadelphia and 
withdrawn their forces to New York. D’Estaing proceeded 
to the West Indies where he took Saint-Vincent in February, 
1779, and, having received reinforcements from France, met 
the British Admiral Byron in an indecisive naval engagement 
on July 6th. 

The policy of the new Spanish minister in 1777 of at- 
tempting negotiations with Great Britain and offering to 
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mediate between that country and its revolted colonies in 
the hope of obtaining Gibraltar by peaceful means delayed 
Spanish intervention in the war on the side of France. But 
the British nation was determined to retain Gibraltar, the 
key of the Mediterranean. The hopes of the Spanish court 
proved to be vain and a warlike policy was finally adopted. 
By a treaty of alliance between France and Spain, signed 
April 12, 1779, the two powers bound themselves not to 
make peace until Gibraltar had been regained. 

It was evident from the first that the contest of France 
and Spain with Great Britain would be chiefly a naval war 
and that the conveyance of supplies and material by sea 
would be an important factor for success. Soon after the 
declaration of war Great Britain assumed the right of 
visiting neutral ships and seizing enemy merchandise and 
contraband of war. At the same time the term contraband 
was interpreted in the most comprehensive manner. Fur- 
thermore, the British declared a blockade of enemy ports 
without disposing of sufficient means for making the block- 
ade effective. 

The policy of the French in respect to neutral shipping 
was more liberal. By a declaration of July, 1778, Vergennes 
laid down the general principle of freedom of navigation for 
neutral shipping, making only contraband of war subject 
to seizure on neutral vessels. Blockades were only recog- 
nized if effective. These dispositions were to govern the 
conduct of France in respect to all neutral powers which 
should accept them and take steps to make their neutrality 
respected within a period of six months. 

Catherine II, Empress of Russia, published a declaration 
in a similar sense on February 27, 1780, proposing to the 

‘powers that neutral vessels should navigate freely between 
the ports of the nations at war and that the goods of sub- 
jects of the belligerents except contraband of war should be 
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free from seizure on neutral vessels. All the maritime na- 
tions of Europe accepted these proposals except Great 
Britain which made certain reservations. Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark formed the famous agreement known as the 
Armed Neutrality against the maritime claims put for- 
ward by Great Britain. The injury suffered by the Dutch 
maritime interests through the high-handed measures of the 
British led Holland to join the Armed Neutrality. Great 
Britain declared war against Holland, December 20, 1780. 
At the outset the thirteen American colonies with a popu- 
lation of less than 3,000,000 were engaged alone in a war 
of defense against Great Britain with a population nearly 
three times as great. They were a voluntary association of 
states without an effective central authority and their 
adversary was a centralized kingdom under a government 
holding unquestioned authority and with a long-established 
system of administration. An important minority among 
the colonists were indifferent or openly hostile to the idea 
of political separation from the mother-land. As the in- 
dustries of the colonies were still in an undeveloped state, 
the colonists were largely dependent on importation from 
abroad for their supply of arms and ammunition. But on 
the other hand, the British forces had to operate at a dis- 
tance of more than 3,000 miles from home. Their available 
strength was limited by the problem of communications 
vastly more difficult for the same distance then than now. 
The war was viewed with disfavor by a large part of the 
British nation. The opposition in parliament was eager to 
make political capital out of the alleged injustice and mis- 
takes of the government in America. Many of the Whig 
leaders rejoiced in the American victories and openly de- 
nounced the government of Lord North as having com- 
menced an unjust war which it was incompetent to carry on. 
Some were even convinced that the American colonists 
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were fighting for the cause of the English nation against 
tyranny. The colonies produced food in abundance, and if 
the American armies were at times in want, this was due to 
lack of effective systems of administration, transportation, 
or finance. The British forces were at all times in possession 
of several of the most important ports. But as the colonies 
were almost entirely agricultural communities, their life 
did not center in cities and there were no strategic positions 
that were vital to the continuation of their resistance. 

Thus in the earlier stage of the war there was no great 
disparity in the chances of success, although the balance 
probably inclined towards the side of Great Britain. 

But with the entry of France, Spain, and finally Hol- 
land into ‘the conflict, conditions was profoundly changed. 
Great Britain faced one of the most critical situations in 
her whole history. She was confronted in European and 
American waters by the navies of France, Holland, and 
Spain, after herself the three chief maritime countries of the 
world. The maritime powers of the north had assumed a 
threatening attitude. Great Britain was involved in a 
struggle with a powerful coalition, without a single friend 
in Europe, distracted by widespread disaffection in Ireland. 
France alone had twice the population of Great Britain. 
The nation responded with alacrity to the call to arms 
against France, but lacked confidence in the ministry. 

Spain declared war in June, 1779, and the French and 
Spanish planned a combined operation of their fleets in the 
English Channel and the landing of 40,000 French troops on 
the Isle of Wight to menace Southampton, Portsmouth, 
and London. The French expeditionary army was assembled 
under Marshal de Vaux at Saint-Malo and Havre. A flotilla 
of 400 transports was collected. The naval squadron of 
thirty-two ships of the line under Lieutenant-general 
d’Orvilliers waited at Brest. 
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To divert the attention of the British, it was decided that 
the French squadron should sail from Brest to meet the 
Spanish squadron from Cadix at Sisargas Island near La 
Corufa in Spain. The combined squadrons would then sail 
to the English Channel and cover the passage of the 
transports. 

But the Spanish squadron was fifty days late in reaching 
the point of meeting. Then contrary winds detained the 
fleets a month, and this was followed by an epidemic among 
the crews. Thus after tentative operations near Spithead 
and Falmouth the great plan came to nothing. 

The great siege of Gibraltar by the Spanish and French 
during this war and its heroic defense by the British garri- 
son under the able command of the governor of the fortress, 
General Sir George Augustus Elliot, was one of the most 
memorable of all actions of the kind in history. The fortress 
had been well stocked with provisions and ammunition 
before the Spaniards became threatening in August, 1779. 
At first the siege was scarcely more than a blockade. But 
the supplies of the garrison were getting low, when a British 
squadron under Admiral Sir George Rodney, sailing from 
England, December 27, 1779, defeated the Spanish squadron 
in the strait on January 11, 1780, and entered the harbor of 
Gibraltar with a convoy of supplies and reinforcements. 

The garrison had again been reduced to. privation, when 
a British relieving squadron arrived April 12, 1781. At this 
time all the Spanish batteries opened fire and stores were 
landed under a heavy bombardment. This bombardment 
was maintained with great intensity until June, when it 
diminished, almost ceased, and then increased greatly in 
violence in September. The British made a brilliant sortie 
on the night of November 26-27 and destroyed a large part 
of the Spanish siege works. The Duc de Crillon was sent 
to command the combined French and Spanish forces before 
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Gibraltar numbering about 40,000 men, and plans were 
made for a grand attack. The allies prepared bombarding 
ships protected by a massive armor, six or seven feet thick, 
of green timber, cork, and raw hides. The Comte d’Artois, 
brother of the King of France, was present to witness the 
culminating effort. The conquest of this world-famous 
fortress by the combined forces of France and Spain would 
have added great distinction to the alliance of the two chief 
branches of the Bourbon family. 

The allied batteries opened a terrific bombardment about 
noon on September 13, 1782. At first the British guns had 
no effect on the thick wooden armor of the bombarding 
vessels. Later red-hot shot was substituted. The battle 
raged well into the night, until the British had set fire to 
most of the enemy vessels and completely frustrated the 
attack. The fortress was again relieved by Lord Howe after 
he had won a great victory over the Spanish at sea. On 
February 6, 1783, the Duc de Crillon informed General 
Elliott that the ea nate of peace had been signed; the 
siege was therefore at an end. 

In the meantime the prestige of French arms had Beet in- 
creased by a series of skilfully conducted operations in the 
East. The French cherished the belief that British suprem- 
acy in India, established by the Seven Years’ War, would 
prove as vulnerable as in North America. A squadron of ten 
ships, five frigates, and eight transports, carrying altogether 
about 10,000 men, under command of Pierre André de Suffren, 
set out from France. It encountered a British squadron of 
nine ships under Admiral Hughes between Madras and Pon- 
dichery in February, 1782, and after an engagement of three 
hours the British retired under cover of night. Suffren 
formed an alliance with Hyder-Ali, Sultan of Mysore, whose 
army, organized by French officers, had been engaged in con- 
flict for several years with the forces of the British East India 
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Company. Suffren engaged the squadron of Admiral Hughes 
on April 17th off the coast of Ceylon and on July 6th near 
Negapatam, both times without decisive results. He was 
unable to recover Negapatam, which the British had taken 
from the Dutch. During the winter of 1782-83 the British 
commenced the siege of Gondalur which continued until the 
restoration of peace. On June 20, 1783, Suffren attacked the 
slightly superior naval force of Admiral Hughes before Gon- 
dalur. The British withdrew in the night after both sides 
had suffered heavily. These operations had no permanent 
results but Suffren’s ability in keeping the sea and contesting 
the power of the British in regions where the French were 
practically without ports or bases of supply was a source of 
national satisfaction. ; 

It would be inconceivable that the codperation of two 
peoples, so dissimilar in their tastes and traditions, their 
beliefs and institutions, as the French and Americans at the 
time of the American Revolution, should be entirely free 
from ‘misunderstandings and friction. There was a wide- 
spread feeling of uneasiness in America, especially in Puri- 
tanical New England, at. association with two leading 
Catholic powers, such as France and Spain. The French 
volunteers were often suspected of frivolity and licentious- 
ness. The party in America favorable to reconciliation with 
Great Britain naturally strove to nourish this repugnance 
and to impugn the motives of the French government. On 
the other hand, the French found it difficult to induce the 
American leaders to appreciate the importance of any but 
local objectives or to adapt their plans to the operations of 
the French fleet. The Americans were at times accused of 
selfishness, conceit, and obstinacy. But Lafayette, modest, 
and grave, pleased the Americans by qualities that con- 
trasted with those of some of his haughty or unstable 
countrymen. 


A 


Portrait of Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert Moticr, Marquis de Lafayette, painted by 


Jean Baptiste Le Paon after the conclusion of the campaign in Virginia in 1781. From an 
engraving by N. Le Mire. 
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After his own country intervened openly in the conflict, 
Lafayette returned to France and joined his efforts with 
those of Franklin and others to induce the French court to 
send a military force to America. It became evident that a 
much greater effort was needed to achieve decisive results 
there. But France could not consent to this dissipation of 
her military strength unless peace were assured on the conti- 
nent of Europe. At that time Austria and Prussia were on 
the brink of war, and Austria was clamoring for the support 
of France. Had France gone to war in behalf of Austria, 
Frederick the Great and possibly Catherine II of Russia 
would have joined with Great Britain. But at the demand of 
Catherine II, Austria and Prussia agreed to negotiate their 
differences and the Peace of Teschen, signed May 13, 1779, 
removed the danger of a continental conflict and left France 
free to pursue her conflict with Great Britain. 

At length, on May 2, 1780, a French force of 6,000 set 
sail from Brest for America under command of Lieutenant- 
general Comte de Rochambeau. They arrived off the coast 
of Rhode Island July 11th, blockaded and later occupied 
Newport, and remained there about a year. Their presence 
within striking distance immobilized the British force under 
Clinton at New York. 

This same year, the British, having won no decisive results 
in the north, turned their principal effort to the south. They 
were already in possession of Georgia. Charleston fell May 
12, 1780. Lord Cornwallis, acting under Clinton’s orders, 
undertook the conquest of the Carolinas and routed General 
Gates on August 16th. Although suffering a partial check, 
- October 7th, and compelled to retire for the time into South 
Carolina, he resumed the invasion of North Carolina in the 
spring of 1781 and defeated General Greene at Guilford 
Court House, March 15th. But Cornwallis was disappointed 
in the results obtained and, believing that resistance in the 
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southern colonies could never be put down until Virginia 
had been reduced, left Wilmington, North Carolina, April 
25, 1781, and advanced northward to Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, joining the British forces already operating in that 
region, which, with reinforcements from New York, brought 
his army up to more than 7,000 men. Confronted by La- 
fayette and Anthony Wayne, Cornwallis fortified a posi- 
tion at Yorktown, on a peninsula about ten miles from the 
mouth of the James River, where he hoped to keep in com- 
munication with Clinton by sea. 

But events now moved with fatal precision towards the 
final catastrophe. Comte de Grasse sailed from the West 
Indies with a large French fleet to codperate with the French 
and American armies on the continent. Admiral Graves 
sailed from New York to the mouth of Chesapeake Bay with 
a British fleet of nineteen ships of the line to prevent the 
union of the French fleet from Newport under De Barras 
with that of De Grasse. He arrived at the entrance of the 
Chesapeake ahead of De Barras but was compelled to with- 
draw after an encounter with De Grasse, who had twenty- 
four ships of the line, and to return to New York to refit, 
leaving the French in control of the coast. A French force 
of 3,400 landed by De Grasse on the coast of Virginia joined 
Lafayette, who occupied Williamsburg, west of Yorktown. 
Rochambeau and Washington made forced marches from 
the north to the head of Chesapeake Bay, whence the 
French fleet transported their forces to the vicinity of 
Williamsburg. The allies, now amounting to 16,000 men, 
completed the investment of Yorktown. After futile efforts 
to break the enemy lines or escape across the James 
River, Cornwallis surrendered his whole army of 7,073 
officers and men on October 19, 1781. There had been 
more regular French troops than American at the siege of 
‘Yorktown. 
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Comte de Grasse, who returned to the West Indies after 
the operations in the Chesapeake, was attacked by a British 
fleet under Rodney and Hood near the Saintes, April 12, 
1782, defeated, and taken prisoner. This naval victory fur- 
nished the British government an honorable opportunity to 
enter into peace negotiations. 

From the moment that France intervened in the war, the 
subjugation of the revolted colonies by Great Britain had 
become practically impossible. Now the surrender of the 
flower of the British army in America impressed upon the 
British government the hopelessness of any further effort 
with this in view. It was virtually the end of the struggle in 
America. In England Lord North resigned as Prime Minister, 
March 20, 1782, and a few days later the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham formed a new ministry which regarded the recogni- 
tion of America independence as indispensable. Lord Shel- 
burne, Foreign Secretary in the new ministry, and successor 
of Lord Rockingham upon the latter’s death a few months 
later, had been a friend of Franklin and was generously 
disposed towards the new nation. The new ministry was 
far from harboring any feeling of rancor against the Ameri- 
cans for their victory over the royal pretensions. 

Negotiations for peace were carried on simultaneously 
between France and Spain and Great Britain, between the 
United States and Great Britain, and between Holland and 
Great Britain. The demands of the Spanish and of the 
Americans were the chief difficulties in the way of a general 
understanding. The former insisted on recovering Gibraltar, 
the hope of which had been their chief inducement for entering 
the war, but finally accepted the decision of arms with the 
cession of the Floridas and Minorca instead of the coveted 
fortress. The Americans demanded the recognition of their 
independence, the settlement of boundaries, fishing rights 
along the coast of Newfoundland, free commercial intercourse 
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with Great Britain, and the cession of Canada. Vergennes, 
who had intended that Spain should receive the region be- 
tween the Alleghany Mountains and the Mississippi River, 
opposed the magnanimity of the British in the matter of 
territorial concessions to the United States. The American 
negotiators, who felt more confidence in Shelburne than in 
Vergennes, ignoring their instructions from Congress and 
the spirit of the treaty of alliance between the United States 
and France, treated directly with the British and signed the 
preliminaries of peace without the knowledge of the French 
government, November 30, 1782. 

By the Treaty of Versailles, signed September 3, 1783, 
Great Britain made formal recognition of the independence 
of the United States with the territory comprised between 
Canada and Florida and extending westward to the Missis- 
sippi River, and granted the Americans the same fishing 
privileges on the coast of Newfoundland which they had 
enjoyed as British colonists. She yielded Minorca and 
Florida to Spain. France and Great Britain agreed to 
mutual restitution of conquests made during the war, and 
Great Britain ceded the island of Tobago and Senegal to 
France and consented to the abrogation of certain articles 
of the Treaty of Paris of 1763 which forbade France to 
fortify Dunkirk and compelled her to allow the presence 
of a British commissioner at that port. Holland recovered 
all her possessions except Negapatam. 

Viewed from almost any point of view, the intervention of 
France in the American War of Independence is a notable 
historical occurrence. The Americans could probably not 
have achieved complete independence at the time without 
French aid. But French participation in the conflict deeply 
affected the progress of events in France. Chief among the 
incentives to the action of the French were of course rancor 
against Great Britain and the desire to rehabilitate the 
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national prestige. But generous impulses doubtless played 
a larger part in the conduct of France than is usual in the 
policy of nations. The spectacle of a people endowed with 
all the much admired rustic virtues, presumably struggling 
with epic heroism against tyranny and oppression, thrilled 
the imagination of French society at that time discontented 
with its own condition and imbued with the philosophic 
principles of the eighteenth century. 

The policy of the French government is a characteristic 
example of the weakness and shortsightedness of the king. 
Yielding with misgivings to a popular impulse which a strong 
ruler might have successfully resisted, Louis XVI gained the 
empty satisfaction of having raised the kingdom in the eyes 
of Europe by setting the dangerous precedent of aiding in 
the emancipation of a people from a legally established 
sovereignty. and helping to found a republic based on 
principles of absolute right. The French officers who had 
served in America returned to France filled with enthusiasm 
for democracy and liberty. The army caught the contagion. 
Society affected American ideas. The notion naturally took 
root that a republic was the ideal form of government. 
The American War added at least 1,200,000,000 livres to 
the burden of debt under which the royal government was 
already staggering, and without any tangible advantage for 
France. 
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Selfishness, incompetence, and recklessness had aggra- 
vated the financial difficulties until the malignant effect was 
felt throughout the entire organization of the state. Economy 
in the administration, a peaceful policy, and a methodical 
system of accounts might have alleviated these difficulties. 
But no permanent cure was possible without subjecting 
the privileged classes to a fair share of taxation and this was 
impossible without their consent. The unruly instincts 
of influential elements at court, perverted by the inveterate 
royal indulgence, thwarted every serious effort to bring 
the necessary order into the national finances. One weak 
and incompetent minister now followed another with a 
continual increase in the national indebtedness. 

The fall of Necker strengthened a reactionary movement. 
In 1779 an edict had made nobility by birth a necessary 
qualification for appointment as an officer in the artillery. 
The Marquis de Ségur, who became Minister of War through 
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an instrument of the reaction. He induced the king to issue 
the celebrated order of May 22, 1781, making four degrees 
of nobility requisite for a commission in any branch of the 
army. This measure provoked the bitter resentment of | 
the very important part of the bourgeoisie whose wealth 
encouraged an ambition for public honors and preferment. 
It alienated some of the stanchest supporters of the throne. 
Technically the army was constantly improving at this 
time. Under Ségur the staff corps was organized in 1783. 
There was great improvement in fire-arms. Under Ségur’s 
successor, the Comte de Brienne, the army was divided into 
twenty-one divisions and each of these into brigades, as a 
provision for mobilization. 

The king, upon the death of the Comte de Maurepas, 
November 21, 1781, on whom he had constantly relied, 
followed the example of his immediate predecessors and de- 
clared that he would henceforth be his own prime minister, 
which resulted in the Comte de Vergennes becoming the chief 
member of the ministry. Although he had displayed con- 
siderable talent in the handling of foreign affairs, the Comte 
de Vergennes proved to be timid and unenterprising under 
_the greater responsibility. 

Deprived of the guidance of Maurepas, the king became 
increasingly submissive to the influence of the queen, to 
whom he was more than ever devoted since she had at last 
given him a son. But the ambition and cupidity of the 
queen’s intimate friends were equally concerned in urging 
her to take a greater part in public affairs. Marie Antoinette 
had made the Comtesse Jules de Polignac, a lady without 
wealth and with many needy relatives, her most intimate 
‘ boon companion. She had loaded the Comtesse de Polignac 
and her whole family with favors, provoking the jealousy 
and resentment of many of the older and more distin- 
guished nobility. In 1779 alone the Comtesse de Polignac had 
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received 800,000 livres for her daughter’s dowry, 400,000 
for the settlement of her own debts, and the promise of an 
estate with an income of 35,000. Now she was created a 
duchess and appointed governess of the royal children. 

Joly de Fleury, a former intendant, who was at the time 
Councillor of State, had succeeded to Necker’s function, 
but not his title, and was vainly endeavoring to suppress 
useless offices and curb the greed of the Duchesse de Polig- 
nac. The heavy expenditure for the American War, in addi- 
tion to the regular deficit, forced him to contract new loans, 
besides increasing taxation, so that he soon became un- 
popular with almost all classes. He increased the taxes on 
articles of consumption and added a third “‘twentieth” in 
July, 1782, on account of the war. He induced the clergy to 
grant the extraordinary “free gift” of 16,000,000 livres, but 
on condition that the state should raise from one million to 
two and a half its annual subvention for the redemption of 
the corporate debt of the clerical order. 

Joly de Fleury, too weak to stand alone against the in- 
satiable cupidity of the courtiers, proposed the institution of a 
committee on finances, under the presidency of the Comte de 
Vergennes, to pass on all the demands for expenditure of the 
different departments. The courtiers, regarding this pro- 
posal as a means of eluding their importunity, denounced 
the finance minister, and the queen, aroused by their in- 
dignation, induced the king to dismiss him, March 30, 1783. 

The king appointed the comparatively obscure Le Févre 
d’Ormesson to succeed Joly de Fleury. The new minister 
had good ideas and was honest, but incompetent. He 
arbitrarily annulled the contract for the lease of the General 
Farm three years before it expired and transferred the col- 
lection of customs and the sale of salt and tobacco to the 
direct administration of the state, October 24, 1783. This 
affected the interests of influential persons. The court was 


The young queen, Marie Antoinette, seated in the gardens of the Petit Trianon. 


From the painting by Antoine Vestier. 
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disturbed and the queen as usual voiced the disapproval. 
The obnoxious minister was dismissed on November 10th 
of the same year. 

In place of D’Ormesson the king appointed Calonne who. 
was the candidate of the Polignacs, Vaudreuil, the Comte 
d’Artois, and others of their kind, and was therefore sup- 
ported by the queen. 

Charles Alexandre de Calonne, whose reckless administra- 
tion of the finances hastened the collapse of the Old Régime, 
was born of a good family at Douai in 1734. Devoting him- 
self to the profession of the law he became procurator of the 
Parliament of Douai, then Master of Requests, and later 
Intendant of Metz in 1768 and of Lille in 1774. He was 
appointed Controller General on November 3, 1783. 

Calonne was the embodiment of affability. Courtly in 
manner, brilliant in conversation, and clear in expression, 
he quickly won favor. No difficulties daunted him. He 
lavished promises with serene assurance. 

His policy adhered to as long as possible was to rely on 
credit and to conduct the government by means of loans in 
such a way as to maintain confidence in its solvency. Ac- 
cording to Calonne, the surest way to secure credit was to 
feign riches, and the way to appear wealthy was to spend 
extravagantly. The system appealed to the court at once. 
Calonne was immediately popular. There was no more 
disagreeable talk of reforms or retrenchment. The court 
plunged gaily into a fresh career of prodigality. Sinecures 
abolished by Turgot and Necker were reéstablished. The 
office of the Grand Master of the Posts was restored for the 
Duc de Polignac. Places and pensions were distributed with 
profusion. All the old abuses revived. The contract for 
the lease of the Farm, which D’Ormesson had annulled, was 
restored. Calonne pleased the king, delighted the queen, 
satisfied the court, and for the time impressed the nation 
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with the belief that he was a great minister. There was the 
semblance of increased prosperity. The terms for the new 
lease of the Farm in 1786 provided for a minimum annual 
yield of 144,000,000 livres for the state as compared with 
129,000,000 six years before. It was stipulated further that 
if the receipts of the Farm exceeded this sum, the surplus 
up to 6,000,000 livres should be paid into the treasury. 

The Duc de Penthiéve, father-in-law of the Princesse de 
Lamballe, another favorite of the queen, had succeeded in 
selling the estate of Rambouillet to the king a short time 
before the advent of Calonne. Now extensive buildings 
were erected there for the king’s equipage for hunting and 
the chase. To gratify the queen’s whim, Calonne purchased 
for her the Palace of St. Cloud for 6,000,000 livres in spite 
of the imminency of national bankruptcy. 

Louis XVI had given Petit Trianon to Marie Antoinette. 
There the queen proposed to create for herself an ideal re- 
treat for true friendship and idyllic repose. No expense 
was spared in converting the estate into a veritable fairy- 
land of charming beauty. 

The park was transformed to suit the sentimental taste 
of the age and the queen’s inclination for seclusion and 
rustic pastimes in the spirit of elegant simplicity of a Greuze. 
Behind the chateau a dainty theater was completed for the 
private entertainment of the court in 1779. The interior 
was a gem of decoration in the Louis XVI style. In this 
theater on August 19, 1785, Beaumarchais had the honor of 
seeing the queen act the part of Rosina in the Barber of 
Seville, while the Comte d’Artois played the part of Figaro 
and the Baron de Vaudreuil that of Almaviva. 

A ridge, thickly planted with boxwood, with miniature 
artificial crags and a grotto, formed a picturesque background 
for a tiny pond. The Belvedere, an octagonal pavilion de- 
signed by Mique in the neo-classical style, overlooked the 
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pond. Its interior was decorated with mural paintings in 
the dainty Pompeian manner. This secluded spot was one 
of the queen’s favorite haunts. A stream winding between 
low green banks embraced a miniature island, where a 
Temple of Love was erected in 1778. The graceful little 
edifice is an open circular portico of twelve Corinthian 
columns of white marble supporting an entablature and 
a low dome. . 

A model rustic hamlet of buildings with thatched roofs 
and plastered walls imitating old brickwork lined the 
margin of a lake and was embosomed in luxuriant foliage. 
The Prince of Condé had already erected such a hamlet on 
his estate at Chantilly where members of the aristocracy 
played at husbandry as a relief from the monotony of lux- 
urious indulgence. This affectation of simplicity was not 
free from the spirit of emulation; Marie Antoinette was 
resolved to outdo the hamlet of Chantilly. The painter 
Hubert Robert collaborated with the architect Mique in the 
preparation of the general plan. Ina central position, facing 
the lake, is the manor house, connected by covered gal- 
leries with the billiard house. A small building in the rear 
was used asa kitchen. Another at the side was known as the 
boudoir. Close to the lake stands the windmill. In the 
other direction are the dairy with its marble tables, the 
Marlborough Tower with circular balcony at the top reached 
by an exterior stairway, the pigeon-house, and the farm 
buildings, with stables for cows, sheep, goats, and pigs. 

This little earthly paradise was the queen’s own domain, 
where she lived with her chosen companions. The king 
himself did not presume to intrude unless invited. Here 
youth and gaiety were welcome, dulness and gloom were 
excluded. But envious courtiers who had not been favored 
by admission to the charmed precinct of Petit Trianon re- 
venged themselves for the queen’s exclusiveness by spreading 
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malicious stories about her conduct. She was represented 
as Austrian at heart. Madame Adelaide, the king’s aunt, 
had first called Marie Antoinette ‘the Austrian,” and this 
opprobrious nickname pursued the queen to the guillotine. 

The public was prone to believe that she was wasteful, 
frivolous, and licentious. Her interference in matters of 
state was resented. Her subserviency to Austria was ex- 
aggerated. 

There is a wierd fascination in following the movement of 
a great social class towards its downfall, especially when, as 
in the case of the French aristocracy, the members of this 
class by a curious infatuation found delight in the very means 
of their own destruction. 

The curiosity of the court, eager for new sensations and 
fresh amusements, was aroused by the rumor of a daring 
comedy by Beaumarchais, ridiculing the follies of the aris- 
tocracy, the presentation of which the police censorship had 
forbidden on account of its subversive character. Private 
readings of the Marriage of Figaro by the author spread its 
fame and stimulated the appetite of the public. Madame 
de Campan read the piece to the king and queen in private. 
“It is detestable,” declared the king, “it shall never be 
played; the Bastille would have to be destroyed to make the 
production of this play anything but a dangerous incon- 
sistency. This fellow jeers at all that should be respected in 
a government.” 

But Beaumarchais, with his inimitable talent for intrigue, 
enlisted the support of the Duchesse de Polignac, Baron de 
Breteuil, Secretary of State of the King’s Household, and 
the king’s brothers. Their efforts were seconded by the 
thoughtless impatience of the court. The king’s interdic- 
tion was denounced as an attack on liberty in general. 
Baron de Vaudreuil had the piece played on his private 
stage at Gennevilliers before three hundred persons of 
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the court. At last the king yielded. The Marriage of 
Figaro was presented for the first time in public at the 
Théatre Francais, April 27, 1784. The crush was prodigious. 
The iron grating gave way under pressure of the crowd, the 
doors of the theater were broken open, and three persons 
were suffocated. The king’s brothers were present in an au- 
dience which contained the prominent members of the court 
and aristocracy. A remarkable company of actors had been 
brought together for the occasion. The effect of the piece 
was sensational. It scintillated with wit. The audacity of 
the author knew no bounds. The principal character was a 
veritable portrait of Beaumarchais himself, as resourceful 
adventurer, witty and shrewd, and with clever philosophic 
insight. 

Figaro, believing on his wedding-day that his master, 
Count Almaviva, had seduced his wife Susanne, breaks 
forth in a bitter tirade against the injustice of society: 

“No, Sir Count, you shall nothave her. . . . Because 
you are a great nobleman you believe that you are a great 
genius. Nobility, fortune, rank, and public positions make 
one so proud! What have you done to merit all these advan- 
tages? You took the trouble to be born and nothing more; 
and besides you are quite mediocre; while as for me, Heav- 
ens, lost in the common crowd, I had to use more skill and 
adroitness just to exist than they have applied for a hundred 
years in governing all the Spains.” — 

The members of the court and privileged orders went to be 
amused, but the public listened with passionate delight 
while the absurdities of the old order were assailed with every 
weapon of derision that a clever intelligence could forge. The 
piece was played a hundred times without a break. In a 
moment of irritation at.some remarks of the author the king 
ordered Beaumarchais arrested, but quickly relented before 
the storm of indignation. In fact, the arrest of Beaumarchais 
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for five days created more resentment than had the arbitrary 
imprisonment of Latude for thirty-five years. 

The old feeling of reverent loyalty was fast disappearing. 
People of all classes dared to criticise and condemn. The 
aged Duc de Richelieu remarked to Louis XVI: 

“Sire, under Louis XIV no one dared utter a word; under 
Louis XV they whispered; under Your Majesty they talk 
aloud.” 

A disgraceful intrigue destroyed the happiness of Marie 
Antoinette, tearing her from her sweet dream of life as a 
round of idyllic pastimes and romantic friendships to the 
harsh reality of the hatred which pursued her to the scaffold. 
This was the Affair of the Diamond Necklace, which Goethe 
called the preface of the Revolution. 

There was a strange irony in the fact that an ornament 
prepared for a mistress of the profligate Louis XV should 
have become instrumental in compassing the downfall of the 
Bourbon dynasty. The court jewellers, Boehmer & Bas- 
senge, had collected a wonderful diamond necklace valued 
at 1,600,000 livres, expecting to dispose of it to Madame 
du Barry. But the death of her royal lover cut short the 
days of her ascendency and affluence before the sale had been 
made. When the necklace was offered to Marie Antoinette 
at the time of the war with England, she is said to have 
exclaimed that there was more need of ships than diamonds 
and to have dismissed the jeweller. 

An episode, fantastic as some extravagant tale of fiction, 
exposed Marie Antoinette to ridicule, which is so often fatal 
to prestige in France, widened the breach between the crown 
and people, and exercised a deep and lasting influence on the 
destinies of the country. 

One of the chief characters in this strange drama belonged 
to an illustrious family of the old feudal aristocracy of 
France, Louis René Edouard, Prince of Rohan-Guéménée, 
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Cardinal, and Archbishop of Strassburg. He was born Sep- 
tember 25, 1734. Destined from birth to become Arch- 
bishop of Strassburg, he was made coadjutor to his uncle in 
that see, soon after taking holy orders, in 1760. A worldly 
prelate, handsome in appearance, amiable, extravagant, he 
cherished political ambitions. He associated himself with 
the party at court headed by the Duc d’Aiguillon, which 
was opposed to the Austrian alliance. He was sent on a 
special embassy to the court of Vienna, where he arrived 
early in 1772, with the mission of watching the policy of 
Maria-Theresa in respect to Poland. There he shocked the 
ideas of propriety of the empress by his dissipation and ex- 
travagance and provoked her bitter animosity by his indis- 
creet witticisms. Amused at the inconsistency between her 
moral pretensions and her conduct in the affair of the par- 
tition of Poland, he declared in a letter to D’Aiguillon: 

“T have seen Maria-Theresa weep over the misfortunes of 
oppressed Poland; but this princess, practised in the art of 
not allowing herself to be seen through, appears to have sobs 
at her command. In one hand she holds a handkerchief to 
wipe away her tears, while with the other she seizes her 
sword to complete the partition.” 

D’Aiguillon, delighted at this sally, communicated it to 
Madame du Barry, who in turn read it to an appreciative 
group of friends at one of her supper parties. 

Marie Antoinette shared in her mother’s dislike of the im- 
pudent ecclesiastic. But she had her own private griev- 
ances also. De Rohan had reported her youthful indiscre- 
tions in Vienna, bringing down on her a maternal reprimand. 

De Rohan was recalled to France on the death of Louis 
XV. In spite of the young queen’s enmity, he was appointed 
Grand Almoner of France in 1777. He was made cardinal 
in 1778 and became Archbishop of Strassburg the next 
year. But he repented bitterly of his folly in antagonizing 
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the dauphine who had now become queen. Her hostility 
made the longed-for political career impossible. He was 
dominated by a yearning to be reinstated in her favor. This 
craving and his credulity betrayed him into the snares of 
an intriguing woman, as daring as she was adroit. 

It happened that a young girl of the most noble blood, 
descendant of a legitimized bastard son of Henry II, left a 
penniless orphan, had survived precariously by her own 
native cleverness and had grown up to become a woman of 
seductive charm, graceful, vivacious, alert, unscrupulous. 
This was Jeanne de Saint-Rémy de Valois de Luze. In 
June, 1780, she was married to Marc-Antoine Nicolas de la 
Motte, a poor officer, who had usurped the title of comte. 
The extravagant tastes of Madame de la Motte compelled 
her to supplement by cunning and duplicity her husband’s 
meager salary and the small pension which the king had 
granted her. 

The Comte and Madame de la Motte were presented to 
the genial Cardinal de Rohan, who invited them to the 
chateau at Saverne which he had rebuilt on a magnificent 
scale after its destruction by fire on September 8, 1779. 
The alluring little adventuress soon ingratiated herself into 
the confidence and affection of the cardinal, whose extremely 
credulous nature may be seen from the fact that, being 
greatly interested in alchemy, he was deluded into the 
belief that the Philosopher’s Stone had been discovered 
by another of his numerous guests, Giuseppe Balsamo, 
called Count Cagliostro, an Italian alchemist and im- 
postor, who with his wife, a beautiful but unprincipled 
Roman, lived for some time in Rohan’s residences at 
Saverne and Paris. 

Madame de la Motte made the cardinal believe that she 
had influence at court and might bring about a reconcili- 
ation with the queen. She advised him to write to the 


The famous necklace, composed of the finest diamonds to be found in all Europe and 
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queen and offered to transmit the letter. A reply was in 
a short time at hand and this was the beginning of a cor- 
respondence in which the supposed letters of the queen to 
the cardinal were all forged by a certain Rétaux de Villette, 
a lover of Madame de la Motte. By means of these letters 
Madame de la Motte drew from the cardinal a considerable 
sum of money as contribution to the queen’s favorite 
charities. Finally, the cardinal received the spurious 
promise of a nocturnal interview with the queen in the Grove 
of Venus in the park of Versailles. 

Among the tools of Madame de la Motte there was an 
attractive young woman, a milliner’s assistant, Marie-Nicole 
Leguay, whose acquaintance Comte de la Motte had made 
rather unconventionally in the gardens of the Palais-Royal. 
Mademoiselle Leguay bore a striking resemblance to Marie 
Antoinette. Madame de la Motte introduced her to her 
acquaintances as the Baroness d’Oliva. 

On the moonless night of August 2, 1784, the cardinal, 
disguised as a musketeer, sought the Grove of Venus at the 
hour appointed for his meeting with the queen. In the dense 
shadow of the trees he beheld the figure of a woman. He ap- 
proached, threw himself on his knees, and kissed the hem of 
her skirt. She handed him a rose as token and murmured 
words which in his agitated state of mind he understood to 
be: “You may hope that the past will be forgotten.” At 
that moment Rétaux de Villette rushed in announcing the 
approach of the Comte and Comtesse d’ Artois. 

The cardinal hastily withdrew. The supposed queen was 
hurried away by Comte de la Motte. She was in reality the 
so-called Baroness d’Oliva, whom Madame de la Motte had 
disguised to represent Marie Antoinette as she appeared ina 
portrait painted by Madame Vigée-Lebrun, which had become 
famous in the salon of 1783. This young woman, trembling 
with fright in the solitary stillness of the dark grove, had 
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played her part seemingly in the naive belief that it accorded 
with the queen’s interest or desires. 

Emboldened by the success of this venture, Madame de la 
Motte conceived the plan of a colossal swindle. Knowing 
that the jewellers Boehmer & Bassenge were eager to dis- 
pose of the famous diamond necklace, she assured them that 
the queen was now inclined to buy it, but wished to negotiate 
the purchase through some prominent individual. She per- 
suaded Cardinal de Rohan to accept the function of interme- 
diary in this matter as the means of winning finally a place in 
the queen’s good graces. 

Accordingly, on January 24, 1785, Boehmer & Bassenge 
drew up an agreement with the cardinal for the purchase of 
the necklace, 400,000 livres to be paid on the following 
August first and the remaining 1,200,000 livres in semi- 
annual instalments. 

Two days later the cardinal brought back the contract, 
which had been in Madame de la Motte’s hands, with the 
queen’s signature forged by Villette. On February first the 
cardinal took the necklace to Versailles and delivered it to 
Villette, whowas presented to him by Madame de la Motteas 
Declaux, the queen’s valet. Madame de la Motte took the 
necklace apart, sent her husband to sell some of the diamonds 
in London, and disposed of some of them herself in France. 

When the time for the first payment arrived, Madame de 
la Motte gave the cardinal a pretended letter from the 
queen asking the jewellers for an extension of time, but this 
they declared impossible to grant, because their bankers 
were pressing them for payment on sums advanced on ac- 
count of the necklace. De Rohan was unable himself to 
raise the necessary funds at once. In his anxiety, Boehmer 
went to Versailles on August third and learned from Madame 
de Campan, the queen’s lady-in-waiting, that her mistress 
had never received the necklace. He complained to Breteuil, 
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who informed the queen. On the ninth, Marie Antoinette 
received the jeweller in her boudoir at Petit Trianon and 
questioned him herself on the matter. Exasperated at 
the outrageous mockery of her name and reputation which 
was thus revealed, the queen demanded vengeance. Her pre- 
judice made the hated cardinal the object of her fiercest in- 
dignation. 

When Cardinal de Rohan, as Grand Almoner, appeared 
on August fifteenth in full pontifical robes to celebrate mass 
in the chapel of the Palace of Versailles for the festival of 
the Assumption, a great ceremony at court, he was sum- 
moned into the presence of the king and queen in the king’s 
private cabinet. The king questioned him abruptly about 
the affair of the necklace. The cardinal admitted that he had 
bought the diamonds and said that he thought that they had 
been delivered to the queen. As he tried to explain that the 
commission had been conveyed to him in a letter from Her 
Majesty delivered by Madame de la Motte, the queen in- 
terrupted fiercely: “ How, Sir, could you think, you to whom 
I have never spoken for eight years, that I should choose 
you for conducting this negotiation, and by the medium of 
such a woman?” 

The cardinal saw that he had been duped. In his con- 
fusion he could scarcely speak or even stand. The king in- 
vited him to step into another room and write what he had 
to say, but he could do no more than plead his excessive 
credulity. 

The king committed a grave error in giving publicity to 
the affair. He ordered the cardinal to be confined in the 
Bastille. Madame de la Motte and fifteen others were also 
arrested. 

The trial, conducted before the Parliament of Paris, lasted 
from September 6, 1785, until May 31, 1786, and aroused 
enormous curiosity throughout Europe. Sympathy for the 
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cardinal was wide-spread. The Sorbonne declared for him. 
Many persons of high rank supported him. Among the popu- 
lace there was secret satisfaction at the queen’s vexation. 
But the queen used all her influence to bring about the cardi- 
nal’s condemnation. 

The conclusion of the trial was awaited with intense ex- 
citement as an event of deep significance. On the day of 
sentence the Palais de Justice was surrounded by troops, os- 
tensibly to prevent disturbances, but in the sitting a coun- 
cillor protested against the military display which offended 
“the sanctuary of justice.’ Feeling ran high. The public 
prosecutor was accused of acting as the tool of the ministry 
and of dishonoring himself on the edge of the grave. The 
acquittal of the cardinal by a vote of twenty-six to twenty- 
three at nine o’clock in the evening was greeted with un- 
bounded enthusiasm by a vast throng. 

The Comtesse d’Oliva was acquitted. Cagliostro, who had 
been arrested as a participant in the affair, was released. 
Villette was banished for life. Madame de la Motte was 
sentenced to be whipped, branded, and incarcerated in the 
prison of La Salpétriére. After a few years she escaped. 

To the double fault of making the affair public and of 
allowing the case to be tried before Parliament the king now 
added the blunder of not accepting the judgment of the court 
when rendered. He ordered the cardinal to resign his dignities 
at courtand sent him into exile at the Abbey of Chaise-Dieu in 
Auvergne, of which he was abbot. This confirmed the popular 
impression that the cardinal was the victim of royal tyranny. 
Such tactless conduct destroyed respect for the throne. The 
independent attitude of Parliament and the popular feeling 
aroused by the affair strengthened the spirit of resistance. 

After gaining the satisfaction of settling an old score with 
Great Britain in the American War and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the French underwent a sudden reaction towards a 
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feeling of friendliness for their former enemies. A spirit of 
Anglomania was reflected in the prevailing fashions. Ad- 
miration for the British constitution spread among the liberal 
element of the French nobility. English customs, such as 
horse-racing and the use of plain clothes, became popular 
along with English ideas. 

The eighteenth century witnessed in France a reaction 
from the principles of Colbert’s mercantile system and a 
movement against the restriction of trade by customs bar- 
riers, monopolies, and elaborate regulations. The Physio- 
crats became the most influential school of economists. Their 
leader, Quesnay, a court physician of Louis XV and Madame 
de Pompadour, was extolled by his followers as “the Con- 
fucius of Europe, the light of the age, and the restorer of the 
laws of social order based on the order of nature.’ The 
Physiocrats held that the soil was the unique source of 
wealth and that industry and commerce merely transformed 
and transported riches without creating them. They main- 
tained that taxation should be levied solely and directly on 
the soil and its products as the only true source of revenue 
and that industry and trade should be free of all artificial 
restrictions and burdens. 

Colbert had tried: to remove the internal trade barriers 
and create a customs union of all France, but he had only 
succeeded in so uniting the provinces in the heart of France 
between the Somme and the Loire known as the area of the 
Five Great Farms. The interior commerce of the country 
was still hampered by government customs lines separating 
the area of the Five Great Farms from the rest of the king- 
dom and by others isolating certain so-called “reputed 
foreign” provinces and other areas, while other recently an- 
nexed provinces were closed on the side of France and open 
to the exterior. But, besides the government customs, tolls 
and transit dues without number were imposed throughout 
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France by municipal or ecclesiastical corporations or by 
seigneurs at the limits of their territories or estates. Such 
dues were levied no fewer than forty times on wine in transit 
from Languedoc to Paris. 

Diplomatic considerations, as well as a predilection for the 
Physiocratic doctrines, disposed Vergennes to favor the idea 
of international free trade. In the hopeof insuring the perma- 
nence of the peace of Versailles he negotiated an important 
treaty of commerce with Great Britain which was signed 
September 26, 1786. More interested in agriculture than in 
industry, by reason of his Physiocratic notions, Vergennes 
secured an important reduction in the duties on French wines 
and spirits imported into Great Britain in return for valuable 
concessions to the products of British industry in France. 
The two countries agreed to a reciprocal tax of twelve per- 
cent on cotton and woolen goods, but this provision resulted 
in greater advantage to British industry because of its su- 
perior equipment. It was stipulated also that the duty on 
British metallurgical products and hardware brought into 
France should be ten percent. In consequence of this com- 
pact, there was a rapid increase in trade between the two 
countries while intellectual and social intercourse was greatly 
stimulated. 

The series of financial expedients by which Calonne sup- 
ported his lavish policy began in December, 1783, with the 
sale of life annuities of eight to nine percent for 100,000,000 
livres. In the following December he borrowed 125,000,000 
more, at eight percent, and manipulated financial conditions 
and prospects so cleverly that this loan was largely over- 
subscribed. But a loan of 80,000,000 in December, 1785, 
drew forth severe remonstrances from Parliament. Calonne 
procured a large part of his necessary funds through a series 
of indirect or clandestine operations. Thus from 1784 to 1786 
he obtained 354,000,000 livres on the credit of the provinces 
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of Languedoc, Maritime Flanders, and Britanny, and the 
City of Paris. He also raised 123,000,000 through borrow- 
ings made as an alleged continuation of emissions author- 
ized before his accession to office. Altogether he borrowed 
about 800,000,000 livres in three years. Royal pensions had 
meanwhile reached 32,000,000 annually. 

The first serious attack on Calonne was made through 
Necker’s monograph on the Administration of the Finances, 
published in January, 1785, in which the former Director 
General set forth the excellence of his own administration in 
such a way as by implication to condemn his successors of 
incompetence, wastefulness, and indifference to the public 
welfare. . 

By the summer of 1786 Calonne was at the end of his 
financial expedients. Parliament would consent to no more 
loans. It was impossible to increase the burden of taxation 
on the common people. Like his predecessors, Turgot and 
Necker, Calonne was face to face with the necessity of a 
fundamental reform in the fiscal system by the abolition of 
privileges. 

Once convinced of the necessity of such a revolutionary 
undertaking, Calonne attacked the problem with a degree of 
energy and courage which in part redeems his reputation of 
his earlier folly. On August 20, 1786, he handed the king a 
memorandum entitled Abstract of a Plan for the Amelior- 
ation of the Finances, in which he proposed the establish- 
ment of a uniform proportional system for the assessment 
of taxes, and the substitution for the twentieths of a terri- 
torial subvention to be levied equally on all land, irrespective 
of the caste of the owner, and to be paid in kind, and he sug- 
gested the abolition of the corvée, the reduction of the taille, 
the suppression of interior customs, freedom for the grain 
trade, and provincial assemblies. Knowing that Parliament 
would not listen to these proposals, Calonne urged the 
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convocation of an Assembly of Notables to endorse the 
measures. 

The king was naturally amazed at this startling change in 
policy. He wavered several months and was finally won over 
to the idea of the Assembly of Notables, very largely through 
the example of his esteemed forefather, Henry IV. 

Letters were drawn up in Council, December 29, 1786, in- 
viting the Notables to convene at Versailles on the twenty- 
ninth of the following month “to hear the views that the 
king had formed for the relief of his peoples, the ordering of 
the finances, and the reform of a number of abuses.” 

News of this decision fell like a thunderbolt at court. The 
irritation of favored courtiers was reflected in the attitude 
of the queen. Calonne in attacking privilege seemed to be 
turning traitor. 

The new assembly consisted of 144 members, all nominated 
by the king. There were seven princes of the blood, fourteen 
prelates, thirty-six great lords, twelve Councillors of State 
and Masters of Requests, thirty-eight magistrates of the 
sovereign courts, twelve deputies of the lands of estates, and 
twenty-five municipal officers. They met for the first time 
on February 22, 1787, and for the despatch of business were 
divided into seven Bureaux, or committees, each under the 
presidency of one of the princes of the blood. Calonne vainly 
expected that the patriotism of such a body, when appealed 
to by the king, would consent to sacrifice privilege for the 
welfare of the nation. 

In the opening session the king announced some great and 
important projects and Calonne astonished the assembly by 
admitting an annual deficit of 80,000,000 livres, which turned 
out later to be 113,000,000. On the next day the Notables 
began consideration of the government’s six projects, (1) the 
establishment, in all parts of the country that did not pos- 
sess estates, of three classes of elective local assemblies, for 
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the communes, districts, and provinces respectively; (2) the 
substitution for the twentieths of a territorial impost at 
rates varying from one-fortieth to one-twentieth of the re- 
venue, payable in kind, on all land; (3) the payment of the 
corporate debt of the clergy by the alienation of various 
rents and other dues; (4) the reform of the taille; (5) free- 
dom of the grain trade; and (6) the substitution of a tax for 
the corvée. 

The Notables were determined to probe into the causes of 
the deficit before opening fresh sources of income. Calonne 
threw the responsibility for the deficit on Necker, reproach- 
ing him for dissimulating the adverse balance in his Compte 
rendu of 1781. Necker attempted to defend his administra- 
tion, but excited the anger of the king, who banished him. 
The procrastination of the assembly, which advanced all 
sorts of pretexts to cover its unwillingness to subject the 
privileged orders to equal taxation, impelled Calonne to 
appeal to the nation by publishing broadcast his reports 
-and an address in justification of equality of taxation. The 
reply of the Notables denouncing Calonne’s extravagance 
received the hearty applause of Paris. 

Calonne, wishing to rid himself of his most violent ap- 
ponents, attacked Breteuil and thus excited the wrath of the 
queen. Marie Antoinette added her voice to the swelling 
chorus of disapproval. She denounced Calonne before the 
king as an imbecile and public enemy, and the Controller 
General was dismissed, April 8, 1787. Some urged the recall 
of Necker but Breteuil objected that the king could not con- 
sistently summon to the administration one whom he had so 
recently banished. The care of the finances was entrusted 
to Fourqueux until a designing element at court could bring 
about the appointment of Loménie de Brienne, Archbishop of 
Toulouse, for whom the queen’s favor had been won by her 
confessor, Abbé Vermond. Brienne was appointed Chief of 
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the Council of Finances and later received the title of 
Principal Minister. 

Loménie de Brienne belonged to an ancient but impover- 
ished family. He had been sent to the Sorbonne to be pre- 
pared for an ecclesiastical career. He was clever, industrious 
and persevering, and had ever cherished the ambition of re- 
storing the decadent fortunes of his family. He became in 
time Archbishop of Toulouse, but a life of affluence, elegance, 
and social popularity did not satisfy him. He craved political 
power. This ambition was now attained, but it launched 
him onto a tempestuous sea of difficulties where disaster soon 
overtook him. 

By the convocation of the Notables, Calonne had brought 
before the nation questions which had thus far been dis- 
cussed only privately and in limited circles. Society was now 
aflame with the passionate discussion of abuses and in- 
equalities of taxation and fiscal burdens. The government 
which had proposed the reform of abuses was destined, in 
case it failed to carry out its projects, to incur the enmity of 
those who demanded innovation as well as of those who felt 
that their interests were threatened by it. Notwithstanding 
the dismissal of Calonne, Louis XVI believed in the neces- 
sity of the reforms that the fallen minister had advocated. 

Instead of consenting to tax themselves, the Notables 
were making themselves obnoxious to the government by 
their embarrassing discussions. The Marquis de Lafayette 
was so outspoken in his denunciation of abuses and privileges 
that the Comte d’Artois, who presided over the particular 
Bureau, called to him sharply: 

“Is it States General that you demand?” 

“Yes,” replied Lafayette, “and something better still, if 
that is possible.” 

As a body, the Notables gave no evidence of capacity for 
constructive work or an inclination to make patriotic 
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sacrifices. Convinced of their uselessness, Brienne thanked 
them for what they had done and politely dismissed them, be- 
lieving in his simplicity that popular agitation would cease as 
soon as this irritating factor had been removed. But the de- 
parting Notables carried to all parts of France reports of the 
extravagance of the court and the incompetence of the gov- 
ernment. 

Brienne freed himself from the opposition of the Notables 
only to find the Parliament more intractable than ever. He 
undertook to secure the adoption of a stamp-tax and the 
proposed impost on all landed estates without discrimination 
or exemption. 

But instead of sending to Parliament first the proposed 
tax on real property, which was popular, and thus compelling 
the magistrates to submit to his will or lose their popularity, 
Brienne submitted the stamp-tax on July 22, 1787. This 
measure quadrupled the existing taxes on documents drawn 
up under private seal and extended taxation to many classes 
of documents not previously taxed. Encouraged by the gen- 
eral unpopularity of this measure, Parliament demanded a 
statement of public income and expenditure as proof of the 
necessity of new taxation. According to a report, when the 
Comte d’Artois observed that the stamp-tax existed in Eng- 
land, one of the members of Parliament, Robert de Saint- 
Vincent, reminded him that the English had dethroned 
seven kings and decapitated an eighth. Louis XVI declared 
that a statement of income and expenditure had already 
been submitted to the Notables and that a fresh examina- 
tion of the same would be superfluous. Parliament adopted 
formal remonstrances on the 24th censuring the govern- 
ment’s useless expenditure and declaring significantly that 
the consent of the States General was necessary for the im- 
position of new taxes for unlimited periods. The proposed 
land-tax was submitted to Parliament for registration on the 
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27th and on the next day Parliament affirmed by a vote of 
72 to 48 that “the nation represented by the States General 
has alone the right to grant the king subsidies after the need 
has been duly shown.” There was great excitement in Paris. 
The king would have given in to Parliament but the queen, 
Breteuil, and Brienne prevailed upon him to assert his au- 
thority. : 

The king summoned Parliament to Versailles, August 6th, 
and enforced the registration of the edicts in a bed of justice. 
But on their return to Paris the magistrates, resuming their 
attitude of defiance, denied the validity of the edicts, ap- 
pealed to the jurisdiction of the States General, and published 
their resolutions. 

The populace, misunderstanding the true significance of 
the contest, supported the Parliament which was really strug- 
gling in behalf of the privileged orders against the crown. 
The people of Paris, impetuous, violent in its prejudices, and 
eager for excitement, enjoyed opposition to the government 
in whatever form it might assume and therefore lionized the 
Parliament because it was continually defying the court. 
D’Epremesnil, the champion of special privilege, was borne 
in triumph through the streets. 

The king’s next step was to banish Parliament to Troyes 
for its contumacy. Lettres de cachet for this purpose were 
presented to the members of Parliament on the night of the 
14th. Arrived at Troyes, the magistrates declared formally on 
the 27th that they would never cease to represent to the king 
that the States General alone could cure the ills of the state 
and authorize taxation. On August 17th when the Counts of 
Provence and Artois went to the Chambre des Comptes and 
the Cour des Aides to have the edicts registered, the Palais 
de Justice was invaded by a crowd of 10,000 persons. The 
Comte d’Artois, who was looked upon as a reactionary, was 
hissed, hooted, and jostled by the crowd. His captain of the 
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guard ordered the troops in attendance to draw their wea- 
pons and in the ensuing panic of the populace several per- 
sons were killed or wounded. The Comte de Provence, who 
was regarded hostile to the edicts, was greeted with applause. 
The edicts were registered at the order of the royal princes, 
but on the next day the Cour des Aides declared that the 
imposition of taxes without the consent of the nation was a 
violation of the right of property and besought the king to 
convoke the States General. 

During this time the provincial parliaments were de- 
nouncing the violence of the ministers, the arbitary conduct 
of the intendants, the burden of taxation, and the wide- 
spread misery, and were demanding the recall of the Par- 
liament of Paris, the reéstablishment of provincial estates, 
and the abolition of lettres de cachet. The general agitated 
state of Paris encouraged the lawless elements to commit all 
sorts of excesses. Crowds marched through the streets 
carrying placards with satirical or obscene verses against 
the ministers, the Comte d’Artois, and even the king and 
queen. But the disorders were quelled through the determi- 
nation of Maréchal de Biron, commandant of Paris. 

The attitude of the government towards Parliament be- 
came conciliatory and the magistrates, tired of their pro- 
vincial surroundings, accepted a compromise. The king 
withdrew the edicts on the stamp-tax and land-tax and on 
September 19th Parliament registered an edict reéstablishing 
the tax of two twentieths, the first twentieth for an unlimited 
period, the second for five years. But by this compromise 
Parliament forfeited the confidence of the more ardent re- 
formers. 

A number of prominent members of Parliament promised 
their support for a series of loans extending over a period 
of five years and amounting in all to 420,000,000 livres with 
the understanding that the king would summon the States 
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General in 1792. The edict authorizing these loans was 
presented to Parliament in a royal session on November 
19th. After a debate in which D’Epremesnil demanded the 
convocation of the States General in 1789, the king closed the 
session ordering the registration of the edict without sub- 
mitting it to vote. The Duc d’Orléans declared that the 
registration of the edict was illegal and demanded that it be 
recorded as done at the king’s express command. After the 
king had departed, a motion was passed declaring the form 
of the royal session and the registration of the edict illegal. 
Upon leaving the Palais de Justice the Duc d’Orléans was 
carried in triumph by the crowd. 

The king banished the Duc d’Orléans to one of the latter’s 
country estates and imprisoned the councillors Fréteau and 
Sabatier. The Duc d’Orléans, who made ostentatious profes- 
sion of liberal principles, became at once a popular favorite. 
Parliament protested against the arrest of its members. The 
Duc d’Orléans obtained pardon through the intercession of 
the queen. 

The breach between the crown and Parliament was now 
seemingly complete. The king, with every reason to regret 
his earlier clemency, was at last forced to deal with the arro- 
gant magistrates in the same drastic manner as his grand- 
father. It was resolved that the highest courts should be re- 
organized and stripped of all their political functions. Edicts 
to this effect were prepared secretly with the intention of 
taking the parliaments by surprise all over France. Parlia- 
ment was an anomalous institution, neither distinctly court 
or legislature, but a vicious mixture of both. Although a 
close corporation, and stronghold of selfish privilege, and in 
no sense representative of the nation, it claimed the powers 
of a national assembly. It had no breadth of view or con- 
structive policy. It had wasted weeks in a passionate 
debate over a royal edict granting legality of marriage 
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and other cure rights to non-Catholics, but in the end 
yielded somewhat grudgingly to public opinion. The 
crown proposed to limit the parliaments to strictly judicial 
functions and to create a new body for the registration of 
decrees. ! 

But in spite of precautions, D’Epremesnil learned of the 
government’s plan and denounced it before Parliament on 
May 3, 1788. In defiance of the royal attitude, Parliament 
adopted a formal statement of the fundamental laws of the 
French monarchy drawn up by D’Epremesnil, calling for a 
herediatry kingship in the House of Bourbon, the voting of 
taxation by the States General regularly convoked and con- 
stituted, the maintenance of the peculiar customs and 
privileges of the provinces, irremovability of the magistracy, 
the rights of the highest courts to review proposed legislation 
and to refuse to register any measures violating the consti- 
tutional laws of the provinces or of the state, and the right of 
all citizens to be judged by their natural judges as designated 
by law. The magistrates bound themselves by oath to re- 
main faithful to these principles. The king annulled the 
declaration and ordered the arrest of two councillors, Duval 
d’Epremesnil and Goislard de Montsabert. These two 
evaded the police who came to arrest them and took refuge 
in the Palais de Justice on the night of the 4th. A great 
crowd gathered before the Palais de Justice on the 5th. At 
midnight the Marquis d’Agoust, arriving with French 
Guards, penetrated the hall of assembly and read the royal 
order for the arrest of the two councillors. The president 
refused to point them out and the members cried “We are 
all D’Epremesnils and Goislards.”” The next morning the 
Marquis d’Agoust returned and ordered the two councillors 
to follow him and they obeyed. An angry, sullen crowd sur- 
rounding the Palais de Justice watched them led away but 
there was no outbreak. 
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On the 8th the king summoned Parliament to Versailles 
and in a bed of justice ordered the registration of six edicts 
transforming the judicial and political order. 

The first edict created forty-seven courts of appeal called 
grands bailliages with final judgment in all civil cases not 
involving more than 20,000 livres and in all criminal cases in 
which the accused were not members of the privileged orders. 
This measure deprived Parliament of most of its appellate 
jurisdiction. 

The second edict suppressed a number of special tribunals. 

The third reformed the criminal procedure, making it more 
humane 

The fourth, by suppressing the third and fourth Chambres 
des Enquétes and the Chambre des Requétes, reduced the 
membership of the Parliament of Paris to sixty-seven. The 
magistrates thus deprived of their functions were reimbursed. 

The fifth instituted a Plenary Court for the registration of 
“the laws common to the whole kingdom.” Under the 
presidency of the king this court consisted of the Grand 
Chamber of Parliament, the princes of the royal blood, the 
peers, and many other of the highest nobility and function- 
aries designated by the king for life. Thus the parliaments 
were deprived of their control over legislation and taxation. 

By the sixth edict Parliament was adjourned until the new 
judicial organization had been put in operation. 

But the new courts refused to act or the old to vacate. 
The nobles nominated for the court of registration declined 
the honor. There were popular disturbances in different 
parts of the kingdom. When news of the edicts reached 
Dauphiné, the Parliament of Grenoble protested and the 
members were ordered into exile at their country estates. 
The liberal nobles of Dauphiné, taking up the quarrel, held 
a meeting and demanded the return of their parliament and 
the restoration of their provincial estates. 


House of the queen in the hamlet of the Petit Trianon in the park at Versailles. 
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As their demand was ignored, the estates of Dauphiné 
convened without the king’s order at the chateau of Vizille. 
This was the first deliberate act of rebellion against the 
royal prerogative. The estates of Dauphiné called upon the 
king to summon at once the States General. Brienne wished 
to take forcible measures to assert the royal authority 
and disperse the illegal session of the estates in Dauphiné, 
but the king restrained him, and the courage and indepen- 
dence of the three orders of this province set an inspiring 
example for the progressive elements throughout the 
kingdom. 

Harassed by the eternal financial difficulties, Brienne 
convoked the clergy of France in an extraordinary session. 
But the clergy refused a paltry request for 1,800,000 livres 
and added their voice to the swelling demand for the States 
General. 

The general situation in France was becoming more and 
more disquieting. The discontented members of Parliament 
were filling the country with their complaints and agitation. 
Many of the highest agents of the administration assumed a 
temporizing attitude or sympathized with the subversive 
movements. The intendants, weakened in their power by 
the institution of the provincial assemblies, looked on in- 
actively. In the parish assemblies the peasantry were learn- 
ing their strength and gaining assurance. The government 
was too irresolute to impose its will on the old magistrates 
and was unable to recruit new ones. Justice ceased to be 
rendered. France no longer performed the functions of an 
organized state. In these disordered circumstances public 
revenue waned while expenditure increased. The army was 
filled with discontent. Pamphlets were distributed among 
the troops urging them not to fire on the people. Seditious 
opinions were disseminated without opposition. The re- 
maining prestige of the monarchy was fast disappearing. 
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There was dissension among the relatives of the king. The 
ministry was divided by intrigue and jealousy. Amid these 
difficulties Brienne decided to appeal to the support of the 
Third Estate, and a decree of the Council published July 
5th announced the convocation of the States General for the 
near future without mention of an exact date. A decree of 
August 8th suspended the futile Plenary Court and convoked 
the States General for the first of May, 1789. 

Almost at the end of his resources, Brienne made the 
dangerous attempt to curtail expenditure at court. Sine- 
cures were abolished and salaries cut off. Influential cour- 
tiers, like the Duc de Polignac, were enraged at the request 
that they give up some of their unearned princely emolu- 
ments. There was the customary outcry in the palace. The 
Baron de Besenval declared that it was frightful to live in a 
country where one was not sure of possessing to-morrow 
what one had to-day. “One only sees such things in Turkey,” 
he said. 

On August 16th the government had to announce the sus- 
pension of its payments for six weeks and their resumption 
at the end of that time half in coin and half in treasury notes. 
There was great indignation and the demand for the recall 
of Necker became irresistible. The queen, unwilling to sacri- 
fice Brienne, suggested that he should retain his position and 
that Necker be made his assistant. But the king abandoned 
Brienne who resigned on August 25th. He retired after he 
had changed his see of Toulouse for the richer one of Sens, 
prepared the way for himself for appointment to the cardi- 
nalate, and made ample provision for his relatives. By his 
futile policies he had brought nearer the fatal catastrophe. 
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On August 26, 1788, Necker was named Director General 
of Finances and on the next day Minister of State. He be- 
came Prime Minister without the title. | 

The return of Necker inspired general confidence. It 
seemed that he had a great opportunity to lead a movement 
for the regeneration of France. But Necker did not possess 
the qualities of a leader. He was a financier rather than a 
statesman. He lacked insight and was incapable of carrying 
out an adequate policy of reform. Even if he had enjoyed the 
full sympathy of the king and queen, it is unlikely that he 


could have weathered the approaching tempest. 
231 
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Necker’s first task was to relieve the financial situation. 
At the end of August, 1788, the funds in the treasury had 
been reduced to 419,000 livres, of which only 200,000 were in 
specie. The panic-stricken public crowded the banks day 
and night to withdraw their money. Necker applied all his 
talent to the problem. He lent the king 2,000,000 livres 
from his private fortune, obtained an advance of 75,000,000 
from leading commercial and financial circles, and con- 
tracted other smaller loans. Confidence was restored and 
government securities advanced thirty percent in a few 
days. 

One of his first steps was to restore Parliament to its old 
position. By its obstinate opposition to every effort of the 
crown that tended towards equality in taxation, Parliament 
had helped to precipitate the Revolution which was destined 
to make a clean sweep of all the exemptions of the privileged 
classes. Parliament forfeited its popularity completely when 
it declared in September, 1788, that the States General should 
meet in the old way in separate chambers and vote by order, 
a method that would have enabled the privileged orders to 
frustrate any distasteful proposals for reform. The political 
significance of Parliament passed away at once. Without 
any apparent reason Necker next reassembled the Notables, 
but they followed the opinion of Parliament and were dis- 
solved on December 12th. 

The period from the announcement on August 8, 1788, of 
the date for the opening of the States General until the 
actual opening of its session was one of intense agitation 
throughout the kingdom. The whole nation was stirred by 
the prospect of this extraordinary assembly which should 
supply the remedy for all the existing evils of society. 

Certain principles and views contained in a report of 
Necker and approved by the king were the chief expression 
of the royal policy in respect to the meeting of the States 
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General. This program, known as the “Result of the Coun- 
cil of State of the King, held at Versailles, December 27, 
1788,” formed a tentative constitutional framework. The 
principal articles may be summarized as follows: restitu- 
tion of the control of taxation to the nation, regularly re- 
curring meetings of the States General at intervals to be 
determined by the States Generals themselves, a regular 
budget of expenses, a fixed civil list, the submission of the 
question of lettres de cachet and of the control of the press 
to the States General, the establishment of provincial estates 
throughout the whole kingdom, the simplification of the 
administration, and the fiscal equality of all classes. Brienne 
in establishing nineteen new local .assemblies had given the 
Third Estate a representation in them equal to that of the 
two privileged orders together and this plan had won ap- 
proval from the masses of the people. The Result of the 
Council specified that there should be a double represen- 
tation of the Third Estate in the States General, but with- 
out mentioning the vote by head, which was necessary to 
make the double representation of the Third Estate effec- 
tive. Yet Necker expected that, for the financial advan- 
tage of the state, the States General would carry on the 
struggle of the crown against the exemptions of the privi- 
leged classes. 

The privileged classes demanded that the States General 
for which they too were clamoring should be assembled in ac- 
cordance with the old custom which would give them a pre- 
ponderance of two to one. To the former States General the 
three estates of the realm had sent an equal number of rep- 
resentatives. Their chief function had been to consider the 
special interests of the particular order to which they respec- 
tively belonged. Naturally, therefore, they had not been 
accustomed to sit and vote asa single body; but the mem- 
bers of each group had deliberated and formed their decisions 
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apart and then expressed their will as a corporate unit. 
Hence the privileged orders had had two votes as against the 
one vote of the Third Estate. But it was obviously vain to 
expect the necessary reforms in 1789 from an assembly in 
which the classes having every selfish reason to oppose in- 
novation should have two votes out of three, that is, the 
right to veto any measure embodying the aspirations of the 
Third Estate. The question as to whether the States General 
should vote by head or by order, or in other words, as a single 
body or as three distinct chambers, was recognized at once to 
be the supremely vital issue. 

The barriers to liberty of speech and of the press were now 
broken and a deluge of pamphlets and controversial writings 
of every kind and of the greatest variety of quality and pur- 
pose poured over the country. Among these innumerable 
writings of the time the most famous was a pamphlet of the 
Abbé Sieyés, which had an extraordinary effect. 

“What is the Third Estate?”’ he demanded. 

“The Nation. 

“What has it been politically? 

“Nothing. 

“What does it want? 

“To become something.” 

Sieyés showed that the deputies of the Third Estate in 
the States General would practically represent the whole 
nation. His pamphlet, published and distributed through- 
out France at the expense of the Duc d’Orléans, was 
eagerly read and became the program of the Third Estate. 

The interval before the assembling of the States General 
was a period of intense excitement, passionate hopes, and 
burning enthusiasm. Crowds listened to the harangues of 
popular orators at street corners and in taverns. The 
Palais-Royal became the chief storm center of the coming 
Revolution. 
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Historically the Palais-Royal is one of the most interest- 
ing buildings of Paris. The nucleus of it was constructed 
for Cardinal Richelieu between 1629 and 1634. The cardi- 
nal, who died there, left the palace to Louis XIII. At the 
latter’s death Anne of Austria established her residence in 
it with her sons, Louis XIV, then five years of age, and 
- Philip d’Orléans, who was three. Enlarged by Mansart and 

given by Louis XIV to his brother, Philip I, Duc d’Orléans, 
in 1672, it became the scene of the licentious excesses of the 
latter’s son, Philip II, who was regent during the minority 
of Louis XV. 

The building activity of the House of Orléans at different 
periods in the eighteenth century created a very extensive 
group of edifices in connection with the Palais-Royal. Al- 
though reputed to be the richest man in France, Louis- 
Philippe Joseph, the grandson of the regent, who was known 
as the Duc de Chartres before he became Duc de Orléans at 
the death of his father in 1785, found it necessary to exploit 
the gardens of the palace for means to meet his extravagant 
expenditure. In 1781-1786 he surrounded the gardens 
with structures in the form of a vast parallelogram having 
uniform facades on the sides of the enclosed area with 
porticoes and covered galleries lined with shops and cafés, 
the whole being still a distinctive architectural feature of 
Paris. The building at present occupied by the Comédie- 
Francaise was built at the same time as part of this impos- 
ing group. 

A speculator opened a reading-room in one of these pas- 
sageways in 1782 which became the first political club of 
Paris. With the approach of the elections for the States 
General, the gardens, galleries, and cafés of the Palais- 
Royal were thronged with idlers and political agitators, 
who were in a measure protected there from the interference 
of the police by the prestige of the House of Orléans. 
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Louis-Philippe Joseph, Duc d’Orléans, later took the sur- 
name Egalité to ingratiate himself with the Revolution. He 
delighted in shocking the prejudices of the court. 

Sated with the ordinary forms of dissipation, his restless 
spirit had turned to politics and political intrigue for fresh 
diversion and excitement. The duke was animated by a keen 
dislike for both the king and queen. He gathered about him 
a group of capable, intelligent men, who became an impor- 
tant factor of agitation and unrest, while his own famous 
name, wealth, and taste for intrigue made him a dangerous 
enemy of the court. As Grand Master of all the lodges of 
Free-masons in France he exercised a considerable influence 
for the propagation of liberal principles. 

The privileged classes became alarmed at the prospect 
that innovations in the organization of the States General 
would give the Third Estate the balance of power. On the 
day of dissolution of the Assembly of Notables the Comte 
d’Artois and the Princes of Condé submitted a memorandum 
to the king urging him not to sacrifice the nobility, denounc- 
ing what they termed “a deliberate system of insubordina- 
tion and of contempt for the laws of the state,” and declaring 
that there was reason to fear that civil dissensions would re- 
sult from an alteration of the rights of the privileged orders. 
The nobility throughout the country rallied against any 
change in the ancient forms of the States General. 

The most enlightened reformers, some of them partisans 
of an aristocratic monarchy like the British, others advocates 
of the idea of a democratic monarchy, were now grouped in 
the National Party, which organized and carried on its poli- 
tical propaganda with great energy. The Result of the 
Council of December 27, 1788, made it seem that in the dis- 
cussion as to the form of the States General the king had 
taken part against the privileged orders, and in fact the ques- 
tion of royal despotism and the constitution appeared less 


Honoré Gabriel Riquetti, Comte de Mirabeau, born a nobleman and looked 
upon by his own class as a renegade, reviled as a monster of licentiousness and 
iniquity, was elected a deputy of the Third Estate in the States General. He 


brought to the service of the Revolution not only the rancor of wounded vanity but 
energy, force, intellect, magnetism, and a dominating personality. From the paint- 
ing by L. C. A. Couder in the gallery at Versailles. 
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prominent than that of the privileges of the nobility and 
clergy. The movement of society had become essentially a 
contest between the Third Estate and the privileged orders. 

The method of election for the States General was fixed 
by an edict of January 24, 1789. 

The right of suffrage was extended to all male F rench 
subjects who were twenty-five years of age or more and tax- 
payers, and the election of a national representative body 
by 5,000,000 voters was at that time without precedent in 
history. The deputies of the Third Estate were chosen by 
an indirect system of voting. The primary electoral dis- 
tricts corresponded with the parochial or communal areas. 
These sent delegates or secondary electors to the voting 
assemblies of the bailiwicks and sénéchaussées, which in 
turn elected the deputies for the States General. 

In the clerical order the curés as well as the bishops pos- 
sessed the direct suffrage and appeared in person or by proxy 
at the chief town of the bailiwick. The chapters and com- 
munities of the regular clergy were represented by deputies 
in the elective assemblies of the bailiwicks. Among the 
nobility the right of direct suffrage belonged to all possessors 
of fiefs and to all others not less than twenty-five years of 
age who possessed acquired and transmissible rights of 
nobility. Women and minors possessors of fiefs could appear 
by proxy. 

There were no official candidates for election as members 
of the States General. The government restrained the in- 
clination of some of the local authorities to use their influence 
for bringing about the election of candidates of their own 
choice. Nevertheless the agents of the court party intrigued 
in the elections. Thus at Riom they opposed the candidacy 
of Lafayette as deputy of the Third Estate because he was 
suspected for his liberalism. At Puy the Polignacs prevented 
the election of La Tour-Maubourg, a friend of Lafayette. 
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There were eventually 1,165 members of the States Gen- 
eral, 600 being deputies of the Third Estate and 300 of each — 
of the privileged orders. Of the nobility ninety were lib- 
erals. About half of the deputies of the Third Estate be- 
longed to the legal.profession. Three were members of the 
clergy, among them the Abbé Sieyés, and eleven were nobles, 
including the Comte de Mirabeau, the economist, Du Pont 
de Nemours, and the rich Parisian banker, Laborde de 
Mereville. The election of Cardinal de Rohan as clerical 
delegate irritated the king. The higher clergy and nobility 
of Brittany refused to appear. 

In pursuance of an old custom, the king asked the nation 
to submit lists of grievances and suggestions for reform, 
which were called cahiers. The Third Estate of each local 
community prepared its own cahier and sent it with the 
representatives to the secondary voting assembly where a 
committee drew up, on the basis of the local cahiers, the 
cahier of the bailiwick or sénéchaussée, which was sent to 
the States General. The three orders drew up separate 
cahiers. 

The clergy, nobility, and delegates of the Third Estate 
assembled in the chief town of the bailiwick, the first 
usually in the bishop’s palace, the second in the house of the 
provincial governor, and the third at the town hall, to choose 
their respective deputies to the States General, and to 
frame their cahiers. In the clerical elections the votes of 
the parish clergy were made equal to those of the bishops 
_ and representatives of the regular clergy so that two-thirds 
of the clerical deputies in the States General were simple 
curés, who sympathized in general with the grievances of the 
humble classes. 

The cahiers are a most interesting and significant expres- 
sion of public opinion and a unique historical monument of 
unsurpassed completeness and authenticity. 
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It was a fateful circumstance that in this critical period the 
royal government had no consistent policy of reform but left 
the initiative to the uncontrolled impulses of a vast number 
of inexperienced local assemblies. 

The preparation of the cahiers by the privileged orders in- 
volved prolonged dicsussion and deliberation. In the many 
conflicts between the higher and lower clergy the latter more 
often prevailed and imposed their ideas in the composition of 
the cahiers. Similarly, the lesser nobles, being more numer- 
ous, usually prevailed in the assemblies of the nobility. 

Fear was felt that a large part of the Third Estate was 
incapable of drawing up its cahiers. Several political leaders 
drew up and published general models for cahiers for the 
Third Estate of the towns and rural communes. Thus the 
suggestions of the Duc d’Orléans and of the Abbé Sieyés 
were embodied in whole or in part in the cahiers of the Third 
Estate in a number of localities. In the towns the members 
of the legal profession often drew up the cahiers of the Third 
Estate or exercised the predominant influence in their com- 
position. Sometimes the villages adopted the form of cahier 
of the nearest country towns. Village cahiers were often 
drawn up by the curés, by judges of the seigneurial courts, or 
by members of the middle class having local interests. But 
on the whole the peasants displayed a surprising indepen- 
dence of views and the curious orthography or simplicity of 
expression of many cahiers show that they were composed by 
them independently. 

The cahiers of the Third Estate generally demanded a 
constitution, the vote by head, the separation of the legis- 
lative and executive functions, States General at regular 
intervals with control over taxation, thus becoming a real 
legislature like the British Parliament, the exercise of the 
royal power through responsible ministers, guarantees for the 
personal liberty of the subject, and uniformity of taxation. 
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The three orders were in agreement in demanding an end of 
despotism, the suppression of lettres de cachet, and the ces- 
sation of arbitrary interference in the exercise of justice. 
In many cases the cahiers of the privileged orders con- 
curred with those of the Third Estate in proposing the 
abolition of immunity from taxation. There was a common 
demand for a simplification of the system of courts and 
jurisdiction, for the suppression of the purchase of judicial 
places, and for uniformity of laws and customs. Some cahiers 
called for the codification of the laws. 

The Third Estate demanded the surrender of feudal 
rights and the generalization of the allodial possession of 
land. There was a general feeling that lucrative feudal 
rights should be redeemed. The nobles held that prescrip- 
tion was sufficient proof of feudal property, but according to 
the prevailing opinion certain feudal rights were unnatural 
and abusive and these should only be respected if established 
by express title. The peasantry demanded relief from the 
rights of the nobles in respect to the preservation of game 
and the cognate right of keeping pigeons. 

Almost all agreed that the prevailing disorder and the 
vast and ill-defined powers of royalty were the fundamental 
evils. 

In general the first two orders were in conflict with the 
third in regard to privileges. The bourgeoisie and peasants 
demanded political and fiscal equality and the right of ad- 
mission of all on equal terms to all public positions. The 
clergy were hostile to the idea of the rights of man, to 
liberty of the press, and to freedom of conscience. Many 
of their cahiers denounced the alleged license and impiety 
of the literature and philosophy of the time and demanded a 
rigorous censorship and severe penalties for the transgressions 
of the authors. They attacked religious toleration and the 
civil rights\that had been accorded to non-Catholics. The 
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cahiers of the nobility revealed the influence of the philoso- 
phers in their favor for freedom of thought and the liberty of 
the press. They displayed an attitude of hostility towards 
most of the monastic orders which were regarded as an 
economic burden on society and assailed the perversion of 
the wealth of the church for selfish or unholy uses. 

There were conflicts within each order. The curés de- 
' manded a reform of the Church of France and the election of 
the bishops and curés by the people and clergy. They at- 
tacked the worldly luxury of the bishops and abbés and de- 
manded tolerable living conditions for themselves and a 
more equable distribution of the revenue of the church. 
They attacked the despotism of the bishops and demanded 
the right to assemble, and to participate in the diocesan 
synods and provincial councils. The liberal spirit was shared 
by some of the bishops. The provincial nobility protested 
against the peculiar favor enjoyed by the court nobility. 

The court had been compelled to summon the States 
General as a last resort to relieve its financial distress. 
The court party trusted in its simplicity that, after cheer- 
fully responding to the demands for money and consolidat- 
ing the financial situation of the kingdom, the delegates 
would disperse. But we may note, as evidence of the na- 
tional temper, that in many cases deputies of the three 
orders were instructed not to consider the question of debt 
or taxation until a constitution had been adopted. 

The program of December 27, 1788, was generally ac- 
ceptable to the Third Estate and to a large part of the 
clergy. A constitutional monarchy was then the national 
aspiration. No one dreamed of deposing the king. Even 
the most radical deputies of the Third Estate believed that 
the Revolution should be carried out through the royal initia- 
tive. The hereditary chief of the nation had called the 
States General and had promised constitutional reform. 
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The aim of the Third Estate was to conciliate the rights of 
the nation with those of the king, and while the deputies of this 
order differed in opinion as to the relative importance of these 
rights, they and the nation at large were moved by a strong 
feeling of gratitude and loyalty for the person of the king, 
and believed that the policy embodied in the program of 
December 27th would be carried out. 

The place of meeting of the States General was discussed 
in the Royal Council. With a foreboding of danger from the 
radical violence of Paris, Barentin, Keeper of the Seals, 
had suggested a provincial town, but the king cut short the 
discussion, declaring that Versailles alone could be con- 
sidered on account of the chase. This relieved the anxiety 
of Necker, who was fearful of the expense involved in the 
temporary removal of the court to some other town. Thus. 
the residence of Louis XIV became the birthplace of modern 
democracy, as later of the German Empire, and lastly of 
the League of Nations. 

The very elements seemed to conspire in driving the French 
people to revolution. Terrible hail-storms on July 11th and 
12th, 1788, aggravated the effect of a succession of bad har- 
vests. In some parts of the country the harvest of 1788 was. 
no more than half of a normal crop. The price of food had 
been mounting since 1761. Now the shortage of crops, aggra- 
vated in its effect by the practice of the large proprietors of 
hoarding their grain for speculation and the exportation to 
foreign countries, created a dangerous crisis. Famine prices 
prevailed in the winter of 1788-89. On February 4th the 
price of the four pound loaf reached fifteen sous at Paris. 
An industrial crisis due in part to the commercial treaty 
with Great Britain, which resulted in a rapid increase in 
the importation of British goods into France, was an ad- 
ditional cause of misery. Furthermore, the winter of 1788-89 
was unusually severe. Want and unemployment were 
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everywhere. Hordes of the idle and vagabonds streamed 
into Paris, which at the same time attracted both the law- 
less and ambitious by the prospect of wonderful impend- 
ing changes, thus accumulating dangerous magazines of 
inflammable material. There were frequent outbreaks of 
the poor and miserable. The scarcity made all the burdens 
of the poor seem heavier. It aggravated discontent at the 
seigneurial dues, the tithes, and the unequal taxation op- 
pressing the mass of the people and leaving the rich largely 
immune. In March a tumult raged before the town hall and 
the house of the farmer of the octroi in Marseilles, the mob 
demanding a reduction of the prices of bread and meat. At 
Toulon the populace forced the doors of the town hall and 
pillaged the palace of the bishop and some private houses, 
demanding a reduction in the prices of bread, meat, and oil. 
At several places in the généralités of Paris and Orléans 
the people compelled the merchants to sell grain at lower 
prices. 

The most serious outbreak occurred in the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine at Paris on April 27th. A crowd, incensed by 
the reported statement of Réveillon, a large manufacturer 
of wall-paper, and of Henriot, a manufacturer of saltpetre, 
that workmen could live on fifteen sous a day, pillaged the 
establishments of these two employers. The disturbance was 
not quelled until the evening of the 28th after a number of 
persons had been killed or wounded. Misery and lack of 
employment were driving the populace to desperation. 
Thousands were out of work in Paris. The four pound loaf 
then cost fourteen sous, while skilled labor was receiving two 
livres and unskilled labor only 15-20 sous a day as wages. 

These disorders encouraged the lawless activity of ruffians, 
smugglers, and brigands. Armed bands roamed about the 
country engaging in systematic pillage. The government 
was too timid to repress the outbreaks with a strong hand. 
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The populace were emboldened by the comparative im- 
munity of the rioters. The monarchy seemed to be drifting 
helplessly towards a state of anarchy. 

It is difficult to form a general estimate of the general 
condition of the common people in the closing years of the 
Old Régime. Contemporary observations are contradictory. 
Very heavy and unfair burdens were undoubtedly laid on 
the humbler classes, especially the peasantry. But in normal 
years their lot was probably not as gloomy as it has been 
commonly represented. It has never been determined to 
what extent the possessors of peasant land were proprietors 
in the fullest sense of the term or hereditary tenants under 
obligation to make certain payments or contributions to the 
seigneurs. It is certain that at the time under consideration 
a large part of the country was divided into peasant holdings 
the occupants of which held the land by a tenure as stable as 
that of the seigneurs to whom they paid various dues. Such 
peasants, called censitaires from the payment of the cens, or 
feudal impost, regarded themselves as hereditary owners of 
the soil. They resented the exaction of rents or dues for 
seigneurs whose predecessors were once possessors of the 
land and exercised functions of administration which had 
long since passed into the hands of the central government 
or its official agents. 

The old-time feudal dues varied greatly according to local 
customs. The seigneur often had a right toa certain share 
of the peasant’s crops. In many cases the seigneur main- 
tained the only mill, wine-press, or oven within the district, 
which the peasants were compelled to use, paying him a 
share of their product. The king and nobility possessed the 
exclusive privilege of hunting and the chase, and the peasants 
were not allowed to protect their crops against the depreda- 
-tions of the game. For this reason the pigeon-houses of the 
nobility were looked upon with peculiar hatred by the 
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peasants. The seigneurs collected tolls, market dues, and 
taxes on land transferred or transmitted by inheritance to 
collateral heirs, and exacted the corvées, or contributions in 
labor. But in the period in question the corvées did not 
amount to more than twelve days a year. 

The feudal dues and contributions had been considerably 
alleviated or transformed. Payments in money or kind had 
been largely substituted for personal services. The cens was 
by its nature immutable, so that, wherever levied in specie, — 
it had become, with the gradual depreciation in the value 
of money since the Middle Ages, scarcely more than a nomi- 
nal burden. | | 

Nevertheless, the injustice of the feudal dues was too 
obvious and constituted one of the principal grievances of 
the rural population. 

Proprietors who did not cultivate their own lands let them 
out to farmers at fixed rents or on shares. The latter ar- 
rangement, common in many provinces, was known as 
metayage. The proprietor generally furnished half of the 
stock and seed and the farmer provided the utensils and paid 
the taxes. This system had obvious defects. The tenure 
was precarious. 

The lowest class of peasants was that of the mainmortables, 
who were really serfs. They were only a survival of the 
great class of medieval serfs, but they were still quite 
numerous in a few provinces. They could neither dispose of | 
their property by will nor marry outside their seigneurie and 
their own class without the consent of their lord. In some 
parts of the country they were still bound to the soil and 
could be brought back forcibly in case they fled from the 
estate. There were many serfs in the region of the Jura, 
where the chapter of Saint-Claude possessed 3,500. Voltaire, 
living at Ferney, not far from the lands of this chapter, in- 
terested himself in the lot of these serfs and tried to bring 
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about their liberation. In August, 1779, the king abolished 
the mainmorte on all the crown domains, expressing the wish, 
without much effect, that the nobility owning serfs would 
follow his example. 

The real sinews of the reform movement were the un- 
privileged men of property who were impatient of the in- 
solence of the nobles and determined to be taxed no longer 
for the benefit of the aristocratic parasites of the state. 
The prevailing spirit of loyalty and good-will among the 
deputies of the States General was put to a severe test by 
the stupid infatuation of the officers of the court who 
seemed determined to provoke the Third Estate by sub- 
jecting them to irritating and useless annoyances and by 
constantly reminding them in the ceremonial of their in- 
feriority to the other orders. To keep up the palpable 
distinction between the orders, the court required that the 
old costumes of 1614 be worn in the States General. Hence 
the clerical delegates appeared in their regalia and the nobles 
in the uniform of their order, while the commoners were 
compelled to wear a plain black mantle. This distinction 
was obviously revived to emphasize the subordination of 
the latter, who were treated with supercilious condescension 
or disdain by the officers or employes of the royal house- 
hold. 

A magnificent religious ceremony, Sunday, May 4th, at 
Versailles, formed an impressive prelude to the session of 
the States General. Through streets gorgeously decorated 
with costly tapestries, brilliant streamers, and bright pen- 
nants, a stately procession moved between files of Swiss 
and French Guards to Notre-Dame, the church whose 
parish embraced the Palace of Versailles. It was a beauti- 
ful spring morning, Versailles was crowded with an expectant 
throng of people from all parts of the kingdom, and every 
prospect suggested the glad dawn of a new and happy era. 
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The deputies of the Third Estate in their plain black 
uniform were followed by the nobles in gold-trimmed 
mantles and white-plumed hats, and they in turn by the 
_ prelates in violet cassocks and scarlet capes. The royal 
household, equerries, mounted pages, falconers, chamber- 
lains, and all kinds of servitors preceded the state coaches 
with the king, queen, and royal family, and the principal 
officers of the crown. 

After the Veni Creator had been performed in the Church 
of Notre-Dame, the procession set out across the town to the 
Church of Saint Louis. Behind the Third Estate and nobles 
marched the archbishops and bishops, preceding the Arch- 
bishop of Paris who carried the Holy Sacrament under a 
sumptuous canopy, the cords of which were held by the 
princes of the royal blood. The king clad in a robe of cloth of 
gold, studded with diamonds, marched behind the Host, car- 
rying a taper. On his left was the queen magnificently at- 

tired, the train of her robe carried by the Princesse de Chimay, 
her lady-in-waiting. The queen was followed by her daugh- 
ter, Madame Elisabeth, the Duchesse d’Orléans, and the 
Princesse de Lamballe. The air was filled with the music of 
bands, the blare of trumpets, the chanting of the priests, and 
joyous cries of enthusiasm. The vast concourse was radiant 
with hope. By thousands of throats the king was joyously 
acclaimed, but the queen passed without a greeting. 

After mass had been celebrated in the Church of Saint 
Louis by the Archbisop of Paris assisted by the Archbishop 
of Bourges and the Bishop of Orange, Monsieur de la Fare, 
Bishop of Nancy, preached a long sermon, declaring that 
religion was the only sound foundation for the state, con- 
demning excessive luxury, expressing some liberal views, and 
enumerating the evils of the existing system and the miseries 
of the people, and even provoked applause in the sacred edi- 
fice, in the presence of the Holy Sacrament. 
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The king was to open the sessions of the States General in 
person on May 5th. The Salle des Menus Plaisirs, or Hall of 
the King’s Lesser Pleasures, in the town of Versailles, adjoin- 
ing the road to Paris, had been prepared for the royal session 
of the three estates. It afforded a large space and could be 
spared conveniently. The hall was decorated with great 
magnificence. A throne was prepared for the king, covered 
with purple and gold. Near it were the seat for the queen and 
stools for the princes of the blood. The benches on the right 
of the throne were occupied by the clergy, those on the left 
by the nobility, and those opposite the throne by the depu- 
ties of the Third Estate. The galleries for spectators running 
around the hall behind the colonnades were filled with the 
elegance and beauty of Versailles and Paris. 

The absurd procedure carried out by the Marquis de 
Dreux-Brézé, Master of Ceremonies, was the cause of need- 
less delay and irritation. Three hours were consumed in ad- 
mitting the deputations by bailiwicks in the order that each 
group was summoned bya herald and in separating the three 
orders. The king and royal family did not enter the hall 
until nearly one o’clock. The king was in splendid attire. A 
violet mantle hung gracefully from the queen’s shoulders. 
Her skirt was spangled with silver. On her head she wore a 
single fillet of diamonds and a heron plume. 

The king delivered a short address in clear, deliberate 
tones, declaring that he had not hesitated to revive the cus- 
tom of summoning the States General, which had apparently 
become obsolete, in the hope that it would open a new 
source of national happiness. He said that the national debt, 
which was already immense at the time of his accession to 
the throne, had been further augmented by a costly but 
honorable war. The consequent increase of taxation had 
made the unequal distribution of the burden all the more op- 
pressive. The general spirit of restlessness and inordinate 
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desire for change required wise and moderate counsels. The 
magnanimity of the privileged classes in offering to sacrifice 
their pecuniary privileges encouraged the hope that the three 
orders would codperate with him in a spirit of unity for the 
welfare of the state. He trusted that after examining the 
financial situation they would propose the most effective 
means for establishing order in the finances and consolidating 
the public credit. This salutary task would be their essential 
function. The authority and power of a just king amid a 
loyal people devoted to monarchical principles had been pro- 
ductive of the glory and distinction of France. He would up- 
hold this ideal and he promised the assembly the most tender 
solicitude on his part for the public welfare. He hoped that 
the epoch might become forever memorable for the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the kingdom. 

M. de Barentin, Keeper of the Seals, next addressed the 
assembly on the general situation and the remedies required, 
but was listened to with indifference. 

Finally, Necker, with the assistance of a secretary, con- 
sumed three hours in presenting his voluminous report, a 
bewildering array of figures, an exhaustive discourse on 
finance, and an alarming exposure of the condition of the 
country. But Necker’s words offered little inspiration or 
practical guidance. He had failed lamentably to appreciate 
the nature of the crisis or the aspirations of the Third Estate. 
“No great leading or masterly views,” said Arthur Young, 
an English observer, of Necker’s effort, “no decision on cir- 
cumstances in which people ought to be relieved and new 
principles of government adopted. It is the speech you 
might expect from a banker’s clerk of some ability.” 

The tone of the royal session opening the States General 
did not respond to popular expectation. There had been 
scarcely an intimation of intended constitutional reform and 
no reference to the program of the previous December 27th. 
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The pressing question of the union of the three orders and 
the vote by head had been entirely ignored. The govern- 
ment offered no guidance or initiative, but, after exposing 
the pressing financial necessities, left the three bodies com- 
posing the States General, wholly inexperienced in such a 
position, entirely to their own resources. 

The nobility and Third Estate were already watching each 
other with keen-eyed jealousy. It is reported that when the 
king, having finished his discourse, put on his hat, and the 
nobles did likewise, according to custom, the deputies of the 
Third Estate, who were expected to remain bareheaded, put 
on their hats also and persisted in spite of the indignant out- 
cry of the nobility, and that the king, to quiet the tumult and 
relieve an embarrassing situation, removed his hat, so that 
all without distinction followed his example. 

The three orders met separately on the morning of May 
6th, but the Third Estate gained a certain moral advantage 
and prestige by occupying the hall where the royal session 
had taken place on the 5th. The commons at this time 
numbered 584, of whom twelve were classed as “gentlemen,” 
two were priests, eighteen were mayors of towns, 162 magis- 
trates of bailiwicks, 212 lawyers, sixteen physicians, and 162 
merchants, landowners, and farmers. In their contest with 
the rival orders, the Third Estate had a great advantage from 
the first in the superior talent of many of their members. 

The Abbé Sieyés, author of the famous pamphlet, who 
failed of election by his own order, was chosen to represent 
the commons of Paris in the States General. He had attained 
high and lucrative positions in the church and became a 
champion of reform from disinterested conviction. Subtle, 
clear-headed, thoroughgoing, he rendered an invaluable ser- 
vice to the Revolution in its early stages. 

Among the deputies of the Third Estate at the beginning 
none surpassed in reputation Mounier, the lawyer of Grenoble, 
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who had taken the lead in the first deliberate insurrectionary 
movement in defiance of the crown. He was an admirer of 
English political institutions. By his conduct in Dauphiné, 
he had become a popular hero and seemed destined to a’ 
brilliant career. But later he failed to keep pace with the 
rapid movement of events and leaders of more daring con- 
ceptions soon superseded him. 

Another of the deputies of the Third Estate then incon- 
spicuous but fated to become one of the most prominent 
figures in French history was Maximilien Francois Marie 
Isidore de Robespierre, a provincial lawyer, barely thirty, 
who the year before had clearly shown in his Adresse a la 
nation artésienne that if the method of election of members to 
the States General was not changed the assembly would not 
represent the people of France. Another was Jean-Sylvain 
Bailly, member of the Académie francaise, an astronomer 
and writer who had lately abandoned his peaceful career 
to enter the stormy one of politics. Sitting among the 
clergy was the many-sided Charles Maurice de Talleyrand- 
Périgord, not much older, who in spite of the king’s dislike 
of free thinkers had just been made Bishop of Autun, with a 
program of reforms which he hoped to see carried out. He 
opposed the merging of the clergy in the National Assembly 
but became more democratic in his ideas, later was chosen 
one of the committee to prepare a draft of a constitution, 
resigned his see, became one of the constructive statesmen 
of the Revolution, and a great figure in history. . 

Above all the other leaders of the Third Estate towered 
the genius of Honoré-Gabriel Riquetti, Comte de Mirabeau. 
Cast off by his family, rejected by his own order, reviled as a 
monster of licentiousness and iniquity, he was elected a 
deputy of the Third Estate and brought to the service of the 
Revolution all the rancor of wounded vanity, his natural 
gifts of untiring energy, force, intellectual keenness, and 
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personal magnetism, and the vast experience and store of 
knowledge which he had picked up in the course of his erratic 
existence in different countries. His external appearance; 
large, ponderous frame; ugliness; large eyes, broad, high 
forehead; unruly mass of curly hair; pockmarked face; awk- 
wardness in movement and slovenliness; seemed suggestive 
of the dominating strength as well as faults of his character. 
Works and pamphlets appearing in rapid succession from 
the pen of this deputy of the Third Estate of Aix were 
proof of his enormous capacity for work and his great 
erudition. 

The privileged orders had no leadership to compare with 
the directing genius of these and other deputies of the Third 
Estate. The strategy of the commons was clear and they per- 
sisted in it with unfailing tenacity. If the three orders united 
as a single chamber and voted by head, the Third Estate, 
equal in number to the two other estates combined, would, 
with its numerous clerical sympathizers, have a distinct 
majority. 

The liberal element numbered among its chief supporters 
several of the most influential deputies of the nobility. 
The Marquis de Lafayette, who was sent to the States 
General by the nobility of Riom, although not possessed of 
much original talent, enjoyed unparalleled prestige. Re- 
nouncing the prejudices of his inherited rank among the 
most distinguished nobility, he had become an ardent parti- 
san of the natural rights of man, liberty, and equality. 
Among the other young officers, members of the nobility, 
former comrades inarmsof Lafayette, known as “Americans,” 
were the Vicomte de Noailles and the Marquis de Ségur, 
enthusiastic and intelligent adherents of reform. The Duc 
d’Aiguillon, one of the richest seigneurs of France, upheld 
the popular cause, as did the Duc de Rochefoucauld, who 
was openly hostile to the court. He was an admirer of the 
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British and American constitutions and had translated the 
latter into French. Among the liberal parliamentarians in 
the States General was Adrien du Port, Councillor of the 
Parliament of Paris, a disciple of Montesquieu and an advo- 
cate of the reform of the criminal laws. He was an able 
party leader who had distinguished himself by his opposition 
to the registration of the royal edicts in Parliament. His 
house in Paris had become a meeting place for the popular 
leaders. The Duc d’Orléans had supplied him bounteously 
with funds which he had effectively employed in circulating 
literature, organizing clubs, and creating, so to speak, a 
political machine throughout the kingdom. 

Comte Charles de Lameth had been adopted by Marie 
Antoinette, his father, the Marquis de Lameth, having fallen 
in the king’s service in Hanover in 1763. Comte Charles had 
served at Yorktown under Rochambeau. Warmly welcomed 
by the king and queen upon his return to France, he had re- 
ceived a brilliant office at court as colonel of the cuirassiers 
and married a rich heiress. Although high in royal esteem 
and favored with every gift of fortune, he turned against the 
Old Régime and, having imbibed American principles, 
joined the group of enthusiastic young nobles, who, asso- 
ciated with Lafayette, formed a party opposed to the pre- 
tensions of the court. 

A necessary preliminary to the lawful transaction of busi- 
ness by the States General was the verification of powers, or 
the examination of the credentials of the members. But the 
burning question of vote by head or by order was involved in 
this proceeding, since the verification of powers by the dif- 
ferent orders apart would imply a distinction between the 
three orders and prejudice the demand of the Third Estate 
that the States General should constitute a single chamber. 

On May 6th the Third Estate decided to wait a few days 
for the other orders and thus to give them time to reflect on 
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the consequences of a provisional separation of the orders in 
distinct chambers. But the nobility began the verification 
of powers of its members, while the clergy, more conciliatory 
in its attitude on account of the great majority of curés in 
its midst, took no step towards organization as a separate 
‘chamber. 

The Third Estate, while remaining nominally only an un- 
organized assemblage of individuals, designated its oldest 
member informally as dean to preside over the debates, and 
resolutely avoided any act that would imply acquiescence in 
the separate verification of powers. 

At the suggestion of the clergy a Committee of Conference 
and Conciliation was appointed by each of the three orders 
to treat the pending question. There were meetings in com- 
mon of the committees of the three orders on May 23d and 
May 25th, in which the nobles cited history and precedent 
in favor of the separation of the orders, while the commons 
replied with arguments drawn from abstract reason and 
justice for the union of the orders. But neither party suc- 
ceeded in convincing the other. 

On the 27th Sieyés proposed that the Third Estate invite 
the clergy “in the name of the God of Peace and the national 
welfare to unite with them in the hall of general assembly 
to consider means of bringing about concord so neces- 
sary at the time for the safety of the nation.” This reso- 
lution, unanimously adopted by the Third Estate, was pre- 
sented by a deputation to the clergy. It made a profound 
impression on the lower clergy and the Bishop of Chartres 
moved its acceptance. But with considerable difficulty the 
majority of the higher dignitaries restrained the parochial 
clergy, who favored acceptance of the invitation, and 
secured an adjournment of the discussion. On the next 
day the nobility passed a formal declaration that the 
separation of the orders and the right of each to reject 
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any action of the others were part of the constitution of 
the kingdom. 

The king now intervened to obtain a resumption of the 
conferences for conciliation. Meanwhile, the suspense and 
inactivity of the States General were rapidly increasing the 
disturbance throughout the country and the Third Estate 
was confirmed in its attitude by emphatic expressions of 
popular opinion. 

It must be understood that the impending breach between 
the crown and the Third Estate was not due toa simple issue 
between privilege and the demand for equality or to a clash 
of aims. The crown was at one with the popular element in its 
desire for the suppression of unjust immunities. The two 
were equally sincere in their aim to bring about the rehabili- 
tation of the kingdom and the welfare of the people. The 
monarchy, while unlimited in theory, sought instinctively to 
strengthen the moral foundation of its power and welcomed 
popularity. The breach grew out of an abstract question of 
legality. 

The king regarded himself as by divine right the exclusive 
source of all authority. To this venerable principle the 
Third Estate opposed the theory of the sovereignty of the 
people, as formulated by Rousseau and the philosophers and 
proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States, and of the authority conferred upon themselves as 
mandatories of the people. The position of the crown was 
justified by the sanction of law and tradition. The pretension 
of the Third Estate was an abstract theory without legal 
recognition. Action based upon it was therefore revolu- 
tionary. The crown, although national in its sympathy, was 
offended by the illegality of the attitude of the popular rep- 
resentatives. 

_ This fundamental variance of principles was behind the 
‘first distinctly revolutionary action of the Third Estate. 
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After the conferences for conciliation had been carried on 
from June Ist to June 9th in the presence of the Keeper 
of the Seals without result, the Abbé Sieyés moved on the 
10th in the assembly hall of the Third Estate that the 
clergy and nobility should be invited for the last time to a 
joint verification of powers and should be notified that, in 
case they refused to join the commons, the Third Estate 
would organize itself into a national assembly and would pro- 
ceed with its work. This proposal was debated two days 
and adopted on the 12th. On the same day the commons 
elected Bailly their provisional president. Three Poitevin 
curés joined them on the 13th and on the 14th six other curés 
followed their example. By the 16th nineteen ecclesiastical 
deputies had joined the commons. 

On June 17th, two days after the completion of the roll- 
call by the commons, the Third Estate, joined by the few 
clerical deputies, on the motion of Sieyés, took the momen- 
tous step of declaring itself to be the National Assembly. 
This action was in effect the beginning of the Revolution. 

The Third Estate claimed to represent twenty-four 
twenty-fifths of the French people. It had received a man- 
date from the nation and, if the position taken by the other 
orders was maintained, the will of the nation would be 
thwarted. The other orders had been repeatedly requested 
to come and organize with the Third Estate for business 
and had persistently refused. 

The motion was carried by a large majority, but not with- 
out a spirited debate and the opposition of some of the lead- 
ing members of the chamber, including Mirabeau. This 
action of the Third Estate denied a separate existence to 
estates which were legally its equals and prejudiced the 
question of a national parliament with two chambers like the 
British Parliament. By declaring themselves to be the 
National Assembly without the sanction of the crown, 
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the commons advanced a claim to authority to recast the 
constitution of the kingdom. Their action, as explained, 
could only be justified on the ground of abstract reason and 
justice. It was a denial of the validity of the actual insti-' 
tutions of the kingdom. | 

Having thus assumed a distinct existence and sovereign 
power, the National Assembly voted that the existing taxes 
and dues, “although illegally established and levied,” might 
continue to be raised provisionally in the same manner as 
before, but only until the National Assembly should disperse. 
“After that day,”’ the resolution continued, “the National 
Assembly wills and decrees that all taxes and dues of what- 
ever nature which have not been specifically, formally, and 
freely granted by said Assembly shall entirely cease in all 
provinces of the kingdom, whatever the form of their admin- 
istration may be.” 

The Assembly declared that, when it had in concert with 
the king established the basis for the national restoration, it 
would undertake the examination and ordering of the public 
debt. 

Thus the National Assembly appealed very cleverly to the 
interest of all the creditors of the state by making the fulfil- 
ment of the national obligations dependent on its own secur- 
ity, while at the same time it sought to propitiate the 
propertied classes by the promise of an immediate consider- 
ation of the public debt and to quiet the mob in Paris by the 
promise of an examination of the food-supply. 

The action of the Third Estate produced a great sensation. 
The majority of the clergy were inclined to accede. The 
nobility were amazed and indignant. The reactionary set at 
court was enraged. 

Gloom had in the meantime settled over the court. The 
death of the dauphin on June 4th had overwhelmed the 
king and queen with grief. They retired to Marly for the 
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period of mourning where there was less to oppose the re- 
actionary influence of the queen and the Comte d’Artois. 
The king vacillated between the arguments and impor- 
tunities of the different factions and forfeited the respect of 
all. But he was induced to reassert his authority in a royal 
session of the States General. While the court was in this 
state of anxiety and uncertainty, the clergy on the 19th 
voted by a bare majority for the verification of powers in a 
general assembly of the three orders, although these should 
remain distinct. This action, which proved to be decisive, 
drove the reactionary element to desperation. On the even- 
ing of the same day the heads of the church besought the 
intervention of the king in behalf of religion which they 
claimed was ruined. Parliament, which had balked the king 
in all his beneficent plans, now appealed to him to save the 
monarchy by dissolving the States General. The king was 
induced to reassert his authority in a royal session. 

Before a Royal Council held at Marly on the 19th Necker 
submitted his proposals for the content and tenor of the 
king’s address before the royal session of the States General. 
Necker proposed the deliberation of the three orders apart, 
except for matters of general importance, such as the organ- 
ization of future States General. Questions pertaining to 
the privileges of the first two orders, their feudal property 
and honorary prerogatives, were to be considered by them 
separately. Necker wished to have the king declare for the 
abrogation of all immunities from taxation and open po- 
sitions in the army to all on the same terms. He proposed 
that the king should make no mention of the proceedings 
of the Third Estate on June 17th. But the declaration for 
separate deliberations of the three orders on certain matters 
was an implicit annulment of these proceedings. 

Barentin and other reactionaries protested vigorously 
against Necker’s proposals and the king criticised the 
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principal minister for assuming to propose changes in the 
army of which he was the sole master. Barentin demanded 
an explicit annulment of the proceedings of the Third Estate 
on June 17th. He opposed any concession to the spirit of 
the times. The session was prolonged until ten in the even- 
ing, when, as the king was about to take a vote of the minis- 
ters, an officer entered and whispered something in his ear, 
whereat he left the council room for a few moments. It was 
believed that the queen had intervened to obtain a delay in 
the deliberations that would insure a decision in accordance 
with the desires of the reactionary element. Upon returning, 
the king adjourned the meeting of the Council to the 22d at 
Versailles. 

When the Council met again, the Comte d’Artois and 
other reactionaries in very high position had been summoned 
to increase the weight of the opposition to the policy of 
Necker. Although the latter defended his position with 
great vigor, Barentin and the reactionaries got the upper 
hand. 

It was decided that the proceedings of June 17th should 
be formally annulled. The deliberation of the three orders 
in common was admitted only for the verification of powers 
in the case of contest and for matters of general importance. 
But the constitution of future States General and the privi- 
leges of the first two orders were excepted from the subjects 
of deliberation in common. The idea of equality of admis- 
sion to offices was rejected. 

To interrupt the proceedings of the commons and thus 
prevent the clergy from uniting with them and to gain time 
for the preparation of the royal declaration, the court had 
pretended that the hall of the assembly had to be gotten 
ready for the royal session of the States General. 

The commons received no official notice that their hall 
was to be closed. Placards were posted along the streets of 
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Versailles announcing the royal sitting for June 22d. At 
seven o'clock on the evening of the 19th Bailly received 
notice at his lodgings from the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé, the 
master of ceremonies, that the hall would be closed the next 
day. 

But at eight on the following morning the deputies gath- 
ered, as usual, for their meeting and found the doors locked 
and French Guards posted before them with orders to let no 
one pass. Some of the younger and more impetuous mem- 
bers threatened to force the doors, but the officer in com- 
mand of the guard showed that he was firmly resolved to 
enforce his orders. 

The deputies were incensed and suspected an intention on 
the part of the court to dissolve their assembly. The uncere- 
monious termination of the States General of 1614 must 
have been present to the minds of some of them. The rain 
to which they were exposed and the ridicule of some of the 
court party who were looking on added to their discomfort 
and indignation. At the same time heralds were proclaiming 
in Versailles that the royal session would be held the follow- 
ing Monday, June 22d, and until then all deliberations 
would be suspended. 

There was a period of uncertainty and then the spirit of 
liberty rose superior to mud and water. Doctor Guillotin, 
one of the deputies of Paris, whose name was soon to win 
lugubrious fame, suggested that the Assembly take posses- 
sion of the tennis court in Old Versailles, an unfurnished, un- 
used building which had been built in 1686 for the use of the 
king and court and would suffice for the occasion. A multi- 
tude of people which had gathered about the deputies fol- 
lowed them to the tennis court and filled the gallery for 
spectators. 

There at the motion of Mounier the deputies bound them- 
selves by the famous Oath of the Tennis Court “not to 
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separate, but to reassemble wherever circumstances required, 
until the constitution of the kingdom had been established 
and placed upon a sound basis.”’ All signed the record of 
this proceeding except one deputy. When the news reached 
Paris, the Palais-Royal was at once aflame with excitement. 
Paris awaited further developments with intense anxiety. 
In fact the eyes of all Europe were now centered upon Ver- 
sailles where events of such tremendous significance were 
taking place. . 

All day on the 21st the courtiers besieged the irresolute 
king, importuning him to resist and dissolve the Third Es- 
tate. Necker’s moderate proposal that the king should declare 
for common meetings of the three orders for the treatment of 
the general affairs of the nation was now rejected. Necker 
tendered his resignation which the king refused to accept. 

When the deputies assembled at the tennis court on Mon- 
day morning, the 22d, this building also was closed against 
them. They repaired to the Church of Saint Louis, where 
about one hundred and fifty clerical deputies with the 
Bishop of Chartres, who had repudiated the domination of 
the reactionary higher clergy, joined them. 

The royal session of the States General, which had been 
postponed one day, was held on the 23d. The Marquis de 
Dreux-Brézé kept the Third Estate waiting outside in the 
rain until he had finished seating the privileged orders. The 
Assembly listened in silence during the reading of the royal 
address. Barentin, Keeper of the Seals, read the royal dec- 
laration annulling the proceedings of the Third Estate as 
“illegal, unconstitutional, and void.” The king declared it 
to be his will that the distinction between the three orders 
should be maintained as an essential part of the constitution, 
while consenting that they might by mutual consent and 
his approval meet for deliberation together. But he made 
this concession futile as a means of reform by excluding 
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from the affairs that could be treated in common all that 
touched the ancient and constitutional rights of the three 
orders, the form to be given the next States General, feudal 
and seigneurial property, and the pecuniary rights and hono- 
rary prerogatives of the two privileged orders. In particular, 
the separate consent of the clergy was declared necessary for 
every decision touching the church. The king was ready to 
sanction equality of taxation when the clergy and nobility 
should be willing to renounce their pecuniary privileges. 
He agreed that no new tax should be imposed or new 
loan contracted without the consent of the States General. 
Annual accounts of revenue and expenditure should hence- 
forth be published and the sums appropriated to each depart- 
ment of the government should be fixed. Internal freedom of 
trade should be reénacted, the taille abolished, and the salt- 
tax reduced. The States General were invited to propose 
means of reconciling the suppression of lettres de cachet 
with the precautions necessary for the protection of families 
and the repression of sedition. The king declared that he 
would not change the constitution of the army, but that 
all except military offices might be opened to all classes. 

The king commanded the deputies to disperse at once and 
to resume their separate sessions on the next day. The nobil- 
ity and a large part of the clergy immediately left the hall, 
but the commons sullenly kept their seats. Dreux-Brézé re- 
turned with an officious air to execute the king’s orders. 
Going up to Bailly he said, “Sir, you know the king’s orders?” 
The president explained that the Assembly had adjourned 
the day before to meet again after the royal session and 
that he could not dismiss it until it had deliberated. It was 
then that Mirabeau burst forth in the celebrated defiance 
of the king’s messenger: “Go and teil those who sent you 
that we are here by the will of the people, and nothing but 
the power of the bayonet shall drive us hence.” 
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The Abbé Sieyés and others encouraged their colleagues 
not to yield and upon motion by Camus the Assembly re- 
solved unanimously to persist in its decisions. At the in- 
stance of Mirabeau the Assembly declared its members inviol- 
able. The king shrank from using force to expel the Third 
Estate and the Assembly continued its session without fur- 
ther interruption. 

But popular excitement was now at fever heat. All day 
thousands filled the gardens of the Palais-Royal. Necker had 
been absent from the royal session and the public naturally 
surmised that there had been a grave ministerial crisis. The 
rumor that Necker had been dismissed provoked a riotous 
movement of the populace. A mob invaded the courts and 
terraces and even forced an entrance into the palace at Ver- 
sailles. The queen in terror begged the king to retain Necker. 
The minister presented himself to the crowd and pacified 
them and they dispersed, but the mob spirit came to be 
more and more in evidence. 

Legitimate authority had almost ceased to exist in Paris. 
The secondary electors who had chosen the deputies for the 
Third Estate from Paris remained in session, occupying a 
room in the Hotel de Ville, and became the chief directing 
organ. They proposed that a citizen guard be formed. 
On June 24th the majority of the clerical deputies to the 
States General joined the National Assembly. The Arch- 
bishop of Vienne took his place in a chair beside the presi- 
dent, Bailly, and asked that the Assembly deliberate to- 
gether on the royal declaration, thus practically accepting 
the principle of the vote by head. On the 25th eight other 
ecclesiastics and the rector of the University of Paris fol- 
lowed. On the same day forty-seven deputies of the nobil- 
ity, including the Duc d’Orléans, Adrien du Port, La 
Tour-Maubourg, Alexandre Lameth, and the Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld united with the National Assembly, and 
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Bailly welcomed with joy “an illustrious prince” and “an 
imposing and respectable part of the French nobility,” and 
expressed the hope that the entire nobility would soon be 
united with the Assembly. About forty liberal nobles, in- 
cluding Lafayette, remained in the chamber of the nobility 
to comply with the mandates of their constituents who had 
sent them to the States General with express instructions to 
support their respective cahiers and deliberate in separate 
chambers. Other nobles and clerical deputies joined the 
National Assembly on the 26th. 

The Royal Council was now persuaded that longer re- 
sistance to the union of the orders would be futile, if not 
perilous. It represented to the king that the union of the 
nobility with the National Assembly would strengthen the 
conservative element in the latter and tend to discourage 
any tendency of the commons to further encroachments 
such as those of June 17th. Accordingly, the king sent letters 
to the Duc de Luxembourg and Cardinal de Rochefoucauld, 
inviting his faithful clergy and faithful nobility to unite at 
once with the Third Estate. But the obstinacy of the nobil- 
ity was not overcome until the king had sent a second letter, 
declaring that the welfare of the state and his own personal 
safety depended on the union of the orders. 

On the 23d the king had most emphatically commanded 
the three orders to separate and deliberate apart. On the 
same day he had been openly disobeyed by the Third Estate 
with perfect impunity. Only four days later, reversing com- 
pletely his attitude, the king commanded the first two orders 
to unite with the third. This spectacle of weakness and un- 
certainty contributed greatly to the assurance of the radical 
element. 


a counter attack and revenge. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE TAKING OF THE BASTILLE 


The military problem of the suppression of the Revolution. The Military 
Household; Body Guards, Swiss Guards, French Guards. The army. 
Advantages of Paris for defense. The concentration of troops about Ver- 
sailles and Paris. Reactionary designs and the alarm of the National 
Assembly and Paris. Insubordination of the French Guards and evidence 
of disaffection among other troops. Recall of Breteuil. Dismissal of Nec- 
ker, July 11th, and the widespread feeling of resentment. The encounter 
of the populace and the detachment of the Royal German Regiment. 
Fury and consternation of Paris. Meeting of the National Assembly and 
its declaration of July 13th. Municipal revolution in Paris; the Permanent 
Committee and the civic militia. Arming of the Parisian masses, July 14th; 
looting of the Invalides. The Bastille, hated symbol of oppression. The 
crowd before it. Suspected treachery of De Launay, the governor of 
the fortress. Invasion of the second court. Futile deputations from the 
H6tel de Ville. Arrival of French Guards with artillery. Capture of the 
Bastille. Massacre of De Launay and Flesselles. Attitude of the court and 
of the National Assembly. Abandonment of the reactionary project. Ap- 
pearance of the king in the National Assembly promising the removal of 
the troops. Nomination of Bailly as mayor of Paris and of Lafayette as 
commander of the Parisian Guard. The king’s visit to Paris, July 17th. 
Municipal revolution throughout France and uprising of peasantry. 


The reactionary faction at court was already dreaming of 


The queen, the Comte 


d’Artois, the latter’s sons the Princes of Condé and Conti, 
Polignac, Barentin, the Maréchal de Broglie, and Breteuil 


were preparing the mind of the king for action in this sense 


without as yet proposing a clearly defined plan. 
It was too late to think of suppressing the Revolution 


without physical force. The fate of the Revolution had be- 
come a military problem. Were the forces of the crown ade- 


quate in number and morale to cope with the forces that 
would rally to the support of the radical program? 
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The troops ordinarily stationed at Versailles, Paris, and 
their vicinity formed the Military Household. They con- 
sisted of privileged, élite corps, whose duty was to guard the 
king and maintain order at Versailles and Paris, the Body 
Guards, the Swiss Guards, and the French Guards. The 
Body Guards, 1,288 in number, divided into four companies, 
were regularly garrisoned at Beauvais, Amiens, Troyes, and 


Chalons-sur-Marne, and served in rotation in the anti- 2 


chambers and apartments of the Palace of Versailles. Their 
captains belonged to the most distinguished noble families 
and had the rank of generals. The Swiss Guards were a regi- 
ment of 2,248 men with uniform of red relieved with blue. 
Their barracks were at Rueil, Courbevoie, and Paris. Two 
companies maintained order at Versailles outside the palace. 
They were loyal, brave troops, subjected to very rigorous 
discipline. But their temperament was essentially foreign 
to that of the French and they were disliked by the 
Parisians. 

The French Guards numbered 3,642. They wore a uni- 
form of blue trimmed with red. Their duty was to maintain 
order at Versailles and in Paris. They were garrisoned at 
Paris a fact which detracted greatly from their military 
value. In constant contact with the populace, they became 
imbued with the liberal doctrines of the time. Their officers 
belonged to the higher nobility. 

There were ordinarily on duty at Versailles one company 
of the Body Guards and two companies of the Swiss Guards. 
The inadequacy of the Household troops to make head 
against a serious uprising is one of the cardinal facts of the 
Revolution. The army as a whole had a strength of about 
180,000. The troops of the line were ordinarily stationed in 
the vicinity of the frontier, especially in Flanders, Artois, 
Champagne, Lorraine, and Alsace. In consequence of the 
disorders which had prevailed for several months they were 
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now for the most part very widely dispersed in small de- 
tachments throughout the country, so that it was impossible 
to concentrate rapidly an effective force at Paris or any 
other crucial place. a 

The degree of dependability of the native French forces 
was very doubtful. A large number of the officers were im- 
bued with philosophical ideas and many of them were un- 
willing to shed blood for maintaining internal order in the 
kingdom. The troops were in part affected by the ideas 
prevalent in society and they were generally exasperated 
by the severe Prussian discipline which had been recently 
introduced. 

The fate of the Revolution depended in its early stage 
upon the attitude of Paris. The population of the metro- 
polis, which varied considerably according to the season, has 
been estimated at from six to eight hundred thousand. The 
Parisians, inspired by common sentiments, determined in 
their convictions, capable of rapid organization, and with the 
tradition of barricades and resistance, afforded excellent 
fighting material. The labyrinth of narrow, tortuous streets 
formed an almost impenetrable nucleus of defense. The 
royal forces might have blockaded the different gates and 
stopped for a time the flow of provisions, but the populace, 
massing their strength under cover in the interior, could 
have overwhelmed singly the detachments scattered at 
many different points throughout the long perimeter of the 
city. It is unlikely that any force of a size and quality that 
the crown disposed of could have overcome the resistance of 
Paris. 

Vainly trusting in the superior fighting power of regularly 
organized forces, the court took measures for the concentra- 
tion of troops about Versailles and Paris. On the 26th 
marching orders were sent to six regiments and on July Ist to 
ten other regiments and two battalions of artillery composed 
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for the most part of Swiss and Germans and therefore 
regarded as more dependable, in case the situation should 
call for the use of force to suppress the radical tendency. The 
chief military command of the Palace of Versailles was con- 
ferred on the Maréchal de Broglie, and Besenval, as com- 
-mander-in-chief of the provinces of the interior, was placed 
under Broglie’s orders and given particular instructions to 
watch over the situation in Paris. 

In various ways the deputies of the nobility manifested 
their spirit of opposition and discontent in the National 
Assembly. Some wished to withdraw, alleging their man- 
dates did not permit them to deliberate with the other 
orders. But the reactionary ministers urged them to remain, 
assuring them that there would soon be a change in the com- 
plexion of affairs. Troops were assembling and it would 
only be necessary to dissimulate a short time. But part of 
the nobility continued to meet at the residence of the Duc 
de Luxembourg, protested against the union of the orders, 
and declared that the decrees of the National Assembly were 
illegal and void. . 

Intrigues, the resistance of the reactionary factions, and 
the reported concentration of troops increased the general 
excitement. The deputies of the Third Estate became 
alarmed, fearing for their liberty and even for their lives. 
Alarming rumors of all sorts circulated in Paris. It was re- 
ported that the National Assembly would be dissolved, that 
the deputies would be arrested, and that Paris would be 
given over to pillage. The city was seething with excite- 
ment. Public credit fell. The capitalists, believing that a 
reactionary revolution would mean bankruptcy and there- 
fore anxious for their investments in public securities, felt 
that their interests were identified with the liberal cause. 
Necker realized the grave significance of this alarm of the 
financial circles. 


Camille Desmoulins, in the gardens of the Palais-Royal, making his famous speech on July 
12, 1789, calling upon the people to arm themselves. From the painting by F. J. Barrias. 
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The regiments of French Guards were regarded with 
peculiar pride and affection by the people of Paris. This 
popularity found expression in numerous acts of generosity 
of the population towards these favorite troops. Naturally, 
therefore, the French Guards stationed at Paris were quick 
_ to be affected by the contagion of the revolutionary ideas. 
The colonel of the French Guards, the Duc de ChAatelet, 
was detested by the troops on account of his rigorous 
discipline. Many of the troops entered into a secret 
society formed at the Palais-Royal for the discussion of 
public affairs. 

On June 25th and 26th the French Guards refused to per- 
form their service. The Duc de Chatelet had several im- 
prisoned for their disobedience, but on the 30th a crowd 
of seven or eight thousand persons released them and 
conducted them in triumph to the Palais-Royal. The mu- 
tiny of the French Guards placed the liberal majority of the 
National Assembly in an embarrassing situation. They 
could neither afford to sanction lawlessness or to antagonize 
a friendly military force. Bailly agreed with Necker that it 
was necessary to leave the soldiers at liberty but in such a 
way as not to compromise authority. The Assembly de- 
cided to send a delegation to the king to beg him to use for 
the restoration of order “the unfailing methods of clemency 
and kindness, which are so natural to his heart.” The king 
replied that he would pardon the soldiers as soon as order 
was restored. At the instance of Bailly and the electors of 
the Third Estate of Paris the soldiers gave themselves up to 
custody and were then released. 

Unexpectedly on July 2d Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld 
proclaimed the right of the clergy to assemble and to vote 
separately conformably with the “constitutional laws of the 
monarchy” and the royal declaration of June 23d. Next day 
138 deputies of the nobility assembled in their hall declared 
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their adhesion to the principle of the distinction of the 
orders. But the Assembly received from all parts countless 
expressions of confidence and of approbation of its acts. It 
divided itself into a number of committees for carrying on 
business, elected a new president, the Archbishop of Vienne, 
on July 3d, and named its secretaries. On the 6th a com- 
mittee on the constitution was appointed. 

The arrival of the troops summoned by the court was dis- 
quieting. To remove the alleged necessity of their presence 
near the capital and at the same time to provide for the 
eventual security of the National Assembly, Mirabeau pro- 
posed on July 8th the establishment at Paris of a guard com- 
posed of the bourgeoisie. The Assembly presented an 
address to the king asking for the removal of the troops, but 
the king replied two days later that they had only been 
summoned to maintain order and protect the liberty of de- 
liberation of the States General. On the 8th also Lafayette 
and Lolly-Tollendal submitted a proposal for the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, and the Assembly decided to 
name a committee of finance of sixty-four members, and the 
electors of the deputies of the Third Estate of Paris met at 
the Hotel de Ville and demanded the formation of a guard 
of the bourgeoisie to maintain order and make unnecessary 
the concentration of military forces around Paris. Bonne- 
ville proposed that they form themselves into a communal 
corporation, confirming provisionally the municipal officers 
in their functions, inviting them to join with themselves in 
common deliberations, and inviting the sixty districts of 
Paris to send each a representative. But on the 11th, the 
electors, knowing that they had the real power in their 
hands, postponed consideration of the proposal for a com- 
mune. They decided to appeal to the National Assembly to 
provide as soon as possible for the formation of a guard of 
the bourgeoisie in Paris. 
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It was evident that the court could not count on the 
French Guards. Popular sentiment spread rapidly among 
the newly arriving regiments also. On July 9th sixty gun- 
ners of a battalion from La Fére joined in a demonstration 
at the Palais-Royal. On the next morning the battalion was 
sent away. The court had summoned largely the foreign 
regiments. But even among these the popular movement 
gained headway. In nearly all the regiments the troops dis- 
cussed their orders and took part in public affairs, and on 
occasion deserted or mutinied. 

Nevertheless, without awaiting the completion of the con- 
centration of troops about Paris as planned, which would 
have given an effective force of about 18,000, the court de- 
cided on a very serious step, when there were altogether 
only 10,000 troops at hand. On July 9th, Baron de Breteuil, 
formerly Secretary of State, a pronounced reactionary, was 
summoned from his country-house, where he was living in 
retirement, to Versailles. He arrived on the 10th and con- 
ferred with the king and queen. At night a committee of 
prominent reactionary members of the nobility met at the 
residence of Secretary of State de Villedeuil. 

On the following morning the king presided over a meeting 
of the Council of Despatches at which Necker was not 
present. At the end of the session the king sent a letter to 
Necker ordering him to leave the kingdom at once. At the 
same time several of Necker’s colleagues who were consid- 
ered favorable to his ideas were dismissed or resigned. The 
formation of a new ministry was begun with De Breteuil as 
Chief and President of the Royal Council of Finances. 
Maréchal de Broglie received the ministry of war, and the 
Duc de la Vauguyon that of foreign affairs. 

On the evening of the 11th Necker went quietly to 
Saint-Ouen as though on a short trip to the country, and 
on the 12th set out towards Belgium, so as to leave the 
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kingdom as quickly as possible, avoiding all occasion for 
disturbance. | 

Necker had had public opinion on his side. He had en- 
joyed the confidence of the Assembly and of the financial 
circles. His presence had been regarded as a guarantee 
against bankruptcy. News of his dismissal, known at Ver- 
sailles the evening of the 11th, threw the deputies of the 
National Assembly into consternation. Versailles presented 
a gloomy appearance on the following morning. The news 
reached Paris about noon. The city was filled with alarm. 
Financial circles foresaw bankruptcy and the loss of capital 
invested in government stock. The populace expected the 
repudiation of all reforms. In the afternoon a great crowd 
gathered at the Palais-Royal. Orators standing on the tops 
of the tables of the cafés harangued the multitude. The 
most effective of these was Benoit-Camille Desmoulins, a 
young journalist, poor and unknown, who had been attend- 
ing the sittings of the States General as a spectator, who, 
awkward and stammering, made a speech in which the cry 
“To arms” electrified his hearers. The spirit of the crowd 
was deeply moved. People plucked leaves from the trees and 
made for themselves cocades of green, the color of hope. The 
crowd found wax busts of Necker and the Duc d’Orléans in 
a shop in the Boulevard du Temple and paraded them 
through the streets. 

In the Place Vend6me they fell in with a detachment of 
the Royal German Regiment, cavalry, commanded by Prince 
de Lambesc. After a skirmish the troops retired to the 
Place Louis XV (now Place de la Concorde), where tem- 
porary workshops had been set up for the construction of 
the new bridge over the river. Here the crowd followed and 
found ready to hand a supply of stones and other improvised 
missiles. Wishing to avoid a serious encounter, the Prince 
de Lambesc led his troops across the swing-bridge into the 


Armed citizens patrolling the streets of Paris during the night preceding the capture of 


the Bastille on July 14, 1789. From a water-color of the period. 
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Tuileries gardens. But there they were assailed from the 
terraces with stones and chairs. Then, lest retirement be 
closed by way of the swing-bridge, the detachment, facing 
about, charged the crowd with blows with the flat of the 
sabres and returned onto the Place Louis XV. This cavalry 
charge, exaggerated in the popular imagination, aroused 
Paris to a fury. For the troops were German mercenary 
soldiers and their commander was a noble. The populace 
pillaged the armorers’ shops and the French Guards left 
their barracks to join the uprising. For the avoidance of 
further collisions, the cavalry patrols were withdrawn to the - 
left bank of the Seine. The populace searched everywhere 
for arms and ammunition and provisions. It burned the 
offices of the octroi at the barriers of the city and drove away 
the agents of the General Farm, so that food could be 
brought in without the payment of duty. But the French 
Guards held in restraint the most lawless elements of the 
population. 

The National Assembly met on the 13th deeply impressed 
by the news from Paris. It sent another deputation to the 
king begging him to remove the troops from the vicinity of 
Paris and suggesting their own transference thither. The 
king replied as follows: 

“T have already made known to you my intentions in 
respect to the measures which the disorders of Paris have 
compelled me to take. It is for me alone to judge of their 
necessity and I cannot in this regard make any change. 
Some cities guard themselves, but the extent of the capital 
renders impossible this method of supervision. I do not 
doubt the sincerity of the motives which induce you to offer 
me your services in this distressing situation, but your 
presence at Paris would do no good; it is needed here to 
hasten the important labors of which I shall never cease to 
urge the continuation.” 
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The king’s reply provoked the following order of the day 
from the Assembly: 

“The National Assembly, interpreter of the feelings of the 
nation, declares that M. Necker and the other ministers who 
have just been dismissed carry with them its esteem and its 
regrets. It declares that, alarmed as it is at the disastrous 
consequences that may follow the king’s reply, it will never 
cease urging the removal of the troops extraordinarily as- 
sembled near Paris and Versailles and the establishment of 
guards of the bourgeois. . . It declares that the minis- 
ters and the civil and military agents of the government are 
responsible for any action contravening the rights of the 
nation or the decrees of the Assembly. It declares that His 
Majesty’s present ministers and Councils, whatever their 
station and rank may be, are personally responsible for the 
present evils and all that may follow. It declares that since 
the public debt has been_placed under r the ‘protection of, 
French “honor and loyalty and inasmuch as the nation n does, 


not _refuse_to pay. the interest, no “power has, ‘the Tight | to 


. power the ‘right. to. break the public faith, under hates 


form or denomination it may be. PARES the National 
Assembly declares that it persists in the sense of its previous 
votes, especially in those of June 17th, 20th, and 23d.” 

Thus the Assembly declared unequivocally for the prin- 
ciple of ministerial responsibility, which is the foundation of 
parliamentary government. 

The excitement and anxiety of the Parisians produced a 
revolution in municipal government in the metropolis which 
spread eventually from there throughout the country. On 
the evening of the 12th some of the electors gathered at the 
Hotel de Ville and ordered the convocation of the sixty 
districts of Paris in the morning. At five on the morning of 
the 13th the tocsin was rung in all the churches of the city. 
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The people assembled and poured into the corridors, halls, 
and courts of the Hotel de Ville.. They demanded weapons 
for defense, claiming that the city had a secret store. The 
Royal Procurator, Ethis de Corny, calmed the people and in- 
duced them to retire to their respective districts, proposing 
that a Permanent Committee for the city should be named, 
that each district should furnish a force of 200 men capable 
of bearing arms, and that these contingents should be 
united in a corps of Parisian militia under the Permanent 
Committee to insure public security. The Committee, 
named by the electors, consisted of the Prevot des Mar- 
chands, the Royal Procurator, and eight other of the former 
municipal officials, together with twenty-three members of 
the electoral college. 

The Permanent Committee, fearing disturbances, raised 
the militia quota of each district to 800. The militia force 
was organized at once. The people searched everywhere for 
arms and ammunition. The Permanent Committee sent a 
deputation to Besenval at the Invalides, which contained 
the chief store of military material in Paris, to represent 
to him that arms were needed to provide for the safety of 
the city. Besenval replied that he awaited orders from 
Versailles as to the disposition of the weapons and ammu- 
nition and suggested that the delegates should return the 
next day. 

In the meantime the excitement of the masses in Paris 
was mounting higher. A great storm of anger and indigna- 
tion must soon burst. Throughout the night of the 13th—14th 
bands of armed citizens patrolled the streets and crowds 
‘thronged the H6tel de Ville, where 5,000 pounds of salt- 
petre, and as many more of powder and of potash, which 
had been seized as they were about to be sent from the 
Arsenal in Paris to Rouen, had been brought. All night 
the powder was distributed under supervision of the 
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Abbé Lefebvre. False rumors from time to time of incur- 
sions of the royal troops added fuel to the popular excite- 
ment. 

At seven on the morning of the 14th the Permanent Com- 
mittee sent Ethis de Corny, the Royal Procurator, to the 
Invalides to demand the surrender of the store of weapons. 
The governor, the Marquis de Sombreuil, protested that 
he awaited the return of the courier from Versailles. At 
first the procurator and the crowd which had assembled 
consented to wait. But someone cried out that the hostile 
preparations around Paris permitted no delay and with a 
common impulse the crowd poured over the moat into the 
court of the Invalides, disarmed the sentinels, and ransacked 
the building, taking away several guns and 32,000 muskets. 
Besenval and the generals offered no opposition. 

The Bastille next invited the attention of the populace. 
It was reported that on the night of the 12th—13th the Swiss 
had transferred a great quantity of powder from the Arsenal 
to the Bastille. This fortress prison was particularly odious 
as a symbol of despotism and repression, because of the 
political prisoners unjustly incarcerated there on lettres de 
cachet, often left to languish in its dungeons for many years 
and sometimes to be forgotten. Its somber mass with eight 
protruding towers on the eastern edge of the city dominated 
the entrance of the Faubourg St. Antoine, the suburb which 
had become notorious as a center of agitation. 

This fortress was surrounded by broad deep moats. A 
gate in the Rue St. Antoine gave access to the advanced 
court. From this a draw-bridge led to the second court, 
the Cour du Gouvernement or Cour de Orme. Beyond 
this a stone bridge, followed by a draw-bridge, spanned a 
moat thirty meters broad. These bridges formed the imme- 
diate approach to the gate of the fortress. The governor, 
De Launay, had a garrison of eighty Invalides, or veterans, 
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and thirty Swiss. But they were only provided with rations 
for two days. 

As it was reported that De Launay had the guns of the 
fortress trained on the Rue St. Antoine, the Permanent 
Committee about eleven on the morning of the memorable 
14th sent two deputies to De Launay to remonstrate at this. 
The governor received them graciously, promised to with- 
draw the guns, and invited the deputies to luncheon. 

But the cry resounded in the streets: “To the Bastille! 
Down with the Bastille!” The fate of this ancient fortress 
was to be given a transcendent significance. The crowd 
surged through the narrow streets and poured into the outer 
court. Suspecting treachery, because the deputies did not 
return, the populace became more and more excited. 
Another deputy was sent to De Launay who, seeing from the 
parapet the dense masses of people, became anxious, but 
promised not to fire unless attacked. 

But the impatient multitude demanded the surrender of 
the fortress. The Bastille was not entirely isolated. A shop 
stood against a portion of the outer works on which a 
passage-way for sentinels led to the roof of a guard-house 

overlooking the second court. In this way two citizens 
gained the roof of the guard-house, jumped down into the 
second court, and broke the chains a the draw-bridge, which 
fell with a great crash. The crowd invaded the second court 
and approached the stone bridge. 

De Launay then gave orders to fire. The people, believing 
that the lowering of the draw-bridge was a strategem of the 
commander, were roused to fury by the supposed treachery. 
For several hours their efforts were directed against the sec- 
ond bridge, the approach to which was swept by a continual 
fire from the fortress. A third delegation from the Hotel de 
Ville, instructed to summon De Launay to admit the muni- 
cipal militia to act with his troops in holding the Bastille, 
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were unable to penetrate through the crowd to the entrance 
of the fortress. Finally, a fourth deputation led by Ethis de 
Corny was sent from the Hétel de Ville. It carried a white 
flag. When the besieged saw this from a distance they also 
raised a white flag. The deputies entered the Cour du 
Gouvernement and firing ceased. But at this critical mo- 
ment of expectancy there was a fresh fusillade from the 
fortress and three men were killed and several wounded in 
the presence of the deputies. The people, in no mood to 
weigh the probable causes of this sinister occurrence, which 
may very likely have been due to difficulty in the com- 
munication of orders within the fortress, never doubted the 
treachery of the governor. The crowd was continually 
growing and three hundred of the French Guards arrived 
led by Hulin, a non-commissioned officer and Elie, an officer 
of the Queen’s Infantry Regiment, bringing up four guns 
taken from the Invalides. They entered the Cour du Gouv- 
ernement and placed two guns in position opposite the draw- 
bridge and the entrance of the fortress. 

De Launay, desperate at the prospect of the fate which 
actually awaited him, sent a message to the besiegers, declar- 
ing that he would blow up the Bastille with the garrison and 
the whole quarter as well, unless they accepted his capitula- 
tion. He is said to have been stopped by some of his men 
as he approached the powder magazine match in hand. A 
Swiss officer passed the commander’s note through an open- 
ing in the gate. One of the assailants attempted to reach 
it by a board thrown across the moat, but instantly fell, 
pierced by a bullet. Another reached the paper. The offi- 
cers of the French Guards wished to grant honorable terms 
of surrender, but the populace were uncontrollable. About 
five o'clock the draw-bridge was lowered and the crowd, 
eager for vengeance, surged through the inner court, pillaged 
the fortress, releasing the seven prisoners who were found in 
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it, cruelly massacred several of the Swiss and veterans in 
spite of the efforts of the French Guards to protect them, 
and dragged off the unhappy De Launay towards the Hotel 
de Ville, insulting and maltreating him on the way. He was 
killed when they reached the Place de Gréve in front of the 
Hotel de Ville, the place of executions under the Old Régime. 
His head was cut off and stuck on a pike. 

Meanwhile, the Permanent Committee had been in a 
state of anxiety and embarrassment. ‘The attack on the 
Bastille had seemed to them a perilous undertaking. They 
were in danger of the royal troops in case the reactionary 
forces were successful and they were exposed to popular 
suspicion of treason if unable to supply the ammunition de- 
manded by the Parisians. The Prévot des Marchands, 
Flesselles, was especially compromised in the eyes of the 
multitude. 

Suddenly cries of victory arose from the Place de Gréve 
as the conquerors of the Bastille arrived in triumph. They 
- penetrated the hall of assembly of the Hotel de Ville, fol- 
lowed by a dense throng, a terrifying spectacle. Those who 
had especially distinguished themselves in the attack were 
carried on the shoulders of the crowd and crowned with 
laurel. There were wild exultant faces and a strange variety 
of equipment. They demanded the execution of the remain- 
ing prisoners, crying: “‘No quarter to those who have fired 
on their fellow-citizens.”” But La Salle, Elie, and the Elector 
Moreau de Saint-Méry prevailed upon them to spare the 
captives from the Bastille. 

But it was now the turn of Flesselles. It was claimed that 
a letter found on the person of De Launay proved that the 
Prévét des Marchands was guilty of treason. The people 
insisted that he be taken to the Palais-Royal for trial. 

“To the Palais-Royal! To the Palais-Royal!”—cried the 
people on all sides. 
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“Well, then, sirs,” said Flesselles, with apparent calm, 
“Let us go to the Palais-Royal,” and he stepped from the 
platform and advanced through the crowd, which drew back 
to let him pass and followed him from the building without 
doing him any injury. But at the corner of the Quay 
Pelletier an unknown individual shot him dead with a pistol. 
His head was cut off and stuck on a pike, like De Launay’s, 
and the crowd paraded their bloody trophies to the Palais- 
Royal. 

The capture of the Bastille was distinctly the victory of 
the populace of Paris. It was not achieved without con- 
siderable bloodshed. Ninety-eight of the assailants were 
killed or died of wounds received during the attack and one 
hundred and seventy-three others were wounded. The losses 
of the besieged were few in number. The Assembly had pro- 
claimed the Revolution, but the audacity of the Parisian 
populace made it a reality and had thwarted the designs of 
the reactionaries. The populace was now conscious of its 
strength and had become a power to be reckoned with; but 
the beast that dwelt dormant in its heart had tasted its first 
blood, and the massacres which soiled the memory of this 
memorable achievement were destined to be repeated at 
each violent step of the Revolution, as well as after every 
reactionary victory. 

With the concurrence of the Permanent Committee the 
populace undertook to demolish the Bastille and such were 
their zeal and persistency that scarcely one stone of the 
ancient fortress was left on another. The Parisians still ex- 
pected an attack of the royal troops and with feverish energy 
the entire population prepared for defense. Pavements were 
torn up and barricades erected. Pikes were forged and 
bullets cast. Women carried stones to the upper stories and 
roofs of the houses for use as missiles against invading forces. 
At first the court at Versailles believed that the revolution 
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in Paris was a passing outbreak which would be easily sup- 
pressed. It seemed impossible that a civilian population 
could resist an army. Therefore it persisted until the last 
moment in its plans for a reactionary movement to be car- 
ried out on the night of July 14th-15th. The Baron de 
Breteuil had promised to restore the royal authority in three 
days. The Maréchal de Broglie had received unlimited 
powers. The exact scope of the court’s intentions is un- 
known, but it was doubtless an essential part of the project 
that the king should compel the National Assembly to ac- 
cept his declaration of June 23d. 

The National Assembly, aware of these designs, sat in the 
midst of anxiety and alarm. Vague and contradictory 
rumors reached it during the 14th; now that the insurrec- 
tion had become general and that Paris was marching on 
Versailles, now that the ‘troops were marching in force on 
Paris. The Assembly met for the second time during the 
day at 5 P.M., knowing that the Invalides had been taken 
and that the Bastille was being besieged. They sent another 
deputation to the king to urge the removal of the troops, 
whose presence had inflamed the people, but received only 
an evasive reply. The Assembly remained in session all 
night. In the evening the Comte d’Artois and the Duchesse 
de Polignac visited two German regiments bivouacking in 
the Orangerie adjoining the palace and distributed presents 
and wine, as though to fire their zeal for the decisive moment. 
Late in the evening the news of the taking of the Bastille 
reached Versailles. 

The Assembly was deeply impressed with the significance 
of the event and distressed at the loss of life and the excesses 
of the bloodthirsty element. 

“This is a revolt,” the king is said to have remarked, and 
the Duc de Liancourt to have replied: “No, Sire, it is nota 
revolt, but a revolution.” 
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In the morning the Assembly appointed another delega- 
tion to represent to the king the calamities that would follow 
further delay in removing the troops, and Mirabeau, stop- 
ping these deputies on the point of departure, cried to them 
with impulsive eloquence: 

“Tell him that the foreign hordes with which we are sur- 
rounded received yesterday the visit of the princes, prin- 
cesses, courtiers, and favorites, their caresses, their exhorta- 
tions, and their presents; tell him that all night these 
foreign satellites, gorged with gold and wine, predicted in 
their impious songs the enslavement of France and invoked 
in brutal vows the destruction of the National Assembly; 
tell him that in his own palace the courtiers have danced to 
the sound of this barbarous music, and that such was the 
prelude of Saint Bartholomew! Tell him that that Henry, 
whose memory the world reveres, the one of his forefathers 
whom he wished to take as model, had food sent into Paris 
when it was in revolt and he was besieging it in person, 
while his savage councillors intercept the flour brought by 
~commerce to Paris when loyal and famishing.” 

But at that moment the arrival of the king in person was 
announced. Yielding to the arguments of the Duc de Lian- 
court, Grand Master of the Wardrobe, who informed him of 
the exasperation of the people, the doubtful attitude of the 
troops, and the perils to which the projects of the court ex- 
posed him, the king had decided to visit the Assembly and 
reassure it of his intentions. The members were willing to 
believe in the good intentions of the sovereign, but they 
decided to receive him in silence. “The silence of the people 
is a lesson to kings’’—said one of the deputies. 

The king entered the hall of the Assembly attended only 
by his two brothers. In the course of his address he declared 
that he was one with the nation and that, counting on the 
love and loyalty of his subjects, he had given orders for the 
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departure of the troops from Paris and Versailles. “It is I,” 
he declared, “who trust myself to you.” At these words 
applause burst from the entire assembly. 

Bailly in response renewed the declaration of July 13th, 
represented that the dismissal of ministers dear to the na- 
tion was the chief cause of the troubles, and asked that the 
Assembly might communicate directly with the king with- 
out the mediation of a minister. The king granted this 
request. 

The deputies accompanied the king who returned to the 
palace on foot. Soldiers and the population of Versailles 
joined in the joyous procession, which followed him to the 
royal chapel where a Te Deum was chanted. The recon- 
ciliation seemed to be complete. 

But even yet some of the reactionary members of the 
court were unwilling to accept the facts. They swayed the 
unstable mind of the king, who on the night of the 15th- 
16th considered with the queen and the Comte d’Artois the 
plan of fleeing to Metz and joining the army on the frontier. 
In a meeting of the Council at six a.m. the plan was op- 
posed by the Comte de Provence and Maréchal de Broglie 
and abandoned. 

Nothing remained for the king but to recall Necker. The 
reactionary element at court was in consternation. Fear 
drove the principal enemies of the Revolution into exile. 
This emigration of nobles and aristocrats was destined to 
people adjacent countries with colonies of restless expa- 
triates, sworn enemies of the revolutionary régime in France. 
The Comte d’Artois and his two sons, the Princes of Condé 
and Conti, Maréchal de Broglie, Barentin, Breteuil, the 
Polignacs, and many others, nobles, officers of the court, 
bishops, and parliamentarians, departed on the night of 
July 16th-17th. The Comte d’Artois and his sons and the 
Polignacs with a numerous suite went to Turin, where they 
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were joined by Calonne, who became the agent of the Comte 
d’Artois and the Prince de Condé. . 

On the 15th a solemn deputation of eighty-eight members 
of the Assembly went to Paris where the food supply was 
only sufficient for three days and great anxiety prevailed. 
They were greeted by an immense crowd in the streets with 
every expression of great joy, tears, thanksgivings, and cries 
of “Long live the nation!” “Long live the king.” “Long 
live the deputies!’”’ At the Hotel de Ville the electors by 
acclamation nominated Bailly mayor of the city and Lafay- 
ette commander of the Parisian Guard. A Te Deum was 
chanted in Notre-Dame. 

The king decided to go in person to Paris to appease the 
population and win back its affection. Conscious of the 
peril involved, he performed his devotions, conferred on the 
Comte de Provence the full powers of lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom in his absence, and set out on the morning of 
the 17th, accompanied by a few of the higher officers and a 
few of the Body Guards. The militia of Versailles followed 
him as far as the Point-du-Jour. Bailly and Lafayette with 
the municipal corporation and the electors and the Parisian 
Guard awaited him at the entry of Paris, which he reached 
about three P.M. 

“Sire,” said Bailly, “‘I bring to Your Majesty the keys of 
your good city of Paris; they are the same which were 
presented to Henry IV. He had reconquered his people; 
in this case the people have reconquered their king.” 

By the Quai de la Conference, the Place Louis XV, the 
Rue St. Honoré, and the quays beyond, the king passed 
slowly between rows of guards, among them women and 
even monks, variously armed with muskets, pikes, lances, 
scythes, and clubs, keeping open the way through the dense 
multitude. The air was filled with joyous shouts: “Long 
live the nation!” “Long live the king!” “Long live 
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Bailly!” “Long live Lafayette!” “Long live the de- 
puties!” “Long live the electors!” The glad notes of 
trumpets, the strains of martial music, and the reverbera- 
tion of cannon proclaimed the general feeling of exhilaration. 
Arriving at the Hétel de Ville, the king accepted from Bailly 
the cockade of red and blue, the colors of the city, and put 
it on his hat, and mounted the steps under an arch of 
swords. Led to a throne in the great hall, and surrounded 
by a guard of honor of fourteen electors, he listened to ad- 
dresses by Moreau de Saint-Méry, Ethis de Corny, and 
Lally-Tollendal, and said in response: 

“Sirs, 1am very content; I approve the establishment of 
the guard of the bourgeoisie; but the best way to prove to 
me your attachment is to restore order and to deliver over 
to the ordinary administration of justice the malefactors who 
will be arrested. Monsieur Bailly, instruct the Assembly of 
my wishes. I am glad that you are mayor and that M. de 
Lafayette is commander general.” 

The king appeared at the open window looking out onto 
the Place de Gréve, which was filled with people, and was 
greeted with frantic applause. 

He returned as he had gone. The National Assembly 
awaited him in the Avenue de Paris at Versailles and accom- 
panied him to the palace where the queen and their children 
rushed into his arms. Thomas Jefferson, the American 
statesman, was eye-witness of the events of this day. 

The storm of anger and excitement which had impelled 
the people of Paris to attack the Bastille did not immediately 
subside. Popular resentment demanded vengeance against 
the reactionary members of the government. Joseph- 
Francois Foulon, who had recently been attached to the 
Ministry of War and had been charged with the provisioning 
of the army of Maréchal de Broglie before Paris, was dis- 
covered in hiding at Viry on July 22d, conducted on foot 
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to the Hétel de Ville in Paris, and maltreated by the crowd 
on the way. He was kept in custody until the next day when 
the populace, assembling before the building, demanded 
that he be tried at once and hung. Bailly and some of the 
electors staid the fury of the people for a time, urging that 
Foulon should be tried in the regular way, but in vain. The 
crowd accused him of having vexed the people, of having 
declared in time of famine that they might eat hay, of having 
tried to provoke national bankruptcy, and of having monop- 
olized the grain supply. They demanded that he be sum- 
marily tried and condemned to death. Lafayette harangued 
the multitude and restrained them for several hours, but a 
bloodthirsty band arriving from the Faubourg Saint-Antoine 
and the Palais-Royal penetrated the great hall of the Hotel 
de Ville, dragged Foulon away, and hung him from a lamp- 
post in front of the building. 

Bertier de Sauvigny, son-in-law of Foulon, Intendant of 
Paris, feeling a premonition of the storm gathering over his 
head, for he had been accused of having wheat cut while 
green and of speculation in the grain supply, fled from Paris, 
but was pursued by four hundred horsemen, overtaken at 
Compiégne, and brought back to the city, where he was 
immediately surrounded by a furious mob who displayed 
his father-in-law’s head stuck on a pike with the mouth 
filled with hay as a grim reminder of his supposed remark. 
He was led into the Hotel de Ville and while he was being 
questioned by Bailly the populace invaded the hall. The 
assembly of electors ordered that Bertier be led off to prison 
in order to save him from the violence of the mob. But on 
the porch of the Hotel de Ville he was taken from his guards 
and massacred. His heart was torn out and thrown into 
the bureau of the assembly of electors. 

The assembly and municipality took measures to restore 
order which were only partially effective. The French 


The crowd in the Bastille after its capture by the people on the Fourteenth of 
July, 1789, entering the oub/iette, or dungeon, of a secret and forgotten victim of a 


lettre de cachet. From the painting by P. Jamin. 
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Guards and other troops who had left their barracks and 
wandered at large without officers or discipline were a con- 
stant element of danger. Bailly, Lafayette, and Alexandre 
Lameth drew up the plan of organization for the citizen 
guard in which these troops could find a place. 

Necker’s return was a triumphal procession. In all the 
towns on the road from Bale to Paris crowds acclaimed him 
with their joyous expressions of gratitude and exultation. 
The day of his entry into Paris marked the culmination of 
his popularity but almost his undoing. Eager for applause, 
but wishing to save Baron de Besenval, who had been 
commander of the royal forces of Paris and was then in 
custody, Necker hastened to the Hotel de Ville and obtained 
from the assembly of electors a vote of general amnesty 
which declared “that it pardoned all its enemies.” This 
generous step was very imprudent in such a time of public 
animosity. Necker did not realize how prone is the popular 
imagination to suspicion in such circumstances. 

The decree was manifestly illegal because the assembly of 
electors, not being a municipality, could not legally assume 
the functions of a court. The sixty districts of Paris in 
their assemblies protested vigorously the illegality of this 
irregular proceeding. The matter was discussed in the 
National Assembly which approved the decision and placed 
Besenval under the “safeguard of the law.” But this 
‘incident was the beginning of an estrangement between 
Necker and the Revolution. 

The commune of Paris had been created in a half legal 
way by the association of the electors, representing the new 
revolutionary power, with the municipal authorities of the 
Old Régime, the appearance of an open break with the insti- 
tutions of the past being thus avoided. The victory of Paris 
stirred all the towns in France. The municipal revolution 
in the metropolis quickly spread throughout the country. 
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The cities and towns of France had long since lost the 
control of their own affairs. There were no municipal elect- 
ions except in those localities which had redeemed the right 
of election by reimbursing the officers for the positions which 
had been sold by the crown. In the smaller towns which 
were too poor to buy back their offices the mayors were 
proprietors of their positions. But even in the larger towns 
the number of electors was usually very small. These places 
were administered by an oligarchy under rigorous super- 
vision of the intendants as agents of the central authority. 
In 1789 the towns of France wished to recover their liberty 
and become true communes. At this early stage the French 
Revolution took the form of a municipal revolution. This 
was most natural, since the municipal tradition was so 
deeply-rooted in the life of the French nation. 

The menace of famine contributed, along with the politi- 
cal ferment, to spread commotion throughout the country. 
There were outbreaks in most of the towns; the populace 
committed depredations and sometimes acts of bloodshed. 
Opposed alike to the forces of anarchy and reaction, the bour- 
geoisie armed itself and took the power very largely into its 
own hands. But the municipal revolution took many differ- 
ent forms, while in general the attempt was made to adapt 
the old institutions to the requirements of the new situation. 

Like Paris, the larger towns had been greatly disturbed by 
the dismissal of Necker. At Lyons, on July 16th, before 
news of the taking of the Bastille had arrived, a representa- 
tive committee of the three orders protested against the 
threatened counter-revolutionary action of the government 
and declared that it would hold the ministers personally re- 
sponsible, that the people of Lyons were ready to pay all 
taxes levied by the National Assembly, but that in case the 
National Assembly were dissolved or dispersed by force the 
payment of taxes would cease the moment that they were 
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informed of its dissolution. On the next day a Permanent 
Committee of commissioners of the three orders was formed 
and became the directing organ of the municipal adminis- 
tration. 

At Bordeaux ninety members of the electoral college of 
the deputies of the Third Estate in the States General 
were associated with the former municipal officers. At 
Rouen the existing municipal corporation and the electoral 
college were united. In these and many other towns the 
municipal officers who held their positions by purchase or 
royal appointment were supplemented, if not virtually sup- 
planted, by elected deputies, either electors of the delegates 
of the Third Estate in the States General or others chosen by 
the people, generally representative members of the bour- 
geoisie, such as lawyers, notaries, physicians, merchants, and 
manufacturers. Such a spontaneous fusion of the present 
and past was evidence of a wholesome spirit in the towns as 
well as of the inherent capacity of the French people for or- 
ganization. 

In a few towns the former municipality remained in place 
without change while in others it disappeared completely, 
but in general the towns assumed entire authority over their 
own affairs and freed themselves from the representatives of 
the royal administration. In fact the power of the intend- 
ants had almost entirely disappeared since 1788. Some 
had abandoned their positions. 

The troops joined with the people in most of the places. 
Arsenals were pillaged and the towns followed the example of 
Paris in forming civic guards by voluntary enlistment to 
insure the execution of the orders of the Permanent Com- 
mittees. Everywhere the towns became the centers of initi- 
ative. With the dissolution of the administrative organiza- 
tion of the country, France seemed to be lapsing into chaos. 
But in the crisis the strength of the sentiment of national 
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unity was revealed. In reality the large towns exercised an 
increasing influence over the smaller places around them so 
that there was a movement of agglomeration of the munici- 
pal units into regional groups. This condition continued 
until the Constituent Assembly created the new adminis- 
trative framework for the country. 

In 1787 the king had ordered the establishment of munici- 
palities in the rural communes where they did not then exist. 
But the chief result of this measure was the suppression of 
the assemblies of the inhabitants. In July, 1789, the rural 
population resumed their communal assemblies. 

In the last days of July, 1789, a mysterious panic, called 
“the great fear,” swept over rural France like an epidemic. 
The belief spread among the peasantry that armed bands of 
brigands were going about, pillaging and burning. At the 
most trivial occurrences the tocsin was sounded in the villages 
and men rushed together in a frenzy with such weapons as 
they could find. The panic passed but left the people in a 
state of suspicion and defiance. Their animosity found a 
tangible object of attack in the surviving institutions of 
feudalism. The village assemblies decided to pay no more 
feudal dues. The peasants rose in wrath against their 
former oppressors. The outbreak spread throughout the 
country. The peasants burned many castles with the records 
and titles of the hated feudal dues and committed many 
other acts of violence against persons and property. 


CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSION 


General characteristics of the Old Régime. Privileges and immunities. 
The absolute monarchy. The germ of decay in the monarchy. The 
abandonment of its task by royalty followed by decay. Effect of removal 
of the court to Versailles. Growth of public opinion. Inadequacy of the 
ministries. Unfortunate foreign policies. The financial problem of the 
monarchy. Louis XVI and his ministers, Maurepas, Turgot, Necker. 
Ascendency of the queen and the reactionary party. Calonne’s adminis- 
tration and difficulties. The Assembly of Notables. The opposition of 
Parliament to the crown. The government in its embarrassment driven to 
the convocation of the States General. Shifting of parties in the political 
conflict. Opposition of Parliament and the nobility to the demands of the 
Third Estate. The double representation of the Third Estate and the 
question of the vote in the States General by order or by head. Attitude 
of the Third Estate and coalition of court and privileged orders. Danger 
to Revolution from the reactionary plot dispelled by the energy of the 
Parisians and the capture of the Bastille. 


In the present volume we have traced the different move- 
ments and series of events which resulted in the upheaval 
that destroyed the ancient institutions of France and laid the 
social and political foundations of the new Europe. Before 
passing to the detailed study of the progress of the Revolu- 
tion and its outcome a brief summing up of the salient fea- 
tures of these preliminary movements may contribute to the 
clarity of our impressions and the better understanding of 
the great events that followed. 

Under the Old Régime, as we have seen, France was a 
congeries of dissimilar and incoherent elements. The out- 
ward unity imposed by the royal authority contrasted 
strangely with the bewildering confusion of laws and cus- 
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limits of the monarchy. The exclusive privileges and dis- 
tinctions of the great laid a crushing burden on the lowly. 
Prejudice, envy, jealousy, hatred, and despair poisoned the 
national life. 

The soil of France was divided into provinces separated by 
artificial barriers. The nation was divided into three orders 
and each of these into several classes with hostile sentiments, 
distinguished by their peculiar immunities or burdens. 

The clergy possessed the right of taxing itself in the form 
of “gratuitous gifts.”’ A wide gulf divided the clergy into 
two classes, one destined to a life of elegance and ease, the 
other to one of toil and privation. The bishoprics, abbeys, 
and their rich revenues were usually reserved for the eccle- 
siastics of noble birth, while the parish clergy shared the 
poverty of the common people from whom they were sprung. 
The arrogance and contempt of the first nourished the sense 
of wrong and injustice among the latter. The immunities of 
the nobility had survived the political and military functions 
to which they had originally corresponded. The order was 
divided into a number of classes with very few common in- 
terests, the court nobility, dependent upon the favor of the 
king, upon which he bestowed provincial governorships and 
the highest grades in the army, the rural nobility living on 
their estates, often in straitened circumstances and envious 
of the superior advantages enjoyed by those at court, the 
nobility of the higher bureaucracy, who conducted the ad- 
ministration, occupied the intendancies and the other most 
responsible public employments, and were regarded with 
enmity by the older nobility whose authority they had 
usurped, and the nobility of the robe or of the highest 
magistracy. 

In the Third Estate certain corporations enjoyed special 
privileges to which they clung with a narrow, selfish spirit. 
Nearly the whole burden of the state and society rested on 
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the rural population, which paid taxes to the king, tithes to 
the clergy, and oppressive feudal dues to the seigneurs for 
functions which the latter had long since ceased to render. 
Those who bore the chief burden were without political 
rights or any share in the administration or the public em- 
ployments. 

With the support of the Third Estate the crown has over- 
thrown the feudal system, overcome the resistance of the 
nobility, and raised itself to a position of undisputed suprem- 
acy. The authority and prestige of the kingship reached its 
culmination under Louis XIV, when the destiny of France 
depended on the king’s will. The crown disposed of the per- 
sons of the subjects through lettres de cachet, of their 
property by confiscations, of the revenue by the uncontrolled 
power of taxation. The power of resistance nominally en- 
joyed by certain bodies was rarely respected. The older 
‘political organs subsisted but had lost all independent 
authority and opposed but feeble barriers to the royal despot- 
ism. Parliament attempted under Louis XIV to pose as a 
counterweight to the crown but was reduced to silence. It 
claimed authority to sanction taxation and legislation, but 
it was compelled to register the royal mandates by beds of 
justice while recalcitrant members were removed by decrees 
of exile. 

It is true that the nobility had the right of exemption from 
taxation and the clergy possessed the right to tax them- 
selves, while some provinces apportioned their own fiscal 
contributions. But these partial restrictions on the mon- 
arch’s power turned to the advantage of particular classes 
and did not betoken participation by the nation in the 
government. 

But the course of events in Europe was already threaten- 
ing the main support of kingship by divine right. In the 
turbulent age when society seemed lapsing into chaos the 
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spirit of religious devotion had been invoked to strengthen 
the power of the kingship, which was the only unifying 
factor in the state. Medieval Europe had attributed a 
consecrated character to royalty, making obedience to 
kings a duty imposed by God. The royal power thus con- 
firmed and strengthened had overcome the forces of disunion 
and had grown into the absolute prerogative of Louis XIV. 
Royalty thus became recognized as the source of all legiti- 
mate authority. 

But when royal governments had become firmly estab- 
lished, they lost sight of their indebtedness to religious 
sentiment. Monarchy by divine right could only be main- 
tained in full vigor while the old faith lasted. The cynical 
spirit in which kings and princes made use of Catholicism 
and Protestantism as weapons in pursuit of purely secular 
and selfish aims in the Thirty Years’ War undermined 
devotion to the old ideals and symbols. 

Royalty in France had scarcely established its own secur- 
ity beyond question and insured for itself the enjoyment of 
its advantages when its attention was attracted by the ap- 
peal of vanity and self-gratification and it left unfinished its 
proper task of consolidating the kingdom. Decay soon fol- 
lowed the abandonment of the leadership in national pro- 
gress, the loss of a useful aim and purpose. 

The wars of Louis XIV and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, driving thousands of the most skilful and indus- 
trious artisans from France, undermined the prosperity of 
the country and this reacted on the prestige of the crown. 
The character of the kings, vain and overbearing, indolent 
and dissolute, or weak and vacillating, exposed royalty to 
criticism, ridicule, and attack, and hastened the process of 
decay. Royalty, having upheld law and order against feudal 
license, achieved the outward unity of the state, and attained 
a position of security for itself, became indifferent to all social 
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and political progress. The zeal and energy of great states- 
men of the royal government and the serious industry of such 
absolute monarchs as Louis XIV gave place to frivolity, 
incompetence, and sloth in high places. The undisputed 
power and prerogative of royalty were exploited for the 
pleasure and luxury of the kings themselves and the para- 
sitic nobility of the court which existed by their favor. 

By the removal of the capital from Paris to Versailles, the 
court lost contact with reality. At Versailles, where all was 
an artificial creation, palace, park, woods, prospect, town, 
the king passed an unnatural existence, a prisoner in the 
environment which he had himself created. The nobility 
was corrupted and reduced to servility. The time of the 
later kings was consumed in a futile routine or an extrava- 
gant round of amusement. The inordinate size of the court 
limited the movements of the king by the enormous expense 
involved in travel, so that his first-hand knowledge of France 
became limited to a few royal palaces and castles in the 
neighborhood of Paris. The pomp of royalty created a 
barrier between king and nation. The kings of France 
ceased to know their people. 

Public opinion, the formation of which had been favored 
by Louis XIV in his eagerness for applause, became under 
his successors a factor tending to bring about the upheaval 
of society. It was strengthened and enlightened by the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century who subjected all 
things to the test of reason, analyzed the laws and institu- 
tions of the time, and fearlessly exposed the abuses and ~ 
absurdities of society. The principles of liberty, equality, 
and abstract justice were proclaimed and widely accepted as 
the gospel of the coming age. 

The indolence or incompetence of the later kings left the 
government largely in the hands of the ministers, whose 
tenure of office and authority were often precarious. Louis 
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XIV had abolished the office of prime minister. It was re- 
vived for a time under the Regency and restored for Brienne, 
but generally under kings who were their own prime minis- 
ters, but in name only, the ministries lacked a directing 
force and were therefore without unity or cohesion. Men like 
Choiseul, Turgot, and Necker exercised a leading influence, 
but the chief ministers had no established authority over 
their colleagues who sometimes openly defied them and the 
ministries were often distracted by jealousy and intrigue. 
Trivial reasons often determined the nomination or dismissal 
of ministers. Their tenure of power was dependent on the 
favor of coteries at court or the caprice of royal favorites or © 
mistresses. A government composed of a king who did not 
govern and of ministers often incompetent or actuated by 
selfish and unworthy motives, maintaining themselves in 
office by flattery and intrigue, was incapable of = 
a consistent policy abroad or at home. 

The monarchy was discredited by the humiliation of 
France and the loss of French power abroad during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century. But this loss of 
power, which reacted fatally on the prestige of the mon- 
archy, was largely due to the faults of selfish and incom- 
petent ministers and of the vain or ambitious courtiers and 
favorites who controlled them. A series of inconsiderate 
steps destroyed the fruits of diplomacy and involved France 
in losses and disasters. 

The rupture with Spain under the Regency, brought about 
for the convenience of the Duc de Bourbon and his mistress, 
Madame de Prie, was followed by the intervention in the 
succession of Poland in the interest of the father of the Queen 
of France, the disastrous interference in the Austrian suc- 
cession, and the revolutionary reversal of policy and alliance 
with Austria, which involved France in a costly struggle in 
Europe when supremacy in North America and India was 
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at stake. The military disasters and the loss of vast colonial 
possessions were a severe cone to the waning prestige of the 
monarchy. 

The improvidence and incompetence of the royal govern- 
ment were most conspicuous in the matter of finance. 
Continually harassed by the increasing need of money, 
but too weak to institute a radical reform in the system 
of finance, it resorted to every kind of temporary ex- 
pedient, the creation of salable offices, loans under every 
imaginable form, anticipations on future revenue, the 
arbitrary curtailment of interest rates, and temporary 
bankruptcies. 

Discontent and the difficulties of the government had be- 
come so marked by the time of the death of Louis XV that 
great changes were commonly believed to be inevitable. It 
was fatal for the monarchy that at this critical moment 
Louis XVI, in spite of excellent intentions, did not possess the 
force of character to sustain his ministers in carrying out a 
deliberate policy of necessary reform. He lacked the funda- 
mental qualities of decision and firmness which the situation 
required. The choice of Maurepas, an old man of seventy- 
three, who had been disgraced under Louis XV for his op- 
position to the royal mistresses, contributed to the vacillat- 
ing character of the reign. Maurepas, a courtier more than 
a statesman, was chiefly concerned in maintaining himself in 
favor. He accustomed the king to compromises and half- 
measures. Nevertheless he was responsible for the appoint- 
ment of popular ministers. 

Turgot tried to carry out quickly a comprehensive system 
of reforms. He undertook what the Revolution later 
achieved, the suppression of all immunities and servitudes, 
the corvée, the interior customs barriers, and all obstacles 
to industry. But the king was too irresolute to support 
Turgot against the storm of opposition provoked by fear for 
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selfish interests. He fell from power and his reforms came to 
nothing. Necker, although less impatient in his reforming 
policy, and more concerned for financial stability than far- 
reaching innovations, met the same fate. He was dismissed 
a few months after the publication of his famous Compte 
rendu which revealed to the public the mystery of the na- 
tional finances. 

The queen gained a decisive ascendency over the king, her 
influence replacing that of Maurepas, who died a few months 
after Necker’s dismissal. This was the turning point in the 
reign. Maurepas had chosen popular ministers and there 
had been serious, although inconstant, efforts at reform. 
After this the ministers were courtiers. The reactionary 
party at court had the upper hand. Reforms were aban- 
doned and the former disorders were renewed. The queen, 
mingling frivolity with her domination, urged the appoint- 
ment of ministers whose incapacity brought nearer the ruin 
of the monarchy, while on the other hand the action of 
France in the American Revolutionary War, gratifying as 
it was to national pride, spread enthusiasm for the political 
ideals of the French philosophers. The principles of Rous- 
seau came to be cherished with religious ardor. That all 
just authority is derived from the people and is only exer- 
cised with the consent of the governed came to be regarded 
as a political axiom by an ever increasing number of intelli- 
gent Frenchmen. 

Calonne’s administration was the counterpart of Necker’s. 
By a sensational display of prodigality he created for a time 
the illusive appearance of prosperity. But his excessive 
borrowings soon exhausted credit. It was impossible to ex- 
pect more from the antiquated, discredited system of taxa- 
tion. The privileged classes were unwilling to surrender their 
rights of immunity from taxation. In a desperate strait, 
Calonne convoked an Assembly of Notables, chosen by the 


Bertier de Sauvigny, brought back to Paris, surrounded by the mob carrying the head of 
Foulon on a pike. From a drawing by Prieur in the Louvre. 


The shooting of Flesselles, accused by the people of treason, while being taken to the 
Palais-Royal on July 14, 1789. From a drawing by Prieur in the Louvre. 
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government among the higher classes, which opened its ses- 
sions at Versailles, February 22, 1787. 

But this assembly of members of the privileged classes was 
far more inclined to probe the causes of the government’s 
embarrassment than to make any personal sacrifices. The | 
revelation of the financial situation was the signal for 
Calonne’s fall. He was succeeded by Loménie de Brienne, 
Archbishop of Sens, who had led the opposition to Calonne 
in the Assembly of Notables. The latter found these repre- 
sentative members of the privileged classes just as intract- 
able as they had been under his predecessor. The Notables 
were dissolved on May 25, 1787, and spread throughout 
France the knowledge of the embarrassment of the crown, 
the mistakes and incompetence of the ministers, the extra- 
vagance of the court, and the abuses of the adminis- 
tration. 

Economy alone could no longer save the government from 
its overwhelming difficulties. Brienne sought relief from 
new taxation, but Parliament was encouraged by its popu- 
larity to oppose an even more determined opposition to the 
policy of the crown. 

There had been advantages in the private ownership and 
hereditability of the higher judgeships. They had insured a 
certain independence in the administration of justice, had 
given the magistrates courage to speak firmly to the king in 
remonstrances, and had created a group of professional 
families with traditional ideals and standards. But these 
were at the same time a haughty caste, jealous of their 
distinctions and privileges, whose pretensions made their 
organization a bitter rival of the crown, as soon as the 
prestige of royalty began to wane. After having served the 
crown in its long struggle for mastery against the aristocracy, 
Parliament became for a time the leader in resistance to 
royalty. This was the cause of its popularity under Louis 
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XV and Louis XVI, although its hostile attitude was mainly 
due to selfish motives. 

The persistent opposition of Parliament under Louis XV 
drove the crown to the abolition of the old judicial system 
which was carried out by Maupeou, but intrigue and an 
inconsiderate desire for popularity led Louis XVI to recall 
the magistrates. Scarcely had Parliament returned when 
the old conflict was resumed. Led on by popular applause, 
the magistrates not only insisted on their right to judge of 
the equity and utility of all new laws, but declared war 
against arbitrary government, proclaimed the rights of in- 
dividual liberty, and finally announced in effect that the 
French nation was by right master of its destiny. Its 
strongest remonstrances against the arbitrary authority of 
the crown were published and read with passionate interest. 
In the heat of its struggle it appealed to the support of the 
nation by calling for the States General. Its rejection of new 
taxation and refusal to sanction new loans made the con- 
vocation of the States General inevitable. Blind to the con- 
sequences Parliament contributed very largely to the devel- 
opment of the revolutionary spirit in society. 

The refusal of the Parliament of Paris to register the edicts 
for the stamp tax and land tax resulted in its banishment to 
Troyes. Returning after a compromise with the crown, 
Parliament protested against the registration of a series of 
loans in a bed of justice and some of its members, includ- 
ing the Duc d’Orléans, were exiled. Parliament protested 
against the lettres de cachet of exile and demanded the recall 
of its members. It proclaimed the irremovability of its 
members and the incompetence of any one to usurp their 
functions. This was followed by the arbitrary arrest of the 
two members, D’Eprémesnil and Goislard, and the reorgan- 
ization of the parliaments with the establishment of the new 
plenary court for the registration of laws. 


On the night of July 16-17, 1789, many of the nobility, officers of the court, bishops, and 
others took flight to the frontier. Cartoon of the period showing: 1 Duchesse de Polignac. 
2 Comte d’ Artois. 3 Prince de Conde. 4 Baron de Breteuil. 5 Prince de Lambesc. 6-7 Two 
other persons of the court. 


Early eighteenth century cartoon relating to the economic conditions in France. 


From the original in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
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But public opinion was aroused at the government’s vio- 
lence, troubles broke out in different parts of the country, 
and all classes joined in the general outcry. Brienne tried in 
vain to avert the storm by the royal promise of the States 
General. Failing in all his efforts, he succumbed in August, 
1788, and Necker was recalled. 

The frustration of repeated attempts at reform through 
the influence of reactionary and selfish elements at court 
under Louis XVI, the publication of Necker’s Compte rendu, 
the constant agitation of Parliament, the unpopularity of 
the queen, aggravated by the scandal of the diamond 
necklace and her tactless and indiscreet conduct, and 
many other influences created a condition of violent fer- 
ment. The nation was in an uproar about old abuses, 
privileges, waste, and the deficit. 

But the ever-increasing financial embarrassment brought 
the monarchy to its supreme crisis, when the suppression 
of privilege had become the only alternative to national | 
bankruptcy. The crown could no longer evade the issue. 
After endeavoring in vain to induce the privileged orders 
to accept equality of taxation as a patriotic duty or to 
impose it with the sanction of Parliament or the Notables, 
the crown finally yielded to the inevitable and convoked the 
States General, hoping that the national representatives 
would be content with introducing order into the finances 
and consolidating the national credit. The crown and its 
advisers failed entirely to appreciate the national temper. 
The nation generally regarded constitutional reform as in- 
dispensable and welcomed the States General as the means 
for its attainment. It was evident from the first that the 
popular representation would consider financial expedients 
only on condition of fundamental reforms. 

Necker recalled Parliament and abolished the plenary 
court. Down to this time the privileged corporations, 
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emulous for power, had taken the lead in opposition to the 
crown and had received the popular support because the 
government was unpopular. Now there was a shifting of 
parties in the political conflict. The government had been 
compelled by the opposition of Parliament and the privileged 
orders to convoke the States General. It realized that the 
abolition of immunity from taxation was necessary. In this 
respect its policy coincided with the desires of the people and 
was a popular one. It had against it the privileged corpo- 
rations the real nature of whose motives was now revealed. 
They had struggled for their own power, not for the liberty of 
the nation. Both Parliament and the nobility had demanded 
the States General mainly for selfish reasons. Parliament 
hoped to control it and the nobility expected to recover its 
oldtime authority. In the question of abolishing immunity 
from taxation, the government was on the side of the people 
against the privileged classes. 

The extent to which the political influence of Parliament 
had depended on popular support was shown when the 
magistrates demanded that the States General of 1789 
should be modelled after the States General of 1614. Public 
opinion turned at once from Parliament, whose political 
importance vanished. 

The opposition of the nobility to the double representation 
of the Third Estate in the States General provoked a struggle 
of classes. The double representation of the Third Estate 
was advocated by the most enlightened thinkers. It was 
necessary for the realization of reforms. It responded to the 
increased importance of the Third Estate itself. The double 
representation of the Third Estate in the provincial assem- 
blies was a precedent for its adoption in the States General. 

Necker, hesitant, shrinking the responsibility of an inde- 
pendent decision on this question, wishing to satisfy public 
opinion but loath to antagonize the privileged classes, 
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convoked a second Assembly of Notables, November 6, 1788, 
in the vain hope that they would adopt the double repre- 
sentation of the Third Estate. But they refused and 
Necker had the double representation decreed in the Royal 
Council. 

The incompetency of the king and ministers in the face of 
the nation’s greatest crisis was exhibited in their lack of a 
deliberate policy or a definite program for the States General. 
The double representation of the Third Estate was of no 
value without the vote by head, in other words, the union of 
the three orders in a single assembly for all important de- 
cisions. But the government evaded the decision of this vital 
question of vote by head or by order and left to the States 
General the issue upon which the whole destiny of the nation 
turned, involving the SHIRE IE that was to precipitate the 
Revolution 

The nation was seething with agitation and excitement 
and with the increasing turmoil the royal administrative 
organs almost ceased to function and the royal govern- 
ment had partly passed away before the Revolution had 
realiy begun. Disturbances and riots throughout the 
country in the winter of 1788-89 culminated in the out- 
break of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine in April, but the omi- 
nous significance of the violence of the populace was not 
fully heeded at the time. 

The nobility elected a few progressive deputies to the 
States General, but chiefly representatives devoted to the 
interests of their own order. The clergy chose bishops and 
abbés mostly attached to their privileges, but a majority of 
parish clergy favorable to the popular cause. The Third 
Estate elected a large number of intelligent, determined 
representatives united in their devotion to reform. 

The deputies of the Third Estate were convinced that 
they were the true representatives of the nation. They 
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believed themselves commissioned to carry out the national 
aspirations. They were determined that the national will 
should not be thwarted by the veto of the privileged orders, 
whose interests were naturally opposed to every project of 
reform. In defiance of the royal will they declared them- 
selves to be the National Assembly and usurped the right 
to modify the national institutions. 

Before the common danger discord between the court and 
the privileged orders was forgotten. The king, the higher 
clergy, and the nobility realized that their interests were 
threatened by the action of the Third Estate. The latter, 
strong in the popular support, in its own unity of purpose 
and organization, and in the ability of its members, defied 
the hostile coalition. 

Royalty in breaking down all possible resistance to its 
authority had in previous generations weakened the very 
elements which might at this time have formed its chief 
support. The army, moreover, was inadequate to suppress 
the agitation. Nevertheless, the plot of the reactionary 
party and the concentration of troops about Versailles and 
Paris threatened to smother the Revolution and placed the 
National Assembly in great danger. 

In this critical situation, when the national representatives 
at Versailles, without armed defenders, were exposed to the 
violence of exasperated aristocrats, and enlightened friends 
of reform and progress were overwhelmed with anxiety, the 
spirit and energy of the people of Paris rose to the need of the 
occasion. Anticipating the intervention of the troops, they 
pillaged the royal arsenal before the eyes of the bewildered 
commander and his garrison and stormed the grim castle 
which for centuries had represented royal despotism. The 
capture of the Bastille confounded the forces of reaction. 
It showed the world that the force and determination of 
millions stood behind the teachings of the philosophers. In 
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the presence of a vast throng at the Hotel de Ville in Paris 
the king made a solemn act of reconciliation with his people, 
acknowledging the legitimacy of authority derived from the 
will of the nation. The Revolution was a reality and had 
won a victory that was to be an emblem for all future genera- 
tions. 
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Agincourt, French defeat at, 27. 

Aiguillon, Duc d’, tries to organize a 
new parliament at Rennes, 130; dis- 
missed by Louis XVI, 165; upholds 
popular cause in the States General, 
Pag 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Treaty of, 52, 84. 

Alembert, d’, contributor to Excyclopedia, 
144. 

American colonies, different feelings of the 
population towards the war, 192. 

American Revolution, its effect on the 
French people, 201. 

Angouléme, Duchesse d’, see Madame 
Royale. 

Anne of Austria, becomes regenty 44. 

Antoine, Faubourg Saint-, first outbreak 
of the Revolution in Paris occurs in the, 
243. 

Architects, works of famous French, 61- 
64. 

Architecture, 31. 

Arethusa and La Belle Poule, action be- 
tween, 190. 

Army, French, 119. 

Art, general interest in, 150. 

Artois, Comte d’, 85; favors Parliament, 
165; goes to Palais de Justice to register 
edicts, 224; leaves France with his two 
sons, 283. 

Assemblies, provincial, 110, 178. 

Assembly of Notables, convenes, 220; 
dismissed, 223; reassembled and dis- 
solved, 232. 


Bailly, receives notice of closing of the 
Third Estate’s hall, 260; explanation to 
Dreux-Brézé, 262; elected mayor of 
Paris, receives the king at the gates 
of Paris, 284. 


Barentin, C.-L.-F. de, addresses the States 
General, 249; reads royal declaration 
annulling proceedings of the Third 
Estate, 261; leaves France, 283. 

Barry, Madame du, becomes royal favorite, 
923 instrumental in banishment of Duc 
de Choiseul, 165. 

Bartholemew, St., massacre of, 35. 

Bastille, the, attack on, 276-279; demol- 
ished, 280. 

Beaumarchais, Caron de, 185; becomes 
agent for procuring supplies for the 
American army, 1873; sees the queen 
act in the Barber of Seville, 2063 his 
Marriage of Figaro, 208-209; arrested, 
209. 

Bed of Justice, 42; held by Louis XVI, 171. 

Bertier de Sauvigny, 286. 

Besenval, made commander-in-chief of the 
provinces of the interior, 168; people of 
Paris demand from him weapons stored 
in the Invalides, 275. 

Blois, old castle of, reconstructed, 32. 

Boston, Port of, closed, tea party, 183. 

Boucher, 157. 

Bourbon, Duke of, made prime minister, 
82. 

Breteuil, de, becomes President of the 
Royal Council of Finances, 271; leaves 
France, 283, 

Brienne, Loménie de, appointed Chief of 
the Council of Finances, 222; his tax 
proposals, 223; retires, 230. 

Broglie, Maréchal de, given chief military 
command of the Palace of Versailles, 
268; made Minister of War, 271; 
leaves France, 283. 

Broussel, Pierre, arrest of, 45. 

Buchardon’s statue of Louis XV, 158. 

Burgoyne’s surrender, 189. 
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Cesar, Julius, completes conquest of 
Gaul, 4. 

Cahiers, preparation of, 238-239. 

Calonne, Charles Alexandre de, made Con- 
troller General, 205; loans floated by, 
218; his plan for change in taxes, his 
administration attacked by Necker, 219; 
dismissal of, 221. 

Capet, Hugh, chosen King of France, ro. 
Catherine de Medici, 32; influence upon 
her sons, regent for Charles IX, 34. 

Catholic League, 35. 

Censives, 17. 

Chambord, 32. 

Chardin, 157. 

Charlemagne (Charles the Great), succeeds 
King Pepin, completes conquest of 
Europe, crowned Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, 9; death of, 10. 

Charles V, 29. 

Charles XI, 34. 

Charles the Bold, becomes King of France, 
Io. 

Charles the Great, see Charlemagne. 
Chateauroux, Duchess of, urges Louis KV 
to take personal part in the war, 87. 
Choiseul, Duc de, directs foreign policy, 
89; abolishes many abuses, 120; Con- 
troller General, 129; ordered to retire, 

130; 

Christianity, spread of in Gaul, 5. 

Church of France, 97; subsidy to the king 
by, 98. 

Clergy, lucrative positions of the, 100; 
parish, 102. 

Clerical property, value of in France, 98. 

Cloud, Palace of St., purchased for the 
queen, 206. 

Clovis, overthrows last Roman governor 
of Gaul, 7; dethroned, 8. 

Colbert, Jean-Baptiste, 58 ; becomes Con- 
troller General, 59. 

Coligny, Admiral, 34. 

Comedie-Frangaise, 155. 

Condé, Prince of, 46; condemned to 
death, 48; pardoned, 50; commander 
of French against the Dutch, 52. 

Condorcet, Jean-Antoine Caritat, Marquis 
de, elected to the Academy, his essays, 
149. 

Constantine, Emperor, converted, 6. 

Continental Congress, opened at Phila- 
delphia, 183. 


REVOLUTION 


Contraband of war, 191. 

Cornwallis, Lord, fortifies Yorktown, 197. 
Corvée, 115; amount of in 1789, 245. 
Courts, 122. 

Crécy, French defeat at, 27. 

Criminal legislation, 123. 

Crusades, 18. 


Dagobert, King, 8. 

Darc, Jeanne, 28. 

Dauphin, the (first son of Louis XVI), 
birth of, 165; death of, 257. 

Dauphin, the (Louis XVII), birth of, 165. 

Deane, Silas, sent to court of France, 185. 

Declaration of the Rights of Man, proposal 
for the, submitted, 270. 

Desmoulins, Benoit-Camille, his call to 
arms, 272. 

Diamond necklace, 210. 

Diderot, Denis, made famous by Letter on 
the Blind and Encyclopedia, 143; publi- 
cation of further volumes of Excyclopedia 
prohibited, continues preparation of fur- 
ther volumes himself, 145. 


Ecclesiastical appointments, 99. 

Edward III, King of England, claims 
throne of France, 27. 

Encyclopedia, 1433; its tendencies, 144; 
publication suspended, 145; completed, 
146. 

Estates, or classes, the three chief, 23-24; 
provincial, 55. 


Farmers General, 114. 

Feudal dues, 244. 

Feudalism, 11. 

Financial problems, the, 202-206. 

Flesselles, accused of treason, 280; death 
of, 281. 

Fleury, Abbé, succeeds Duc de Bourbon 
as prime minister, 83. 

Fleury, Joly de, his efforts to curb extraya- 
gance of the court, increased taxes, dis- 
missed by the king, 204. 

Fontainebleau, 32, 33. 

Foulon, Joseph-Francois, 285. 

Fouquet, Nicholas, 58. 

Fourqueux, temporarily in charge of 
finances, 221. 

France, beginning of sovereignty of, 10; 
treaties with United States, 190; treaty 
with Spain, 191. 
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Francis I, Italian campaigns of, 30; pro- 
gress of the arts under, 32. 

Franklin, Benjamin,. commissioner to 
France, 186; his appearance at the 
French court, 187. 

Free Gift of Church of France, 98. 

French Guards, mutiny of, 269. 

French squadron sails from Toulon, 190. 

Fronde, beginning of wars of the, 45. 


Gabelle or salt-tax, 114. 

Gabriel, Jacques-Ange, plans the Place 
de la Concorde, 158; becomes first 
architect of the king, 159. 

Germain, Saint-, rebuilt by Francis I, 32; 
peace of, 34; residence of Louis XIV, 61. 

Germain, Saint-, Comte de, appointed 
Minister of War, 169. 

Gibraltar, hopes of Spain to regain, 1913 
great siege of, 194, 195. 

Grand Monarque, see Louis XIV. 

Grenville, George, 181. 

Greuze, 157. 

Guise, Duc de, 34; murder of, 35. ~ 

Guards, the Body, Swiss, and French, 266; 
insubordination of, 269. 


Helvétius, Claude Adrien, contributor to 
the Encyclopedia, 145; De l Esprit, 
produced, 147. 

Henriot, mob pillage factory of, 243. 

Henry II, extended boundaries, 33. 

Henry III, 35. 

Henry IV, 37. 

Henry of Navarre, 35; joins Catholic 
Church, 36. 

Holbach, Paul Heinrich Dietrich Baron d’, 
attacks Christianity, 147, 

Holy Roman Empire, founded, 9; divided, 
10. 

Houdon’s statue of Voltaire, 158. 

Huguenots, the, or French Protestants, 
massacre of at Vassy, 343; massacre of 
St. Bartholemew, 35; deprived of their 
extraordinary privileges, 415 enjoy po- 
litical privileges, 95. 

Hundred Years’ War, The, 27. 


Intendants, 55, 56, 109. 

Invalidies, guns and arms seized from the, 
276. 

Italian art, influence on the arts of France, 
31. 


obo 


Jacquerie, uprising known as the, 27. 

Jansen, Cornelius, 95. 

Jansenism, spreads into France, 95. 

Jesuits, Order of sued, 126; suppressed, 
127. 

Joseph, Emperor of Austria, visits Ver- 
sailles, 164. 


La Chalotais, 129, 130. 

Lafayette, Marquis de, offers his services to 
the American Commissioner, 188; sets 
sail for America, made Major-general of 
the Army of the United States, 189; en- 
deavors to induce France to send a mili- 
tary force to America, 197; denounces 
abuses and privileges of the nobility, 222; 
elected to States General, 252; with 
Lolly-Tollendal submits proposal for the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, 270; 
made commander of the Parisian Guard, 
284. 

Lamballe, Princesse de, 164. 

Lambesc, Prince de, with troops encounters 
the crowd in the Tuileries gardens, 273. 

Lameth, Comte Charles de, upholds popular 
cause, 253. 

Lands of elections, 110. 

La Rochefoucauld, Cardinal de, proclaims 
right of clergy to assemble and vote 
separately, 269. 

La Rochefoucauld, Duc de, upholds popu- 
Jar cause in States General, 252. 

La Rochelle, siege of, 41. 

Launey, Marquis De, his defense of the 
Bastille, 277; death of, 279. 

Law, John, 79-81. 

Lebrun, Vigeée, 157. 

Lefebvre, Abbe, distributes powder, 275. 

Leszczynska, Marie, arrangement of mar- 
riage to Louis XV, 82. 

Lettres de cachet, 1073; suppression de- 
manded, 240. 

Lexington, British troops attacked at, 183. 

Lorraine, formation of Duchy of, 10. 

Louis IX,. called Saint Louis, establishes 
Parliament of Paris, 21. 

Louis XI, consolidates royal power in 
France, 28. 

Louis XIII, 39-41; death of, 44. 

Louis XIV, minority of, 44; received in 
Paris, 47; his own prime minister, 515; 
claims Spanish Netherlands, 52; gov- 
ernment of France under, 53; progress 
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of the arts under, 60; rebuilds St. Ger- 
main and Versailles, 61; marries Mad- 
ame de Maintenon, 68; revokes Edict 
of Nantes, 69; wars during latter part 
of reign, 71; death of, 76; and the 
Jansenists, 96. 

Louis XV, proclaimed of age, marriage of, 
82; children of, lack of interest in 
serious matters of state, 85 ; daughters 
of, 86; influence of his wife and mis- 
tresses, goes to Metz to encourage the 
army, 87; private apartments at Ver- 
sailles, 90; death of, 93. 

Louis XVI, parentage, 85; birth of, 
dauphin, marriage to Marie Antoin- 
ette, his character, 161; addresses, at 
Versailles, crowd demanding bread, 168 ; 
holds Bed of Justice, 171; orders de 
Rohan confined to Bastille, 215; the 
king and Council order convening of 
the Assembly of Notables, 220; his 
disputes with Parliament, 223-228; 
summons Parliament to Versailles, 224; 
withdraws edicts on stamp-tax and land- 
tax, 225; asks nation to submit list of 
grievances and suggestions for reform, 
2383 abolishes the mainmorte on the 
crown lands, 246; attends religious 
ceremony previous to the session of the 
States General, 247; opens States General, 
248 ; address to the States General, 261; 
commands deputies to disperse and re- 
sume separate sessions, 262; begged by 
the National Assembly to remove troops 
from Paris, his reply, 273; appears 
before the National Assembly, his speech 
to the National Assembly, 2825; con- 
siders fleeing to the frontier, 283; goes 
to Paris, 284. 

Louis XVII, see Dauphin. 

Louis the Dauphin, son of Louis XV, 
85. 

Louvre, 323; reconstruction of, 61. 


Magistracy, reform of the, 131. 

Maintenon, Madame de (Frangoise d’ Au- 
bigne), 67-68. 

Malesherbes, C. G. de L., 169. 

Marcel, Etienne, leads populace of Paris in 
revolt, 27. 

Marie Antoinette, marries the dauphin, 
afterwards Louis XVI, 1613; character 
of, 162; birth of her children, interferes 
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in politics, her favorites, 164; her ex- 
travagance, 1773; her influence over the 
king in political affairs, 203; given 
Palace of St. Cloud and Petit Trianon, 
acts in the Barber of Seville, 206; her 
life at Petit Trianon, 206-207; called 
the Austrian, 208; the diamond neck- 
lace, 210; her enmity towards Cardinal 
Rohan, 211; denounces Calonne, 221 ; 
attends religious ceremony previous to 
the session of the States General, 247. 

Marie de Medici, becomes regent, 39. 

Marly, park and palace at, 64. 

Marriage of Figaro, 208. 

Marseilles, mob rages before the town hall, 
243. 

Maupeou, René Nicolas, forms Triumvi- 
rate, 130; upholds absolutism, 131; dis- 
missed, 165. 

Maurepas, Comte de, becomes Minister 
of State, 165; death of, 203. 

Mazarin, Cardinal, 44; banished and re- 
enters France, 47; death of, 50. 

Mercy-Argenteau, Comte de, correspond- 
ence with Maria Theresa, 163. 

Merovingian dynasty founded, 7. 

Metz, bishoprics of, 33. 

Mirabeau, Comte de, member of States 
General for the Third Estate, 238; 
deputy of the Third Estate, 251; defies 
the king’s messenger, 262; his speech 
to the delegation to the king, 282. 

Mississippi Company, 80. 

Montespan, Marquise de, 66. 
Montesquieu, Baron de la Bréde et de, 
1343 publishes Persian Letters, 135. 
Montpensier, Mlle. de, at the Bastille, 47. 
Motte, Madame de la, her part in the af- 
fair of the diamond necklace, 212-216. 
Mounier, 250; makes motion for taking 

the Oath of the Tennis Court, 260. 


Nantes, Edict of, 343; revocation of the, 
69. ; 

National Assembly, formed by the Third 
Estate, 256; joined by a majority of the 
clerical deputies and many of the nobility, 
263; meeting of on July 13th, 273; 
declaration of ministerial responsibility, 
2743; sends a delegation instructed by 
Mirabeau to the king, 282; sends depu- 
tation to Paris, 284. 

Nattier, 157. 
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Necker, Jacques, estimate of taxes, 116; 
life of, 174; becomes Director General 
of Finances, institutes three state lot- 
teries, 1753; reorganizes administration 
of the finances, 176; endeavors to check 
the royal extravagances, proposed pro- 
vincial assemblies, 1773 
create antagonism, publishes his Compte 
rendu, 1783; the king accepts his resig- 
nation, effect on public opinion, 179; 
return of, named Director General of 
Finances, 231; his proposals for the 
king’s address before the States Gen- 
eral, 258; tenders his resignation, 261; 
ordered to leave the country at once, 
271; recalled, 283; his triumphal re- 
turn, 287. 

Nimeguen, Peace of, 52. 

Noailles, Vicomte de, member of the States 
General, 252. 

Nobility, 118-119. 

Normandy, William, Duke of, 20. 

North, Lord, withdraws certain American 
Colonial taxes, 182; resigns, 199. 

Northmen, 15; settle on coast of English 
Channel, 20. 


Oath of Tennis Court, 260. 

Orleans, siege of, lifted, 28. 

Orléans, Philip, Duc d’, becomes regent, 
77; enters into alliance with England, 
Holland, and Austria, 79. 

Orléans, Louis-Philippe Joseph, Duc d’, 
opposes the king’s edict authorizing 
loans, his public triumph, banished, 
226; calls himself Egalité, 236; his 
suggestions embodied in many of the 
cahiers of the Third Estate, 239. 

Ormesson, Le Févre d’, made Minister of 
Finances, 204; dismissed, 205. 


Palais-Royal, history of, 235; excitement 
there at the news of the dismissal of 
Necker, 272. 

Pamphlets, political, 234. 

Parc-aux-Cerfs, 91. 

Paris, besieged by the Northmen, 15; 
populace rise in revolt, 27; besieged by 
Henry of Navarre, 35; triumphal return 
to of Louis XIV, 50; encounter of the 
populace with the troops, 272; excite- 
ment of the masses in, 275; municipal 
revolution, 275; Louis XVI goes to, 284. 
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Parliament of Paris, established, 21 ; claims 
control over royal legislation, 42; de- 
mands reduction of taxes, 45; defied by 
the queen, 46; composition of, 121 ; ap- 
pointment of members of, 128; opposes 
royalty, 129; Louis XV appears before, 
129; summons d’ Aiguillon case, strike 
of, members of exiled to the country, 1305 
orders publication of the Excyclopedia 
suspended, 145; reinstated, opposes re- 
forms and taxation, 166; remonstrates 
against useless extravagances, 223; sum- 
moned to Versailles, defies the govern- 
ment, banished to Troyes, 224; compro- 
mises on taxes with the government, 225; 
opposes king’s edict authorizing loans, 
226; old position restored by Necker, 232. 

Parliament of Rennes, refuses to authorize 
collection of taxes and resigns, 129. 

Pays d élections, 110. 

Peasantry, uprising of, 27, 290. 

Penthiéve, Duc de, sells Rambouillet to the 
king, 206. 

Pepin, crowned king, 8. 

Philip II, seizes English possessions north 
of the Loire, 21. 

Philip II of Spain, succeeds to throne, 
marries Queen Mary of England, 33. 

Philip IV of Spain, death of, 51. 

Philosophical movement, general effect of, 
154. 

Pitt, William, praises the Americans, 184. 

Poitiers, French defeat at, 27. 

Polish Succession, War of the, 83. 

Polignac, Comtesse de, companion of the 
queen, 164; demands dowry for her 
daughter, 1773; loaded with favors by 
the queen, 203; created a duchess and 
appointed governess of the royal children, 
204; goes to Turin, 283. 

Pompadour, Madame de (Jeanne Antoin- 
ette Poisson), marries M. d’ Etioles, 87; 
recognized as maitresse en titre, 88; 
instrumental in changing the foreign 
policy of France, 88; dominates the 
domestic affairs of the government, 89; 
extravagances of, 90; death of, 92. 

Printing, invention of, 29. 

Provincial assemblies, 110, 178. 

Provence, Comte de, brother of Louis XVI, 
85; goes to Palais de Justice to register 
edicts, 225. 

Pyrenees, Treaty of the, 49. 
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Rambouillet, purchased and improved by 
the king, 206. 

Reformation, the, 34. 

Regency, the, 77-82. 

Reims, cathedral of, 7. 

Religious wars in France, 34-36. 

' Renaissance, 32. 

Réveillon, mob pillage factory of, 243. 

Revenues of France, 111. 

Richelieu, Cardinal de, 40-44. 

Robespierre, Maximilien de, deputy, 251. 

Rochambeau, Comte de, commander of 
French force sent to America, 197. 

Ee Cardinal Louis de, rebuilds coun- 
try-house of the Bishops at Saverne, 
tor; birth, takes holy orders, goes on 
mission to Vienna, displeases Maria- 
Theresa, recalled to France, ap- 
pointed Grand Almoner, 211; _ his 
part in the affair of the diamond 
necklace, 212-216; his trial and ac- 
quittal, 216; elected to States General, 
238. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, birth and early 
life, meets Madame de Warens, 149; 
their life at Chambéry, marries, con- 
tributor to the Excyclopedia, 150; wins 
literary prize, sudden popularity, quar- 
rels with Diderot, 151; his various 
writings, goes to England, 152; death, 
influence on French literature, 153. 

Royal Council, members of, 108; de- 
termines taxes, 112. 

Royale, Madame, birth of, 164. 

Ryswick, Peace of, 72. 


Saracens, defeated at Tours, 8. 

Sartine, Minister of Marine, 1774-1780, 
170. 

Séegur, Marquis de, becomes Minister of 
War, 202; member of the States Gen- 
eral, 252. 

Serfs, 16, 245. 

Seven Years’ War, 88. 

Sieyés, Abbé, pamphlet on the Third 
Estate, 234; member of the States Gen- 
eral, 238. 

Spain, peace signed with, 493 alliance with 
France, 191; makes peace with Great 
Britain, 200. 

Spanish Succession, War of the, 73; French 
fleets besiege Gibraltar, 194. 

Stamp Act, passage of, repealed, 182. 
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States General, formed in 1302, 23-253 
authorizes standing army, 283 called in 
1614, 39; disappearance of, 121; decree 
convoking the, 230; powers of, 233; 
method of election to, fixed, 237; 
number of members, 238; preparation 
of the cahiers, 238-240; conflicts be- 
tween the three orders, 240-241; meet- 
ing place discussed and decided on by 
the king, 242; costumes of the three 
orders, religious ceremony previous to 
the session of, 246; opened by the king, 
248; the king’s speech, Necker’s ad- 
dress, 249; the three orders hold separate 
sessions, 250; question of verification 
of powers and vote by head or by order, 
253-254; the king’s endeavor towards 
conciliation, 255; Third Estate invites 
the clergy and nobility to join it, 256; 
holding of royal session, 261; majority 
of clerical deputies and many of the 
nobility join the National Assembly, 
263. 


Taille, first imposed, 25, 110-112. 

Talleyrand, Charles Maurice, deputy, 251. 

Tax of the fiftieth instituted, 82; sup- 
pressed, 83. 

Taxation, 110-116. 

Taxes of the provinces, 55. 

Terray, dismissed, 165. 

Territorial administration, 42. 

Teschen, Peace of, signed, 197. 

Theater, rapid increase in influence of the, 
155. 


' Third Estate, 24, 39; demands reduction 


of pensions and adjustment of taxation, 
40; given double representation, 233; 
method of voting for deputies of, 2373 
declares itself the National Assembly, 
256; barred from its hall of assembly, 
takes the Oath of the Tennis Court, 
260; proceedings annulled by royal 
declaration, 261 ; continues session after 
the king’s command to disperse, 263. 

Toul, bishoprics of, 33. 

Tours, Saracens defeated at, 8 

Trianon, Grand, constructed, 64; farm 
adjoining, 91. 

Trianon, Petit, erected, 91; given to the 
queen, extensively improved, 206. 

Turenne, Marshal, 46; commander of 
French against the Dutch, 52. 
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Turgot, A. R. J., becomes Minister of 
Marine, made Controller General, 165, 
life of, 166; endeavors to reorganize 
the finances, 167; dismissed, 172. 


Unigenitus, bull, issued by Pope Clement 
XI, 96. 

United States, treaties with France, 190. 

Utrecht, Peace of, 74. 


Valliére, Mademoiselle Louise de la, 66. 

Vauban, commander of the French against 
the Dutch, 52. 

Verdun, bishoprics of, 33. 

Vergennes, Comte de, becomes Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, 165; eager to re- 
trieve lost position of France, 184; pre- 
pares to aid American Colonies, 189 ; 
defines freedom of navigation, 191; be- 
comes leading member of the ministry, 
2033 negotiates treaty of commerce with 
Great Britain, 218. 

Versailles, government transferred to, 48 ; 
enlarged by Louis XIV, 62; becomes 
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official residence of the king, 64; crowd 
marches to the palace demanding bread, 
168; Treaty of, 200; decided on as 
the meeting place of the States General, 
2423; concentration of troops about, 
266. 

Vingtieme, the, 111. 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de, inter- 
ested in Sirven case, 125; life of, 136; 
writes Henriade, Oedipe, imprisoned in 
Bastille, 1375; exiled, 138 ; Letters on the 
English ordered burnt by Parliament of 
Paris, and Madame du Chatelet, 139; 
returns to Paris, goes to Berlin, 140; 
flees from Berlin and is arrested by 
order of Frederick the Great, 141; 
Idées républicaines, 1423; interested in 
lot of the serfs, 245. 


Warens, Madame de, 149. 
Westphalia, Treaty of, 45. 
William of Orange, resists the French, 52. 


Yorktown, investment of, 198. 
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